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BOOK Iv. 


HE knig ee that had taken refuge 
in the i A apr in of | 


A deſtitute of houſes to 8 DoE 
dwell in, and of any thing to ſubſiſt on, VI LIIERS. 
ſtripped of their all, and moſt of them 1291. 
very much wounded, looked upon them- . 
ſelves in that ſtrange country as in a ſtate of baniſh- 
ment : they all upbraided themſelves for having out-' 
lived their brethren: hope itſelf, the laſt flattering com- 
: fort of the miſerable, failed them, and death, which daily 
carried off (ome or other of the wounded, mak advan. 
ces too ſlow for their wiſhes. 
Is this miſerable ſituation, the grand maſter, to pre- 5 
vent the extinction of his order j in the Levant, ſent a 
Vor. II. A gene- 
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general ſummons to the hoſpitallers that were diſperſed 


in molt of the provinces of Chriſtendom. Their or- 
ders were to come to Limiſſo, where the grand ma- 
er had, by the ſame citation, called a general chap- 
ter, to conſider, in this melancholy juncture, what 
meaſures the order ſhould take with regard. to its ſettle- 
ment. | 
Soo Nas theſe orders arrived in Europe, the knights 
were every where in motion. They all readily quitted 
their country, their commandries, or the houſes of their 
relations ; no excuſe was made for want of money or of 
health; no body was mean enough to have recourſe to 
pretexts ſo unworthy of their character. The old as 
well as young flocked to the ſea fide ; the ports were 
crowded with them, all ſtriving with equal eagerneſs 
to find opportunities of embarking. Such as went off 
firſt thought themfelves the happieſt 3 and, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſtance of the places that they came 


from, they arrived ſoon one after another in the ports 


of Cyprus. : 

THe iſland of Cyprus, which we ſhall have freq 
occaſion to mention in this work, is one of the mo 
conſiderable of the Aſiatic iſles, and ſituated in the Car- 
pathian ſea, in the further part of the Mediterranean, 
oppoſite to the coaſts of Pamphilia and Cilicia, or Ca- 


ramania, as it is now called. The gulph of Iſſus, call- 


ed by the Italiaus Golfo di Lajazzo, wällies it on the 
eaſt, the Egyptian fea on the ſouth, Pamphilia on the 
welt, and this famous iſle is hardly above forty leagues 
from Paleſtine, or the Holy Land. | 

Ir was firſt governed by certain tyrants that aſſumed 
a fovereignty over it: then the kings of Egypt reduce 
ed it under their dominion : they were afterwards diſ- 
poſſeſſed by the Romans, the tyrants of well nigh all 
the known world; and the Greeks, at laſt, ſucceeded to 
the Romans. The iſle of Cyprus made · part of the em- 
pire of Conſtantinople: it was taken by the Mahometan 
Arabians, in the reign of the caliph Oſman, and the 
empire of Heraclius, but the Greeks afterwards recover» 
ed it, Richard Cœur de Lion, King of * in 
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his paſſage to the Holy Land, conquered it, driving 


out Iſaac Comnenus, who being the governor, had let 
himſelf up for ſovereign of the iſland; and, it may be 
remembered, what we already oblerved, that the Engliſh 
monarch ſold it immediately to the templars, which or- 
der was then as rich and powerful as many ſovereigns; 
but that the differences between the Greek and Lain 
churches occaſioning continual ſeditions, they had 
given up their right to Guy de Luſignan. 

"Tis neceſſary to obſerve further *, that this crown 
fell by ſucceſſion to Amaury his brother, who left it to 
his fon Hugh I. father of Henry I. his ſucceſſor. He 
was father to Hugh II. who dicd young, and without 
iſſue ; another Hugh, his coufin german, deſcended 
from the brave Normans, that drove the Sara- — 
zens out of Calabria, Apulia and Sicily, and 1604. 
whoſe father had married Henry's ſiſter, ſyc- 
ceeded him in the throne, and, to make himſelf more 
agreeable to the Cypriots b, took the ſirname of Luſig- 
nan. ſohn his ſon inherited the crown after him, and 
left it to Henry II. who gave the hoſpitallers and temp- 
lars this reception in his iſland. 

Soc was the ſtate of the iſle of Cyprus, when the 
ſummons ſent by the grand maſter to all parts of Chri- 
ſtendom, ſpread every where the news of the taking of 
St. John d' Acre by the infidels, the entire expulſion of 
the Chriſtians out of Paleſtine, and the almoſt irreparable 
loſſes ſuſtained by the holpitallers and teinplars in the 
defence of that place. | 
Por Nicholas IV. was then on the throne of St. 
Peter. This pontiff, at the melancholy news, ſeemed in 
a terrible couſteryation, aud diſpatehed expreſſes into 
all parts to give advice of it to the Chriſtian princes. 
By his order, and with their conſent, ſeveral provinci- 
al councils were held, to conſider of the moſt ready and 
effectual means to recover the Holy Land, and cvery 
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metropolitan ſent him afterwards the reſult of their de- 
bates in theſe aſſemblies. 

Ir appears from the accounts and journals of theſe 
councils, that the ſum of their opinions generally was 
to deſire the pope to uſe his good offices with the prin- 
ces of Chriſtendom * that were at war with one ano- 
tner, to perſuade them to end their differences by a ſo- 
lid and laſting peace, or at leaſt by a long truce, that 
they might be in a condition to unite their forces, and 
turn their arms in concert againſt the infidels. They 
obſerved particularly to the pontiff, that he ought to 
apply to Philip the fair, who was then upon the throne 
of France, and the moſt potent monarch in Chriſten- 
dom, and exhort him to put himſelf at the head of fo 
holy an enterpriſe; and that it would be proper at the 
fame time to renew the prohibitions of the counclis of 
Lateran and Lyons againſt ſupplying the infidels with 
arms. In fine, as experience Rrnifhed abundant 
grounds of apprehenſion, that the old antipathy might 
2gain break out between the hoſpitallers and templars, 
they propoſed to the pope to unite thoſe two military 
orders e, to make them but one body, and put them 
unde: the ſame head; and that for preventing the ca- 
dals and intrigues that are but too common in elections, 
the grand maſter ſnould not be choſen by the votes of 
the knights, but, in caſe of a vacancy, the pope and 
his ſucceſſors ſhould have the ſole right of naming that 
ſuperior. 

Po xs ANT to theſe ſeveral propoſals, the pope diſ- 
patched away legates and nuncios to molt of the weſt- 
ern princes, to engage them to put a ſpeedy end to 
their particular wars, and remove that obſtacle to a ge- 
neral cruſade. He did not fail to have it repreſented in 
particular to Philip the Fair, that the other ſovereigns 
of Europe had their eyes fixed upon him, in order to 
make his conduct the rule of their own; and that if he 
put on the croſs, he might be aſſured that thoſe princes 
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by his example, would do the ſame; and, beſides the 
merit of ſo pious an enterpriſe, he would have the glory 
of appearing like a king of kings, and at the head of 
moſt of the-monarchs of Chriſtendom. 

Bur Philip, a prince of ſolid judgment, was not 
eaſily caught with {uch flatteries, being well fatisfied, 
that his firſt duty was to take care of the government of 
bis own kingdom. The pope, not receiving an aniwer 
ſuitable to his expectations, wrote back to him, that if 
the affairs of his kingdom neceſjarily detained him in 
Europe, the leaſt he could do, in order to defray the 
Expence of the expedition, was topay the money which 
Philip III. his father had levicd upon the clergy of his 
dominions, under pretence of a like cruſade, which 
deſign notwithſtanding wap never put in execution. 
The ſilence of hiſtorians, with regard to this ſecond 
letter, ſhews plainly enough that it had no ſuccels. 

THe pope's application was not confined tp princes 
in communion with the church of Rome. As in this 
project of a new league, the deſign was to recover the 
boly places, which were equally reverenced by all Chri- 
ſtians, whether Greek or Latin, and as well of the 
former as the latter communion *, he wrote upon that 
occaſion to Andronicus Paleologus; emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople, to John Comnenus, emperor of Trebizunde, 
and to the kings of Armenia, Iberia and Georgia, 
though all of them ſchiſmatics, and obſervers of the 
Greek rites. 

THE pope, to raiſe up new enemies againſt the Sa- 
razeus, carried his views as far as the remoteſt part of 
Perſia ; and hearing, that a Tartar deſcended from 
Genchiczan, called Argon, thaugh a Pagan' and an 
idolater, had yet no averſion to the Chriſtians, he ſent 
two Franciſcan friars on an embaily to him, to ule their 
endeavours as well for his converſion, as io engage 
him to fall upon that part of Syria, which adjoins to 


A3 . Perſia, 
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Perſia, whilſt the Chriſtians attacked Paleſtine *, But 
the two friars found that prince was dead the year be- 
fo , 


re. 

THrvs ended all the endeavours of this pope, whoy 
during the ſiege of St. John d'Acre, would never con- 
tribute any thing out of his own treaſure for the relief 
of the beſieged. The meaſures that he took afterwards, 
and his many embaſſes, which made a great noile, but 


Had little ſolidity or fignificaney in them, were all like · 


wiſe diſconcerted by his death ; and the difficulty of 
uniting ſo many princes of different religions, or of op- 
polite intereſts, occaſioned the project of a cruſade to 
milcarry under his ſucceſſor. There was not a prince 
that engaged in it, and all the weſtern Chriſtians con- 
tinued in a lamentable indifference for the recovery of 
the Holy Land. The hoſpitallers alone had differ- 


ent ſentiments, and, in obedience to the grand ma- 


ſter's order, had already repaired to Limiſſo in the iſle 
of Cyprus. 

THe grand maſter ſoon after called a general chap» 
ter. Never ſince the foundation of the order was there 
feen an aſſembly compoſed of ſuch a number of knights 
of different countries; the whole order in a manner 
had tranſported itſelf to Cyprus. The grand maſter 
appeared in the aſſembly with a countenance melan- 
choly indeed, but {til} carrying in it that air of gran- 
deur which virtue gives, and the greatelt calamities 
cannot deject: and, directing his diſcourſe particularly 
to the knights newly arrived from the weſt, Your 
* diligence, ſays he to them, in obſerving our orders, 
and the courage that ſeems to animate you, convince 
4 me, in ſpite of all our loſſes, that there are ſtill true 
« hoſpitallers in the world capable of repairing them. 
«© Jeruſalem, my dear brethren, is fallen; fallen, as 
« you know, under the tyranny of infidels. A barba- 
ous but formidable power has forced us by degrees 
« to abandon the Holy Land. For more than an age 
«© paſt we have been obliged to fight as many battles 
as we have defended places. St. John d'Acre is a 
late witneſs of our laſt cfforts, aud almoſt all our 
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knights lie buried in its ruins. Tis for you to ſup- 
„ ply their places; tis from your valour that we ex- 
c pect our return into the Holy Land, and you carry 
& in your hands the lives, the fortunes, and the liber- 
« ty of your brethren, not of the order only, but of 
4e the vaſt number of Chriſtians that are now groaning 
4% under the chains of the infidels.” 
- Tae ſenior commanders made anſwer, in the aſſem- 
bly's name, to this moving diſcourſe, by a generous de- 
claration, that they would facrifice their lives to deli- 
ver the Holy Land from the tyranny of the barbarians; 
whilſt, from the eyes of the younger knights, there 
ſtreamed down floods of tears, warm, as the impati- 
ence which inflamed that gallant body of youth, to 
take vengeance on the Sarazens. But as it was neceſ- 
fary, before they entered on a war, to regulate the 
form of their new ſettlement, the firſt point under con- 
— was to fix a place for the —— of the or- 
er. 

THe king of Cyprus had aſſigned them Limiſſo, an 
antient city, dignified with an epiſcopal ſee, and ſituated 
on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland : but the Arabian and 
Sarazen corſairs had demoliſhed it before that time. It 
was then a large open town, without any defence but 
a caſtle in the middle of it, which was tolerably well 
fortified, and provided to oppoſe the landing and de- 
ſcents of the corſaits. Some knights, that thought 
themſelves too much ſtraitned in this place, propoſed to 
retire to ſome port of Italy; but the grand malter, and 
principal perſons of the order, rejected the motion with 
indignation: they repreſented, that their obligations, 
and the very deſign of their inſtitution, did not allow 
them to remove out of the neighbourhood of the Holy 
Land, and that they ought always to be within reach 
of improving ſuch opportunities as might offer for the 
making a new attempt there. This fentiment was re- 
ceived with general applauſe, and it was made a fort 
of ſtanding rule and ſtatute of the order for ever, 
Though the town did not afford lodgings for all the 
Knights, yet the grand maſter's firſt care was to provide 
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apartments for the poor and pilgrims; and in a very 
ſhort time after, they reſumed all the functions of hoſpi- 
tality. With regard to the knights and military friars, 
it was reſolved to fit out immediately the ſhips of the 
order, which had ſerved to tranſport the Knights from 
Paleſtine or Europe to the iſle, of Cyprus, and to make 
uſe of them for convaying pilgrims, who, notwithſtand- 
ing the lols of ſeruſalem, continued {till to viſit the ho- 
by places, as they were uſed to do before the firſt cru- 
lade, paying the inſidels the ordinary tribute, which 
they demanded at the gates of the city, | 
I a ſhort time they had fitted out, in ſeveral ports 
of the iſland, a conſiderable number of ſinall veſſels of 
different bulk, which, putting to ſea in the uſual ſea- 
fons, i. e. at the latter end of March and Auguſt, coaſt+ 
ed along Europe, to take up pilgiims.; and, out of 
the ſame charitable diſpoſuion, brought them back a- 
gain into their own country. Some infidel corſairs, 
which uſed to make a common prey of the pilgrims, 
fell upon theſe firſt veſſels of the order, but found in 
thoſe that manned them, a valour and oppoſi: ion they 
had never experienced before. Several of thele rovers 
were taken by the hoſpitallers, who frequently return- 
ed to Cyprus with conſiderable prizes, particularly of 
the ſhips belonging to the ſoldan of Egypt, their de- 
clared enemy. Theſe prizes inſenſibly augmented the 
number of veſſels they put to ſea. They built ſeveral 
gallies afterwards, and {ome ſhips, ſo that in a little 
time conſiderable ſquadrons ſet fail from the ports of 
Cyprus, and the flag of St. John at laſt commanded re- 
ſpect all over the Mediterranean. 
 8Ucu was the beginning of the naval armaments of 
the order of St. John of jeruſalem. The lots of Acre, 
and their being driven to a retreat in the iſle of Cyprus, 
forced the holpitallers, for the exercile of their courage, 
to take to the ſea; and perhaps the great fuccefles they 
have fince had for the ſpace of four hundred years, 
and the infinite number of Chriſtians which they have 
either ſaved or delivered from an horrid ſlavery, may 
bc thought to have made the order abundant * 
4 or 
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for the loſs of ſuch a number of knights as fell in the 
defence of St. John d' Acre. | ; 

ME 1iec-SERAPH, the ſoldan that had reduced E- 
gypt, incenſed at the prizes which the hoſpitallers took 
from his ſubjects, and at _ an order revive as it 
were, which he thought he had entirely deſtroyed, re- 
ſolved to purſue the remains of it, and drive them from 
the iſle of Cyprus. He fitted out a great fleet, with 
land forces on board; but civil wars breaking out in 
his own dominions, he was neceſſarily detained there, 
and the death of that prince, who was killed in a battle 
that he loſt againſt the rebels, delivered the boſpitallers 
and templars from the danger of a fiege, in a place- 
that was open on all ſides, and, excepting the caſtle, 
had no other fortification but the bravery of thoſe. 
knights. 

THe grand maſter, to prevent the like deſign from 
Melec-Nazer, ſucceſſor to Seraph, deſired leave of the 
king of Cyprus to fortify Limifſo, and obtained it eaſi- 
ly from a prince who could part with any thing but his 
money; and the hoſpitallers laid out what they had in 
railing ſome baſtions of earth towards the ſea, The 
grand maſter applied himſelf afterwards to reſtore the 
original diſcipline, which, by the continual exerciſe of 
arms, by a ſeries of engagements, by cruiſings and 
plunder, had been very much weakened and impair- 
ed. x 


MosT of the knights, growing rich by the prizes 
which they took from the infidels, inſtead of paying in 
the produce, as they ought, to the treaſury of the or- 
der, appropriated it to themſelves, and ſpent it general - 
ly in luxury. Finding rich ſtuffs among their prizes, 
they began to dreſs themſelves beyond what was ſuit- 
able to the character of religious. The delicacy of 
their tables was equal to the richneſs. of their cloaths, 
The expence they were at in horſes anſwered to their 
ether extravagance, and the dangerous air of an iſland, 
which blind paganiſm had conſecrated to Venus, made 
unhappy — HP onthe youth of the order; nay it was 
Don notorious, that ſeveral hoſpitallers had run in debt 
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to ſupport ſo {ſcandalous an expence. Mean ime, another 
abuſe prevailed in the provinces on this tide the ſea; the, 
priors, during the laſt wars of the Holy Land, having 
* ＋ the prerogative of giving the habit aud crols 
of the order to novices, without making due enquizies 
into their birth, or ſufficiently examinipg whether they 
were truly, called to it; a practice, which would ſoon 
have brought this illuſtrious order into contempt. 
To reform theſe abuſes, two general chapters were 
* held. In the firſt an order was made, that no 
F292. military hoſpitaller ſhould have more thaa three 
| great horſes for him{elf, or ride with gold or 
filver furniture; and, by another ſtatute, the priors 
were exprelsly forbid to admit any novice, without a 
commiſfion, from the grand maſter. But an exception 
was made with regard to the bailiages of Spain, where 
the order would have been foon deſtroyed, if, to ſup- 
ply the contiaual loſſes they ſuſtained agaiuſt the Moors 
of Granada, they could not. have reccived a new knight 
till a brevet or commiſſion came from the grand ma- 
ſter, whoſe ordinary reſidence was in ſo remote a coun» 
try, and who might frequently be at ſea, or engaged 
in ſome enterprize againſt the infidels. 1 
*Tw as in the ſecond general chapter that they made 
a regulation, which appeared very neceſſary 
1293. with regard totheprivate debts that the knights 
left at their death. It was ordered, that they 
ſhould be diſcharged out of the ſale of their equipage, 
and if that was not ſufficient to pay the whole, the xe» 
flue ſhoald be raiſed out of the fund which every 
knight aſſigned for the ſervice of the order, either at 
his admiſſion into it, or out of ſuch particular douati- 
ons as were made him afterwards, the uſe of which he 
enjoyed for his life ; regulations, all of which ſuppoſe 
the abuſes we have now been {peaking of, and which 
they defigned to redreſs by theſe new ſtatute. 
Tu Is relaxation in, the regular diſciplige aroſe part» 
ly from the (tate of the univerſal church at that time. 
It had, for above two years before, been without a vis 
fible head. The ſovereign pontiſts had always kept @ 
oy vigilant ' 
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vigilant eye upon the conduct of the hoſpitallers. Dur- 
ing the vacaney of the holy ſce, no notice could be tay 
ken of the abules which'riches introduced into the or- 
der. At length the cardindls, wlio, for twenty-ſeven 
months together, through an obſtinacy not very edi- 
tying, could not agree in the choloe of a | 
pope, determined at laſt in favour of a re- July 5th, 
eluſe, called Peter de Mobrhon,“ highly 1294. 
eſteemed ſor his eminent piety, and who af- 
terwards founded a particular congregation of monks, 
known by the name of Celeſtines. The cardinals fent 
him the inſtrument of his election by Bernault de Gout, 
archbiſhop of Lyons, accompauied with four other de- 
puties, Cardinal Peter Colouna going likeways of his 
own voluntary motion along with them. Thele depu- 
ties found the holy monk 'fhut up in a httle cell, built 
on the top of a mountain, near the city of Sulmo, in 
the kingdom of Naples. There was in it a ſmall win- 
dow with bars before it, from which he talked to all 
that, driwn by the fame of his virtues, came to conſult 
him about the ſureſt way of attaining to Chriſtian per- 
foction. Theſe deputies of the conclave ſaw through 
the prate a venerable old man, about. ſeventy-two 
years old, pale and wan; emaciated by a conſtant 
eourle of auſterities, his hair ſtaring, his beard long 
and uncouth, and his eyes ſwoln with the tears that he 
ſhed continually in bis prayers. The archbiſhop of 
Lyons, pretenting him the inſtrument of his election, 
told him, that he was choſen unanimouſly in the con- 
clave to be head of the church, and conjured him, iu 
the name of God, to ſubmit to his vocation, and give 
his aſſent readily to a choice ſo-neceſſary for Chriſtiani· 
ty, ſince the long vacancy of the holy ſee. The holy 
man proſtrated himſelf on the ground, and, after con- 
tinuing a conſiderable time in prayer, he roſe up, and, 
fearing to oppoſe the will of God, conſented to his e- 
lection, and was afterwards conſecrated at Aquila, a 
town of Abruzzo, by the name of Celeſtine V. * 75 
31 | ABE 
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Tu new pope, as ſoon as he was ſeated in the 
chair of St. Peter, gave the order of St. John proofs 
of his vigilancy in regard to their conduct and demea- 
nour. He exhorted them in the warmeſt, and withal 
in the moſt moving terms, to reflect upon the religious 
profeſſion they had embraced, and the folemn vows 
they had made at the altar; and, to ſupply them with 
temporal ſuccours, as well as ſpiritual, the holy pon- 
tiff, conſidering that thoſe knights, in defending the 

Holy Land, had loſt all the effects and poſſeſſions that 
their order enjoyed there, ſent a bull to the grand ma- 
ſter, by which, in conſideration of thoſe loſſes and their 
ſervices, he exempts them for the future from paying 
their ſhare of certain contributions, which the popes, 
the coHege of cardinals, and the legates eſpecially, ex- 
acted all over the diſtri of their legatine authority, in 
a manner entirely arbitrary, and oftentimes at the ex- 
pence of the ornaments and ſacred veſſels of the church. 

Tris was not the only abuſe that the holy pope had 
2 mind to reform ; but he found ſo many obſtacles in 
his way, and was moreover ſo ſenſible of his own little 
capacity for government, that he readily gave ear to 


the ſuggeſtions of ſome cardinals, who, taking advan- 


tage of the tenderneſs of his conſcience, exaggerated 
to him the obligations and dangers of the papal digni- 
ty, in hopes of ſucceeding him in it. 
Ir is even ſaid, that.cardinal Cajetan, who aſpired to 
the popedom, ſpared neither artiſices nor 2 to 
uade the holy man to abdicate his dignity, and that 
ſuborned a raſcal to counterfeit an angel of light, 
and order him, in the name of God, and under pain of 
damnation, to return to his cell. 
CxrESTINE, who was a weak man, took the voice 
of an inipoſtor for that of heaven, and beſides, he choſe 
rather to return to the private condition of a monk, 
than continue any longer in a dignjty, where he was 
not allowed to do the good he withed, and hinder the 
evil he could not bear. In fine, whether it was inſpi- 
ration, or diſtaſte for a court where politicks then got 
the better of the maxims of the golpel, he Lots 
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himſelf, and made his own abdication * in a full con- 
fiſtory, with a magnanimity, of which there had nes 
ver been an inſtance before, nor perhaps will be here- 
after. Cardinal Cajetan, who had taken all poſſible 
mealures to facilitate the acceptance of his reſignation, 
reaped the fruits of it in the next conclave, and, by the 
help of his cabal, was raiſed to the height of his wiſhes, 
and inveſted with that eminent dignity. He 
took the name of Boniface VIII. Hewas learn- 1294. 
ed in the civil and canon law, an excellent 
politician, and a conſummate ſtateſman, but of an un- 
meaſurable ambition, covetous, revengeful and cruel ; 
and, during all the time of his pontificate, was wholly 
taken up with the chimerical project of uniting the tem- 
oral and ſpiritual words, and employing the authority 
be was inveſted with, which was purely ſpiritual. to ac- 
quire, under one pretext or other, a temporal dominion 
over the territories of all Chriſtian princes ; ſuch was 
his ambition, a paſſion to which his predeceſſor fell 
the firſt ſacriſice. 

CELESTINE, by this abdication, becoming again 
brother Peter de Mourhon, flattered himſelf that he 
had ſhaken off all fetters, and recovered his liberty. 
The good man was for making no other ule of it, but 
to chuſe a defart where he might paſs the reſt of his 
days a ſtranger to all the world; but Boniface, for fear 
ſome new ſcruple ſhould make him revoke his reſigna- 
tion, ordered him to be apprehended, and, to diſcover 
the moſt ſecret diſpoſitions of his prĩſoner, obliged him 
to come to confeſſion to himſelf. The pious recluſe's 
declarations, though made with the utmoſt ſincerity, 

Vor. II. B were 


Ego Celeſtinus papa quintus, motvs ex leęitimis cauſis, id eſt, 
causa humilitatis, melions vitæ & conſcientiæ illæſæ, debilitate 
corporis, defectu ſcientiæ, & malignitate populi, & inficmitate 
perſonæ; & ut præteritæ conſolationis vitæ poſſim reparare quio- 
tem, ſpontè ac liberè cedo papatui, & expreſsè renuntio loco & 
dignitati, oneri & honori; dans plenam & liberam facultatem ex 
nunc ſacro cœtui c:r/inalium eligendi & providendi duntaxat ca- 


nonice univerſali ecdeſiæ de paſtore. Boſio, t. 2. I. I. p. 7. Rate 
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were not ſufficient to remove his fears; and it is report- 
ed, that, to rid himſelf entirely of this uneaſinels, he 
got him diſpatched by ill uſage. He ſhut him up like 
a criminal in a hideous dungeon, and ſo very narrow, 
that there was not room enough to put a lorry bed into 
it. The bawbarous jailors that watched him narrowly, 
as ſoon as ever he had cloſed his eyes to take a little 
reſt, interrupted his ſleep, and, by this barbarous de- 
vice, ſoon put an end to the poor remainder of his life. 


The pope, by this inhuman conduct, made himſelf o-“ 


dious to all good men. There was a ſort of prophecy 
about that time current in the world, in which Cele- 
ſtine, ſpeaking of his ſucceſſor, and the tricks he had 
uſed to arrive at the papacy, is made to ſay, Thou 
art got upon the throne of St. Peter like a fox; thou 
& ſhalt reign like a lion, and die like a dog.” But 
it is very probable, that this prophecy, like 3 
of others, was not invented till after the events hap- 
pened. | 

HowEvex this be, Boniface, who fancicd himſelf 
as much a ſucceſſor of the Czlars as of. St. Peter, was 
no ſooner ſeated in his pontifical chair, than he profeſ- 
ſed a particular affection for the hoſpitallers and tem- 
plars. He knew very well, that thele two bodics were 
compoſed, at leaſt in the main, of geutlemen and brave 
Warriors, and he omiticd neither an open and avowed 
protection, nor favours, nor benefits, to engage them in 
a ſtricter adherence to the holy ſec, and his particular 
intereſts. 

THe hoſpitallers of St. John were the firſt that ex - 


perienced the effects of his protection. The kings of 


England and Portugal, after the loſs of the Holy Land, 
pretended that the hoſpitallers, who had cemmandries 
in their territories, had no right to ſend the revenues 
thereof abroad, and remit them to the Levant, preten- 
ſions of a dangerous example, and which might have 
terrible conſequences, by their influence on other mo- 
narchs of Chriſtendom. | 
THE two kings we are ſpeaking of went ſo far as 
40 ſtop this money, and ſequeſtrate it; aud, to juſtify 
| their 
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their conduct, they pave out, that the commandries of 
the order, being founded in their dominions by the 

kings their predeceſſors, or elle by their ſubjects, only 

for the defence of the Holy Land, they could not, ſince 

the loſs thereof. and the conqueſts of the infidels, make 

a beiter uſe of the revenues of thoſe gfeat benefices, 

than by employing them for maintaining the poor of 
each nation, inſtead of [ending the money to the iſle of 
Cyprus, where it ſerved only to ſapport the luxury, 

and feed the pleaſures of the knights of St. John. 

THESE reproaches were not perhaps altogether ground» 
leis with regard to ſeveral particular comnanders; but 
they made no impreſſion at all upon Boniface. That pon- 
tiff, who knew no way of treating with crowned heads, 
but that of haughtinels, threatened the two princes im- 
mediately with the thunders of the church, if they did 
Not revoke their orders. He repreſented to the king, 
that the hoſpitallers had fixed their reſidence in the iſle 
of Cyprus, not fo much for a place of refuge and re- 
treat, as to be within reach whenever an opportunity 
offered of renewing the war, and recovering the Holy 
Land; that they diſcharged the obligations of their 
profeſſion as much in that iſle as in Paleſtine; that they 
bad there an hoſpital open to all the poor, and kept 
ſhips in their ports, to ſerve for the convoy and ſecuri- 
ty of pilgrims; and that this military order, from which 
the church received ſuch ſervices, being under the par- 
ticular protection of the popes, he was neceſſarily ob- 
liged to make uſe of his authority, which he derived 
from God alone, againſt the uſurpers of revenues, de- 
dicated to the defence of Chriſtianity, The menaces 
of this pontiff proved more effectual than his reaſons, 
and brought the two kings to a compliance ; their or- 
ders were revoked, and the ſequeſtration taken of, 

THE pope treated Henry de Luſignan, king of Cy- 
prus in a manner ſtill more haughty. That prince, as 
has been obſerved, had given the hoſpitallers and tem- 
plars a retreat in his ifland ; but fearing they might 
make themſelves as powerful there as they had been in 
Paleſtine, he iſſued out a ſoleinn edi, forbidding them 
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to purchaſe any eſtates there; and the pope, in compli» 
ance with that monarch, had confirmed this edit by | 
particular bulls. The king of Cyprus had laid upon 
them a ſort of general poll tax, in which the clergy of 
this kingdom, and the body of nobility and gentry were 
comprehended, as well as the common people. The 
pope was ſoon. informed of it; and, as the leaſt pretence | 
imaginable was enough to put that pontiff upon ſtretch *' 
ing his authority, he did not fail to exert himſelf up- 
on this occaſion. He called this tax a downright in- 
vaſion of the privileges that the holy ſee had been 
pleaſed'to grant to the military orders, and he wrote to 
the king of Cyprus, like a fovereign to his ſubject, in 
the molt arrogant and imperious terms. 

„% WE will, fays he, and ordain, that the impoſt, 
cc yulgarly called the poll-tax, the very name of which 
« is horrible and deteſtable, be abſolutely aboliſhed, 
cc and that the king ſhall not impoſe it on his own ſub- 
« jets, without the permiſſion of the holy ſee ; and, 
4 with regard to other taxes and payments, we like- 
&« ways declare the knights. hoſpitallers and templars 
« abſolutely exempted from them.” The pope add- 
ed in his letter, that though the holy ſee had by a bull 
confirmed the edict, which prohibited thoſe military 
friars from making any purchaſes, yet the king ought 
not to take that conceſſion of the holy ſee in a. rigorous 
ſenſe, fo as to hinder the knights from enlarging the 
encloſures about their convents, and purchaſing ſuch 
Houſes as adjoincd to their principal houſe, and were 
neceſſary for the lodging of a great order, which, be · 
ſides the pilgrims and the poor, always maintained a 
body of troops to mann their veſſels. 

THe king of Cyprus, finding himſelf wounded by 
the imperious pontift's letters, in a part the moſt ſenſi · 
ble of any to princes, and in his 3 authority, 
omitted nothing to make the knights feel the whole 
weight of his reſentment. He deelared publicly, that 
he would not ſuffer a ſet of men in the heart of his 
kingdoms, that pretended to be independant of all o- 
ther authority but that of the pope's. His miniſters 
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thereupon, in contempt of the pontiff's prohibition, 
compelled the knights to pay their poll money; and 
this covetous prince exaQed the ſame tribute of the 
clergy. The nobilicy and gentry were not exempted 
from it; and the people, who generally pay more than 
the other orders of the ſtate, and always firlt, were [till 
worle treated, 1 5 

Tuls prince, by his greedineſs, raiſed a general dif- 
content. The templars, who were naturally proud 
and haughty, and by the neceſſities of the kings of Je- 
ruſalem, who ſtood in need of their ſuceour, had ac- 
quired a ſort of independence, being incenſed againſt 
Henry, fomented the national diſcontent, which broke 
out at laſt into an open revolt. Amaury, titular prince 
of Tyre, and brother to the king, was undethand the 
encourager of it. This ambitious prince alþired to the 
crown; and when, by himſelf and his emiſſaries, he had 
made ſure of the troops and the inhabitants of the ca- 
pital, he took off the mask, put himſelf at the head of 
the rebels, ſeized on the king's perfon ; and, to re- 
move him out of the ſight of the people, who are very 
ſuſceptible of compaſſion, and naturally inconſtant, he 
{ent him to Haiton, king of Armenia, whoſe fiſter he 
had married; and Haiton confined the unfortunate 
prince in a caſtle, ſituated among the mountains border- 
ing on Cilicia, Amaury, after this, got the king his 
brother declared incapable of the government, and was 
preparing to take the crown, when a valet de chambre 
of the depoſed king, called Simonet, who always con- 
tinued faithful to his firſt maſter, though he had enter- 
ed into the uſurper's ſervice, making uſe of the liberty 
he was allowed of a free acceſs to his apartment, ſtab- 
bed him in his bed, occaſioning thereby a new revolu- 
tion, in which king Henry recovered both his liberty 
and crown. The grand maſter did not engage on any 
ſide in all theſe commotions, and died a little after the 
king of Cyprus's return into his dominions. 

THE hoſpitallers chole in his ſtead ,, 
Odo de Pins, of the language of Pro- Opo ps Pine. 
vence, deſcended from an illuſtrious and noble family 
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in Catalonia, from which likeways the houſe of Pins 
in Languedoc, who bear the fame arms, pretend to de- 
rive their original. Odo de Pins was a knight far ad- 
vanced in years, exceeding pious, and allowed to be 
an exact obſerver of the regular diſcipline. While he 
was only a private man, all his brother knights thought 
him worthy of the grand maſterſhip ; but ſcarce was 
he arrived at that eminent dignity, but they found he 
wanted many of the qualifications proper for govern- 
ment, eſpecially in an order, the dutics whereof relat- 
ed as much to the exercile of arms, as to prayer and 
works of charity. He imagined he had diſcharged all 
the obligations incumbent upon him, when he had ſpent 
whole days in the oratory. Perhaps he might be more 
devout than was proper in his poſt ; and perhaps too, 
his knights were leis ſo than their character required. 
However that be, his exceſſive fondneſs for devotion 
and retirement occaſioned, in ſome meaſure, a neglect 
of all kinds of military enterprizes. 
Tre knights, who, ſince the loſs of their poſſeſſi- 
ons in Paleſtine, had ſcarce any ſubſiſtence. but what 
they got by cruiſing, murmured openly at his indiffe- 
rence for any naval preparations. They joined in a 
body to lay their complaints before the pope, deſiring 
his permiſſion to depole him. Boniface ſummoned him 
to Rome, to hear his defence on the ſubject of the griev- 
ances of his knights. Odo, who was better cut out to 
_ obey than command, ſet forward immediately, but died 
before he could reach the capital of the Chriſtian 
| | world. The hoſpitallers, upon the 
WILLIAM DE news of it, choſe for his ſucceſſor 
* VILLARET., brother William de Villaret, of the 
1262. language of Provence, great prior of 
7 St. Giles, and then reſiding at his pri- 
ory. This gentleman had a brother that was allo a 
knight at that time, and one of the moſt e 32 
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of the order; and the monaſtery of the nuns of St. John 
at Fieux in Querci, was governed by Jourdaine de Vil- 
laret their ſiſter. | 

Tnovo the new grand maſter had received an 
account of his election, he was in no great haſte to ſet | 
out for the iſle of Cyprus, but was reſolved 
firſt to viſit in perion all the priories of the. 1298. 
languages of Provence, Auvergne and France; 
and, by cares ſo becoming his poſt, he reſtored the re- 
gular diſcipline to its purity, confirming it afterwards 
by a chapter, which he called in the commandry of la 
Tronquiere, a member depending on the great priory 
of St. Giles. He made ſeveral very uſeful regulations 
there; and 'twas in this chapter that he put the nunne- 
ries of Beaulieu, Martel, and Fieux, which belonged to 
the lady nuns of the order, under the viſitation of the 
great prior of St. Giles and his ſucceſſors. The lady 
luperior of Beaulieu is eletive and perpetual, takes 
the title of grand prioreſs, and wears the great croſs. 

Tas houſe of Belver or Beaulieu was originally 
only an hoſpital, founded by the lords of the houſe of 
Themines, about A. D. 1220, between Figeac and 


Rocamadour, for the relief of the poor and pilgrims, 


which came that way in their paſſage to the Holy 
Land. In 1259, a lord of Themines, called Gilbert, 
and Aigline his wife, gave this houſe to the order of 
St. John of Jeruſalem, with all the poſſeſſions annexed 
to it*®. This donation was accepted in the name of 
the order, by brother Peter Gerard, commander of the 
houſes of Quercy, and brother Gerald de Baras, great 
commander of the houſes on the ſea- ſide, as the deed of 
gift expreſſes his title, which mult evidently be under- 
ſtood of the fiſt dignity of the order, (excepting that 
of the grand maſterſhip) and ſuch as was annexed to 


Tux antient family of Themines paſſed ſucceſſively into thoſe 
of Cardaillac and de Penne, and aſtewards into thit of Lauſiere, 
from whence, about the end of the ſixteenth century, ſprung 
Pons de Lauſiere Themines, knight of the order of St. Michael and 
the Holy Ghoſt, macihal of France, ſeneſchal aad governor of 
the p:ovince of Quercy, ; 
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the language of Provence preferably to all others. 
Tas in this chapter of la Tronquiere that William 
de Villaret, then grand maſter, gave the habit and 
eroſs of the order to ſeveral young ladies of quality, 
who had devoted themſelves in that hoſpital to the ſer- 
vice of the poor, and appointed Aigline de Themines, 
the founder's daughter, for the prioreſs. The grand 
maſter made this houſe ſubje to the viſitation of the 


great prior of St. Giles, and eſtabliſhed ſeveral other. 


regulations, which Aigline, and four other ladies, de- 


puted by the convent, and preſent at la Tronquiere, 


ſubmitted to being afterwards ratified in a particular 
meeting of their chapter. 

We cannot diſcover the time of the foundation of 
the houſe of Martel, ſituate in the city of that name, 
and which for a long time was called the hoſpital of 
the true croſs. As Br another houſe of the order call- 
ed Fieux, Jourdaine de Villaret, ſiſter to the grand ma- 
ſter and Fulk de Villaret knight of the order, was 
the firſt prioreſs of it, as may be ſeen in the catalogue 
of the ſuperiors of that houſe. - But as it has been ſince 
united to that of Beaulieu, we ſhall ſay nothing farther 
about it ; only obſerving, that in theſe three houſes, 
as well as in that of Tholouſe, which is of a modern 
foundation, and in all others of the order, in what coun- 
try ſoever they are ſituate, the nuns are obliged io be 
of noble birth, and the ſame proofs are required of them 
as for the knights. 

TukElIR habit is a robe of red cloth, with a mantle 
of black cloth, upon which they wear a croſs of white 
linen with eight points, a practice which has varied 
in different provinces, and in different apes, the 
cauſes of which we ſhall relate in the courſe of this 
hiſtory*. | 

AT the latter end of this century, and during the 
maſterſhip of William de Villaret, pope.Boniface VIII. 
conſidering the loſs which this military order had ſuf- 
fered of all their poſſeſſions in Paleſtine, to enable them 


the better to carry on the armaments they had ſet on 


foot, 
In. arch, vatic. ex regiſt. Bon. VIII. t. 2. fol. 308. 
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foot, annexed the famous abbey of the holy trinity of 
Venuſia, in the kingdom of Naples, to the manſe of 
the grand maſter. The pope, by his bull of the third 
year of his pontificate, declares, that he was induced 
to ſuppreſs. the monks of that convent, on account of 
the irregularity of their manners; and that for a contrary 
reaſon, he had thought fit to confer it upon the hof. 
pitallers, who daily expoſed their own lives to defend 
thoſe of pilgrims, and guard them in their paſſage to 
the Holy Land. Twas almoſt at the fame time, and 
out of a like motive, that Henry, marquis of Hochberg, 
of the houſe of Baden, before he entered. into the or- 
der of the templars, gave the hoſpitallers his lordſhip 
of Henerſheim, near Friburg, the reſidence of the 
great priors of Germany. This graut was confirmed 
twenty years after by Henry and Rodolph, marquiſſes 
of Hochberg. 

THE grand maſter repaired to Rome to thank the 
pope for his benefaQions ; and, after receiving his ble 
fing, ſet. out for the iſle of Cyprus, and arrived happily 
at Limiſſo, in the head houſe of the order, and ſeat of 
its reſidence. He was expected there with impatience, 
not only becaule of the opinion they had entertained 
of his wiſdom and capacity in government, but allo in 
hopes that his preſence and application would give new 
warmth to a ſcheme projected for driving the Sarazens 
out of the Holy Land. 

Gaz Ax, ſon of Argun beforementioned, cham af 
the Mogul Tartars, king of Perſia, and a de- 
ſcendant or ſucceſſor of Genchizcan, was at 1300, 
the head of this league. Pachymerus, a 
Greek and cotemporary hiftorian, has given us a cha- 
racter of that prince, which is too great, if it be a juſt 
one, not to be inſerted - here®, © When that prince, 


© fays the hiſtorian, mounted the throne, he caſt his 


eyes upon the hiſtories of Cyrus and Alexander the 

great, to take from thence the model of his conduct. 

He admired particularly the great qualities of the 

% vanquiſher of Darius. In his military expeditions he 
% made 
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cc made uſe of the Iberians ; and did fo, ſays this hi- 
& {torian, as well in regard to the ſincere piety of that 
nation, and their inviolable attachment to the Chri- 
% ſtian religion, as for their courage and intrepidity 
in the field. As he knew the croſs was the trophy 
« of the Chriſtians, he placed it on the top of his ſtand- 


our ſalvation, that he gained glorious victories over 


the ſultan of Egypt He fell into Paleſtine, and, 


tacked the city of ſeruſalem, and was very near de - 


livering the ſepulch:e of our Saviour fromthe tyranny 
© of the inſidels.“ 


No body that reads this paſſage of the hiſtory of 
Pachymerus would have any other notion of Gazan 
but that he was a Chriſtian : yet all the other writers 
of his nation, Arabians, Perſians, poets and hiſtorians, 
maintain, that this prince was bred a pagan andidolater *, 
as moſt of the Tartars were at that time ; that he 
turned Mahometan afterwards, to conform to the reli- 
gion of the greateſt part of his ſubjects, who were of that 
profeſſion, and, at the ceremony of his circumſion, 
took the name of Mahomet. The miſtake of the Chri- 
ſtian hiſtorians aroſe probably from hence: The Tartar 
had married a Chriſtian princels of admirable beauty, 
dayghter to Livron or Leo, king of Armenia, and, out 
of complaiſance to the queen his wife, had allowed 
her the public exerciſe of her religion in his palace, 
which might induce the miſſionaries and travellers to 
believe, that Gazan himſelf was a Chriſtian. Be that 
as it will, ſome time before, and even antecedent to 
the misfortunes of Henry king of Cyprus, a league was 
ſtruck up between the Tartarian prince, the king of 
Armenia, his father-in-law and neighbour, the-kin 
of Cyprus, Amaury de Luſignan his brother, and the two 
orders of the templars and hoſpitallers, who were con- 
ſidered in the eaſt as the principal ſtrength, and only 
reſource of the Chriſtians. 


HAITOR 


See the Bibliotheque oriental in the word Gazans 


ards, and 't Was under the protection of this fign of 


* to pratify the Iberians that were in his army, he at- 
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Hatrtov, lord of Curchy *, nephew, or .as others 
fay, only couſin to the king of Armenia, an eye wit- 
nels of theſe wars, has left us an exact account of them 
in his hiſtory of Tartary. *Tis from this author that 
we learn what advantages thele allies gained over the 
Sarazens. They defeated Nazer ſultan of Egypt, took 
the famous city of Damaſcus, and afterwards reduced 
the greateſt part of Syria, The hoſpitallers, who had 
no other view in this league but to chale the infidels 
out of the Holy Land, entered Paleſtine without op- 
poſition, at the head of a body of cavalry, which Ga- 
zan gave them for a reinforcement. They found the 
country open and defencelels ; the cities, if they were 
not rather to be called villages, without any fortifica- 
tions; Jeruſalem deſtitute of walls, as well as Chriſti- 
an inhabitants; no body appearing to oppole their con- 
queſts. But that which facilitated theſe conqueſts 
made it afterwards impoſſible to maintain them. The 
Sarazens after the taking of St. John d'Acre, had raſed 
the fortifications of all the towns in Paleſtine, ſo that 
the kingdom was only a large country, expoſed to the 
n power, and every force that was maſter of the 

Id. 

THE hoſpitallers, inſinitely pleaſed with having made 
their way to the holy city, thought of rebuilding the 


walls, in order to maintain themſelves there. But the 


cham of Tartary, being obliged to repaſs the Euphrates 
and return into Perſia, to march againſt a body of 
rebels, that had made an inſurrection in his ablence, 
that prince recalled out of Paleſtine the troops which 
he had lent the hoſpitallers; and, after their retreat, 
there was no poſſibility, with the ſingle forces of the 
order, to.keep the field againſt the armies of the Sara» 
Zeus. 

_ ACCORDINGLY the ſoldan, after the Tartars were 
drawn off, fell again into Paleſtine; and, upon the news 
of his march, and that he was advancing with a mighty 
body of troops towards Jeruſalem, the hoſpitallers, who 

a | had » 


Chap. 43. 
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had entered like conquerors, were forced to quit it in a 
manner like pilgrims. 
Gazan, in the mean time, having quickly pacified 
the troubles that had riſen in Perſia during his 
1301. abſence, reſumed his firſt deſigns againſt the 
ſoldan of Egypt. The politic Tartar had no 
other view in re-eſtabliſhing the Latin Chriſtians in 
Paleſtine, but to make uſe of them afterwards for a bar. 
rier, to hinder the Sarazeus of Egypt from having any 
communication with Syria. But having diſcovered by 
the former campaign how inconſiderable a force the 
kings of Armenia and Cyprus were able to bring into 
the ficld, and being ſenſible, that the military orders 
could not of themſelves make head againſt the ſoldan's 
power, he was fully convinced, that, to drive the Sa- 
razens both out of Syria and Paleſtine, and to enable the 
Chriſtians to maintain themſelves in the latter, it was 
neceſſary to engage the princes of the Weſt in this war, 
and bring ſome cruſade into the Levant, like the firſt of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, which had driven them out of 
the Holy Land. 
. THis was the motive of a noted embaſſy, which he 
ſent to pope Boniface VIII. and which afterwards pro- 
ceeded onto France. There are ſome hiſtorians indeed, 
that aſcribe this-negotiation to Mahomet Gayateddin, 
otherwiſe called Algiaptou, brother and ſucceſſor to 
Gazan. The Perſians, in their tongue, call this latter 
Chodabenda, i. e. the ſervant of God: Haiton the hi- 
ſtorian names him Carbaganda, and ſays that his mo- 
ther was a Chriſtian, and that he was baptiſed and 
named Nicholas; but that afier his mother's death, he 
turned. Muſulman. But whoever-was the author of this 
embaſſy, the perſon deputed upon that occaſion, arriv- 
ing at Rome, deſired the pope in the cham his'maſter'%s 
name, to engage the — powerful princes of his com- 
-munion, to join part of their troopsto the armies he hall 
on foot, in order to drive the Sarazetis out of Syria and 
Paleſtine, offering to leave the Latin Chriſtians the en- 
tire poſſeſſion of the Holy Land, | 
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Tux embaſſador *, to make his propolals go down 
the readier, politicly inſinuated, that the cham his ma- 
ſter was no way averſe to embracing the Chriſtian reli- 
gion® ; an artifice perhaps new at that time, and too 


| ſtale at this, but which ſerves at leaſt for a proof, that 


this prince was either a Pagan or Mahometan. 
UNLUCKILY for the ſucceſs of ſo great an enter- 
priſe, the pope was then in the violenteſt fits of his im- 
placable hatred to Philip the Fair, King of France, 
whom in reproach he compared to the idol of Bel, or 
Baal, by a ridiculous ſenſeleſs alluſion that his groſs 
ignorance of that Phznician word betrayed him into. 
The ground of this hatred was Phibp's openly refuſing 
to ſubmit to that abſolute and deſpotic power, which 
Boniface claimed over all Chriſtian ſtates. He owned 
indeed, that ſovereigns within their own dominions 
were ſupreme in temporals ; but then he pretended a 


right of taking cogniſance of the differences that aroſe 


between them, under pretence, as he ſaid, that it be- 
hoved him to know, if they could in certain juncture⸗ 
and circumſtances make war without fin. In virtue of 
this cavilling diſtinction, the new caſuiſt was for draw- 
ing to his own tribunal the cogniſance and abſolute de- 
don of all their differeuces, and he threatened ſuch as 
refuſed to ſubmit to it, to excommunicate them, to lay 
an interdi& on their dominions, and abſolve their ſub- 
jects from their oath of fidelity. Twas the ſhorteſt 
way of attaining to an univerlal monarchy ; but unlucki- 
ly for the ſucceſs of theſe pretenſions, the pontiff, 
in the perſon of Philip the Fair, had to do with a 
powerful prince, haughty and imperious in his nature, 
infinitely jealous of the rights of his crown, rightly ap- 


priled of thoſe of the pope's, and who at the ſame time 
Vo I. II. C that 


1 Spicil. t. 11. p. 609. 


„ Parifiis ipſa hebdomada Paſchæ venerunt ad regem Franciæ 
nuncii Tartarorum, dicentes, quo ſi rex & barones gentes ſuos in 
Terrz Sanctæ ſubſidium deſtinarert, eorum dominus Tartarorum 
rex Saracenos totis viribus expugnatet, et tam ipſe quam populus 


ſuus efficerentur libenti anime Chriſtiani, Contin, chron. de 
Nangis ad ann. 1303. 
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that he denied them nothing that was due to the viſible 
head of the church, did yet maintain with an invincible 
firmnels, that thoſe pontiffs, with regard to Chriſtian 
monarchs, had no authority but what was purely ſpiri- 
tual, that this very authority was barely miniſterial, 


and that they ought to govern the church of Chriſt ac- 


cording to the canons of general councils. 


BoNIFACE, enraged to meet with ſuch an obſtacle | 


to the eſtabliſhment of his chimerical project, had rail- 
ed up enemies on. all ſides againſt France, and even 
apainſt the perſon of the king. *'Tis to this pontiff, 
that the revolt of the Flemings, and the Engliſh war is 
aſcribed. And whillt theſe open enemies were attack- 
ing the frontiers of the kingdom, the fovereign pontiff 
lett no methods untried to raiſe (editions within it, and 
debauch the ſecular and regular clergy from the obedi- 
ence they owed their ſovereign. 

Sven was the diſpoſition of Boniface, when the cham 
of Tartary's embaſſador arrived at Rome. The imperi- 
ous pontiff eagerly catched at this pretence of ſignaliz- 
ing his pretended power over the perſon of the king 
and his ſubjeRs. | 

In the faſt cruſades, the popes, with regard to ſo- 
vereigns, never made uſe of any means but thoſe of in- 
treaty and exhortation. But afterwards, and as oppor- 
tunities offered, to get rid of princes whoſe power they 
were jealous of, they engaged them in thole expediti- 
ons by motives of penance, and ſometimes on pain of 
excommunication. Thus by menacing them with the 
cenſures of the church, they had created a fort of righ: 
in the papacy to ſend the greateſt monarchs into the 
eaſt in a ſtate of exile, tho' ſtill under the pretext of 
delivering the Holy Land out of the hands of the infi- 
dels. *Twas with ſuch views, that Boniface diſpatch- 
ed the biſhop of Pamiers to the king. That prelate, 
who was animated with the ſpirit and haughtinels of bis 
maſter, delivered his meſſage to Philip, not ſo much like 
an embaſſador and meſſcnger of peace, as a herald ſent 
to declare war againſt him. | | 

He 
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He told him, that it was the pope's intention, he 
ſhould croſs the ſea immediately at the head of all the 
forces of France, and join his troops with thoſe of the 
king of Perſia, to drive the Sarazens out of Syria and 
Paleſtine. Boniface, under colour of this pious motive, 
had no deſign but to get the king at a diſtance from his 


cle ¶ own dominions, in hopes of eſtabliſhing his pretended tem- 
ül⸗ poral power there in his abſence. But beſides that the 
en haughtineſs and inſolence of his nuncio, tho' a French- 
ff, man, was of itſelf abundantly ſufficient to make the 
is pope's propoſals be rejected, that pontiff had to do 
k- with a prince infinitely jealous, as we have faid, of 
tiff the ſovereign rights of his crown, who underſtood his 
nd true Wel perfectly well, naturally frugal, and in- 
li- deed ſo gralping at money, that his memory has been . 
reproached for not always confining himſelf to juſt mea- 
um ſares for raiſing it. Far therefore from being diſpoſed 
ri- to put himſelf to the neceſſary expences for to tedious 
12— an expedition, it was preiended, that he wanted even 
ng ſupplies to maintain the wars that the pope had ſecreily 
ſtirred up againſt him. 
o- THERE did not likewiſe want ſuſpicions, that Boni - 
n- face had a deſign of making war upon France. Reports 
- went current about, that the templars had offered their 
ey ſervices to that pontiff, and had alto furniſhed him 
ti- with conſiderable ſums to begin the war; fo that Phi- 
of lip, inſtead of entertaining a thought of quitting his 
he dominions in ſuch a juncture, ordered the pope's nuncio 
h: away, who had ſpoken to him with ſo much haughti- 
= neſs and infolence ; and, by his diſmiſſioy, the cham's 
af embaſſador, who was come on purpole to France, ſaw 
fi- his negotiation miſcarry. 
"8 Tas a very ſenſible afflition to the hoſpitallers to 
e, hear of the ill fuccels of this embaſly. I hey ſaw their 
is hopes of recovering the Holy Land father off than ever. 
= Beſides, they had but a very indifferent ſituation in the 
nt iſle of Cyprus, conſidering the temper of the king. a 


covetous and jealous priuce, who was for impoſing 

taxes upon them, as we have ſaid, though they had never 

paid any tribute under the kings of Jeruſalem, but that 
C 2 of 
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of their blood, which they daily ſhed fo generouſly in 
defence of the Chriſtians. 

THe ſurprizing death of Boniface, who died through 

grief, that he was fallen under the power, and 

1303. into the hands of the French, gave the hoſpi- 

tallers ſome hopes of ſeeing in a ſhort time a 


more religious pope, who, inſtead of ſowing, and keep» | 


ing up diviſions among Chriſtian princes, as Boniface 
did, would on the contrary employ all the intereſt that 
his dignity gave him, to diſpoſe them to unite together 
and form a new crulade. 
ACCORDINGLY the cardinals, eleven days after 
Boniface's deceaſe, choſe in his ſtead Nicholas Bocaſſi - 
ni, a dominican, cardinal and biſhop of Oſtia, a pre- 


late of a holy life, and profound learning. He took the | | 


name of Benedict XI. and as ſoon as he was ſeated in 
the holy lee, he expreſſed a great deal of eagerneſs to 
procure powerful ſuccours, and a confiderable arma- 
ment to bs ſent into the eaſt, But theſe pious diſpoſi- 
tions were attended with no effects, by reaſon of the 
pope's death, who was only cight days on the throne 
of St. Peter. 

Txt conclave met at Perugia, where it continued 
near a year; and there was reaſon to fear it would not 
end ſo loon, becauſe of the miſunderſtanding between 
the cardinals, who were divided into two faQtions, and 
had determined never to conſent to the election of any 
perion that was then in the conclave. Cardinal Francis 
Cajetan, nephew to Boniface, and inheritor of his ha - 
tred againſt Philip the Fair, and the two cardinal Co- 
lonna's, who were partiſans of France, was at the head 
of one of the factions. The other party, which was 
devoted to the king, was headed by cardinal Dupre, 
an intimate friend of the two cardinal Colonna's, 
whom Boniface, during his pontificate, had, out of a- 
_ to France, cruelly periecuted as well as all their 

ouſe. ' 

THe cardinals that were ſhut up in the conclave, aſ- 
ſembled every day, conferred together ſometimes in pu- 
blic aud ſometimes in private, and the, moſt artful among 


them 
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them endeavoured to gain over ſome votes in the con- 
trary faction. 

| CarDinart Dupre, who was excellent at theſe 
weapons, and a molt refined politician, addreſſing him- 
ſelf one day to cardinal Cajctan, We do a great. 
« deal of milchief, ſays he to him, with all the ap- 
& pearance of franknels, and cauſe an infinite pre- 
&« judice to the church, by keeping it fo long deſtitute 
« ofa head: adding, that, ſince they could not agree 
about a cardinal to be made pope, they muſt neceſſar- 
ily chuſe ſome perſon, tho not of the conclave, that was 
worthy of being advanced to that preat dignity : and 
that, to facilitate the election, he was of opinion, that 
one of the factions ſhould nominate any three arch- 
biſhops that they pleaſed beyond the mountains, and 
the other faction ſhould have the right of chuſing with- 
in forty days whomſoever they liked beſt of the three 
for pope. Cajetan replied; that there was no equality 
in this propolal, and that every body muſt lee plainly, 
that the faction which ſhould name the three candidates, 
had vaſtly the advantage, ſince by their nomination, 
they were fore of having one of their creatures for pope. 
Cardinal Dupre owned it, but added, that to ſhe how 
ſincerely he and the cardinals of his party wiſhed to 
have an end put to the ſcandal which their divifions 
cauſed in the church, they were ready to give up that 
advantage to the cardinals of the other faction; that 
thoſe of his party would freely conſent they ſhould 
have the naming of the three candidates, out of whom 
the pope was to be cholen ; and that for their own 
parts they would only reſerve to themitlves the right 
of chuſing out of three of their creatures, the perſon 
they thonght the molt deſerving, and him that was leaſt 
diſagreeable to them. 

BonIFace's nephew communicated this propoſal 
to his faction, aſcribing it to the impatience which 
Pupre and the old cardinals had to get out of the con- 
. C 3 clave ; 
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clave : and having brought the cardinals of his party 
in to approve of it, a formal treaty was drawn up and 
figned by all the cardinals ; in conlequence of which, 
Cajetan named three Ultramontain archbiſhops, all 
creatures of his uncle, and who, during that pope's 
pontificate, had eſpouſed his intereſt againſt the king. 
The firſt of the three was Bertrand de Got, archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux, a prelate of a noble houle in Aquitain, 
but wedded to his pleaſures, and eaten up with ambi- 
tion, an intimate friend and entire confident of Cajetan's, 
and a ſubject of the king of England's, who was then 
duke of Aquitain. Beſides, this prelate was an enemy 
to Philip the Fair, and particulary ſo to Charles de Va- 
Jois, that prince's brother, who, during the wars be- 
tween the French and Engliſh, had ravaged the caſtles 
and lands of his brother and neareſt relations. Yet 
this was the prelate upon whom cardinal Duprè fixed 
bis eyes to make him pope. He knew him thorough- 
ly, and made no queſtion but a man of his character, 
would eaſily ſacrifice his old friends and firſt benefac- 
tors to his promotion. He was likewiſe of opinion, 
that it would be no difficult matter, whilſt Italy was in- 
feſted with the factions and wars between the Guelphs 
and Gibbelines, to keep a man of his ambition and 
vanity in France, who would be charmed with ſhewing 
himſelf to his relations and countrymen in that height of 
power, to which the papal diadem was going to raiſe 
him. Cardinal Dupré communicated theſe views of 
his to Philip the Fair, by an expreſs which he diſpatch · 
ed to him with great ſecrecy, and which went from 
Perugia to Paris in eleven days. He ſent that prince 


the treaty between the two factions, and obſerved to 


him in his letter, that he had nothing to do but to make 
ſure of the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, who, to get at the 
papacy, would eafily ſubmit to all the conditions he 
ſhould require of him. 

Tus king having peruſed, theſe diſpatches, and the 
treaty between the cardinals, faw plainly what advan- 
zages were to be drawn from it. He wrote immediate- 


ly to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, that he had ſome af- 
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fairs of conſequence, in which he was particularly con- 
cerned, to communicate to him. He fixed at the ſame 
time a certain day on which he appointed him to re- 
pair to an abbay ſeated in the middle of a foreſt near 
St. John d'Angelu, promiſing to be there himſelf with- 
out fail, and enjoined him above all things a profound 
ſecrecy on this head. | 

Bor were punctual to the appointment, They came 
to an interview in the morning in the church of the 
abbay. Philip, after hearing mals, required the archbi- 
ſhop to put his hand upon the altar, and ſwear to keep 
the ſecret he was going to confide to him inviolably. 
After this precaution, he told him, that it was in his 
power to make him pope ; and, to covince him of it, 
he ſhewed him the treaty made at Perugia between the 
cardinals, with the paſſage in Dapre's letter, where 
that cardinal, in his own name, and in the name of the 
cardinals of the French faction, reters it to the king to 
chuſe which of the three archbiſhops he thought moſt 
worthy of the papacy. 

THe archbiſhop of Bourdeaux read theſe inſtru- 
ments with great aſtoniſhment ; and, when he had end- 
ed, threw himſelf at the king's feet, and embraced them 
with a tranſport eaſier to be imagined than expreſſed, 
asked pardon of him for his paſt conduct,“ I fe 
« well, fir, lays he to him, that you are for renderin 
© me good for evil; if I am happy enough to be ad- 
6 vanced to the popedom, I beg of you to be aſſured 
“e that you ſhall ſhare all the authority of it with me, 
« and I am ready to give you all the aſſurances of it 
% that you can demand for fo great a kindneſs.“ 

ThE king railed him up graciouſly, and having 
embraced him in token of a perfe reconciliation, told 
him, that when he ſhould be upon the throne of St. 
Peter, he deſired, that he would grant him fix favours, 
all of them juſt, and tending only to the good of the 
church and his kingdom, but he would be aſſured of 
them betore he entered into any more particular en- 
gagements with him. The lk two conditions which 


that prince propoled related only to the differences be- 
tween 
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tween him and pope Boniface, inſiſting, that he ſhould 
annul all the acts of that pope againſt himſelf, the car - 
dinals Colona, and his principal ſubjects. He requir- 
ed for the third condition, that he ſhould promiſe him 
to condemn the memory of Boniface, and order his 
bones to be burnt, as uſed to be done with thoſe of a- 
thielts and hereticks. The fourth article was concern - 
ing the affair of the cardinals Colonna, whom Boni- 
face had degraded for their adherence to France ; the 
\ king required that they ſhould be re-inſtated in their 
8 former dignities, and entire reſtitution made to them of 
all their etfe&ts and poſſeſſions, Philip demanded, as the 
fifth condition, that he might have leave to raiſe the 
tenths upon the clergy of France for five years toge- 
ther. The ſixth condition was not to be declared till 
afier the ceremony of the future pope's coronation 
thould be over. But I will have you, ſays the king, 
“for a further aſſurance of your promiſes, take a ſo- 
& lemn oath upon the holy ſacrament, and give me 
your brother and two nephews in hoſtage, whom 1 
will take with me to Paris, under pretence of re- 
conciling them to the count de Valois, my brother, 
and keep them there till you have fully made good 
« your word, Tis now for you, adds the king, to ſee 
« if you like the conditions.“ | 
Tux ambitious prelate, drunk with joy and hope, 
promiled every thing, and {wore folemnly on the holy 
facrament to perform the conditions required. He 
ſent at the ſame time for his brother and nephews, and 
delivered them into the king's hands. That prince 
diſpatched away immediately an expreſs to cardinal 
Dopre, and thoſe of his faction, with advice, that he 
had taken all the neceſſary ſecurities from the archbi- 
ſhop of Bourdeaux for his own intereſt and thoſe of the 
houſe of Colonna ; that he was actually bringing along 
with him to Paris the brother and two nephews of the 
archbiſhop, that they might, without ary Erber delay, 
chuſe him for pope. The king and that prelate parted 
equally ſatisfied with one another, and his majeſty's ex- 
preſs arrived at Perugia five days before the term agreed, 
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on by the treaty was expired. Cardinal Dupre, ap- 


prized of the king's intentions, communicated them to 
the other cardinals of the French party, who thereup- 
on notified to thoſe of the contrary faction, that they 
were ready to execute their promiſe, and chuſe one of 
the three archbiſhops propoied for pope. Upon this 
notice, a ſolemn aſſembly was held in the chapel of the 
conclave : it was opened with the invocation of the 
Holy Ghoſt, after which they ratified a-new the treaty 
for the election. Then cardinal Dapre named Ber- 
trand de Got, archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, for the vicar of 
Telus Chriſt, which was followed with the acclamations 
of the whole ſacred college, eſpecially of the nephew 
and creatures of Boniface, who knew nothing of what 
had paſſed between the king and archbiſhop, and flat- 
tered themſelves with having a pope of their own par- 
ty, and an enemy to the king. 

BUT that prelate had no ſooner received the decree 
of his election, than, in the tranſports of his joy, on 
occaſion of a good fortune ſo much above his hopes, he 
let flip a word which betrayed the ſecret of his recon- 
ciliation with the king of France, This was no long- 
er doubted of, when they ſaw him ſummon the whole 
college of cardinals to meet at Lyons, for the ceremony 
of his coronation, which Philip honoured with his pre- 

nce. 

T As after this great ceremony, that his majeſty 
is ſaid to have opened himſelf to the pope, upon the 
ſixth condition that he had required of him at their in- 
terview, and which he was not to know till his coro- 
nation was over. The pontiff was ſtrangely ſurpriſed 
to find that this condition contained the ſuppreſſion and 
extinction of the whole order of the templars. The 
king, to ſupport the juſtice of his demand, told him, 
that they were guilty of the moſt abominable crimes, 
and that he had good proofs of it. Clement, to make 
good his engagements, aſſured him, that he would ap- 
ply himſelf to procure private informations to be taken 
on that ſubject, and deſired Philip, on his part, to 
com- 
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communicate to him what proofs he had againſt thoſe 
knights. | 

| THe new pontiff, after his coronation, declared, that, 
as long as the two factions of the Guelphs and Gibe- 
lines continued to tear Italy to pieces, he would take 
up his reſidence in France, and, in conſequence of this 
declaration, ſet out for Bourdeaux, paſſing through 
Macon, Brives, Bourges and Limoges. The continua- 
tor of Nangis, in his account of the year 1305, relates, 
that in croſſing thele dioceics, he plundered, either by 
himſclf or his tollowers, all the churches and incum- 
bents that he met with in his paſſage, ſo that the arch- 
biſhop of Bourges, for his daily ſubſiſtence, was reduc- 
ed tothe neceſſity of aſſiſting at all the offices of the 
quire, as a ſimple canon, to be entitled to a ſhare in 
their daily dividends . 

Ir was not long before the Italian cardinals repent- 
ed that they had placed a French prelate, fo greedy of 
money, upon the papal throne. They were ſenſible, 
that if it mere: any conſiderable time in France, 
they ſhould have no great ſhare in the government, nor 
conſequently in the treaſures of the church. Cardinal 
Mattheo Roſſo Urſini, an I:alian, and an enemy to the 
French, vexed to (ee himſelf over-reached: by cardinal 
Dupre, and meeting one day in the pope's amichamber, 
% You have carried your point, ſays he with a ſneer, 
« and we are tranſplanted to t other fide the mountains; 
5 and I either do not know the character of the Gaſ- 
“ cons, or I ſhall be much miſtaken if we ſec the ho; 
« 1y ſee again at Rome this long time.“ | 

THAT capital of the Chriſtian world, formerly the 
miſtreſs and queen of nations, loſt, by the removal of 


the 


* Papa Clemens, circa purificationem beatæ Marie a Lugduno 
recedens, Burdegalis'per Matiſconem, Brivatum, Biturigas, --- 
& Lemovicas iter faciens, tam rel:gioſorum quam ſæcularium ec- 
clefias & monaſteria, tam per ſe quam per ſuo; ſatellites, deprædan- 
do, multa & gravia intulit eis damna, & frater Ægedius, Bituri- 
cenſis, archiepiſcopus per hujuſmodi deprædationes ad tantam deve- 
nit inopiam, quod, tanquam unus de ſuis ſimplicibus canonicis, ad 


percipiendum quotidiar.as diſtributiones pro vitæ neceſſarũis horas 
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the court of Rome, the little it had left of the luſtre of 
its antient empire. All the Italians made heavy lamen- 
tations for this tranſlation, which, on account of the 
time it laſted, they have generally compared to the cap- 
tivity of Babylon. Some hiſtorians have not ſcrupled 
to alcribe it to the pope's paſſion for the counteſs of 
Perigord, daughter to the count de Foix, a princels of 
ſingular. beauty, and from whom, it is probable, he 
could not part without pain*. The {ame authors accuſe 
him of a ſcandalous traffick in holy things, to gratify 
his avariceb. 

PERHAPS the reader may think we have given too 
large a detail of the intrigues of this conclave; but, con- 
fidering the facts which follow, we thought ourſelves 
neceſſarily obliged to repreſent the character of this 
pope, and relate the ſecret cauſes of the complaifance 
he ſhewed afterwards for molt of the deſigns of Philip 
the_Fair, with regard to the templars, as well as the 
hoſpitallers of St. John. 

THe new pontiff, deſirous to ſignalize his zeal by 
ſome enterprile that would make a noiſe. and ſuit the 
taſte of the age, propoſed to ſend a new cruſade into 
the eaſt for the recovery of the Holy Land. With this 
view, and to be juſtly informed of the forces of the in- 
fidels, perhaps alſo to inquire into the accuſations 
brought by the king of France againſt the templars, 
he ſent an order to the two grand maſters to come im- 


mediately 


.* Hiſt. de M. I' Abbe Fleuri. I. 92. p. 239- 

d Queſto papa fue huomo molto cupido di moneta & ſimoniaco, 
che ogni beneficio per moneta in ſua corte fi vendea, è fue luſuri- 
oſo. Sidicea che tenea per amica la conteſſa di Paragordo, bel- 
lifima — figliuo Ja del conte di Foy, Giovan. Villani lib. g. 
chap. 58. 

Papa, ut chronica referunt, fuit nimis cupiditatibus deditus ; 
propter quod ſcelus ſimoniæ, maximè a canonibus deteſtatum & 
punitum, multum viguit in curia ſua circa beneficia. Dod au- 
tem quidam dicunt in papam non poſſe cadere fimoniam ; beatus 
Thomas hos reprobat : inſuper & minds honeſtæ vitæ fuit, & com- 
muniter dicebatur, cum quadam comitiſſa, plucherrima muliere, 


contubernium habere. Sanctus Antoninus Flor. archiep. de con- 
cilio Viennenſi. tit. a1, ſe. 3. 
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mediately to him, with the principal knights of both 


orders. 

« Tas kings of Cyprus and Armenia*, (ſays he, in 
cc his letter to the grand maſter of the hoſpitallers,) ſo- 
cc Iicit us earneſtly to procure them ſome ſuccour. 
ce We have therefore relolved to couſult about it with 
ce you, and the maſter of the temple , ſince, by the 
ce knowledge you have of the country, you are much 

better qualified than any others to adviſe us, in 

regard to the conduct and management of ſuch an 

enterprize ; beſides, that next to the church of Rome, 

no one has a greater intereſt than you in the ſuccels 

of it. We order you therefore to come hither ſpeedi- 

ly, with as much ſecrecy as poſhble, and with a very 
ce little retinue, ſince you will find, on this fide the 
« ſea, a ſufficient number of your knights to attend 
« you. But be careful to leave in the iſle of Cyprus a 
« good lieutenant, and a body of knights, capable of 
& defending the city of your reſidence, that ſo your 
& abſence, which will not be long, may be of no pre- 
& judice to the affairs of your order: Nevertheleſs, 
&« do not negle& to bring along with you ſome knights, 
„ who, by their wildom, experience and zeal, are 
ce qualified to give us proper advice, in conjunction 
& with you.” This letter is dated from Bourdeaux, 
June 6, 1306. | 

THe grand maſter of the hoſpitallers was at ſea, 
| when this letter was ſent him from the iſle 
1306. of Cyprus, whither it was directed. He 

wrote back immediately to the pope to excuſe 
himſelf, that he did not make ſo much haſte in his voy- 
age as his holineſs ſeemed to recommend, being aQtual- 
ly engaged in an enterpriſe which he had formed. The 
hoſpitallers, being tired out with the ill treatment they 
received from the king of Cyprus, and the oppreſſion of 
his government; and ſeeing themſelves cooped up as 
it were in a town, without the convenience of a port 
for their naval armaments, came to a reſolution to a- 
bandon ſo improper an abode, deſigning to make them- 
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ſelves maſters of ſome iſland in the neighbourhood of 
the Holy Land, where the order, without being ac- 
countable to any but their own ſuperiors, might go to 
ſea, and diſcharge the obligations and duties of their 
ſtation. 

Taz grand maſter, whoſe thoughts were entirely 
taken up with this great defign, which he kept very 
ſecret, fixed his eyes upon Rhodes, an iſland at a ſmall 
diſtance from Paleſtine, and accommodated with an 
excellent port. This iſland, a member of Conſtanti- 
nople, ſuffered, like moſt of thoſe of the Archipelago, 
in the revolution that happened in that capital, by the 
conqueſt which the French and Venetians made of it. 
The Genoeſe, for their part, had ſeized on moſt of the 


| Cyclades and Sporades ; and Rhodes, and the little iſles 


depending on it, alſo fell into the hands of thoſe repu- 
blicans, during the abſence of their governor, a Greek 
lord, called John de Gabales. Vatacius, whom we 
have ſpoken of already, and who, in the diſmembering 
of the empire, had erected one for himſelf, of which 
Nice was the capital, vexed to ſee the Latin princes pare 
off every day ſome: morſel or other from the Greek em- 
pire, ſent in A. D. 1249, John Cantacuzenus, his great 
cupbearer, with a ſtroug fleet to drive the Genoele out 
of the iſle of Rhodes. That Greek general arrived off 
the iſland, and landed his troops without oppoſition : 
but by great good luck for the Genoeſe, William de 
Villchardouin, a French lord, and prince of Achaia, 
and Hugh, a prince of the houſe of Burgundy, were 
paſſing at that time by Rhodes, in order to join St. 
Louis in the iſle of Cyprus, and left e a body 
of troops, which helped them to drive out the Greeks. 
Vatacius, the moſt politic prince of his time, to make 
his advantage afterwards ot the conſternation the Latins 
were in at the captivity of St. Louis, the head of the 
craſade, ſent Theodorus Protoſebaſtus to Rhodes, who 
retook the iſland from the Genocſe. The Greeks re- e- 
ſtabliſhed their authority there; but the empire being 
on the decline, ſome lords of the houſe of Gualla, go- 
vernors of Rhodes, ialcnſibly ſet up for priuces of the 
Vo L. II. D iſle; 
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iſle ; and, to fortify "themſelves againſt their ſovereign, 
they pcopled it with a great number of Turkiſh and 
Sarazen merchants and inhabitants. Tis ſaid hkeways, 
that they admitted the infidel corfairs into their ports, 
who were likeways ſure to find refuge there, when 
they were purſued by the gallies of the hoſpitallers, or 
by ihe ſhips of other Chriſtian princes. 

THe grand maſter, after coaſting the iſle of Rhodes, 
oblerving its ports and fortreſſes, and appriſing him- 
ſelf of the number of its inhabitants, did not find that 
he had forces ſufficient to attempt the conqueſt of it. 
Then he took a view of ſeveral ſmall adjacent iſlands, 
which, though inhabited, are ſcarce any thing but 
rocks. But finding no fortified places in them, where- 
in he could maintain his ground, and fearing, that if 
he made an attempt on any of theſe little iſlands, it 
would diſcover his defign upon Rhodes, he ſtood away 
for the iſle of Cyprus, and returned to Limiſſo. After 
this expedition, he was preparing to go and pive the 

an account of the project he had in view, and to 

try if he could obtain from that pontiff, and the weſt- 

ern princes, the neceſſary ſuccours for ſuch an enter- 

iſe; but he was ſtopped by an illneſs, which at laſt 
ught him to his grave. 

ALL the knights were ſenſibly afflicted at the loſs of 
the grand maſter, eſpecially in a junQure ſo important 
to the order. The chapter being perſuaded that Fulk 
| de Villaret, his brother, was acquaint- 
Furxk DE ed with all the particulars of his ſecret 
VIiLLARET. deſigns and was well qualified by his 
| valour, to put them in execution with 
ſucceſs, thought proper to appoint*him for his ſucceſ- 
for. This grand maſter, as ſoon as he was inveſted 
with that dignity, went on board the gallies of his or- 
der, and paſſed into France, to confer with the 
and the king about the enterpriſe of Rhodes, the de - 
fign of which the late grand maſter had communicat- 
ed to him. It was now above a year ſince James de 
Moley, of an illuſtrious family in the county of Bur- 
;gundy, and the grand maſter of the order of a5 th 
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had, in obedience to the pope's orders, repaired to the 
town of Poitiers, where the court of Rome then was. 
The grand maſter was attended with moſt of his knights, 
who, tired out, like the hoſpitallers, with the opprelſions 
and exactions which the king of Cyprus and his miniſters 
were continually laying upon them, had at laſt aban- 
doned the iſle. They diſperſed themlelves afterwards 
into ſeveral countrics of Chriſtendom, where they had 
a great number of rich commandrics, and no body was 
len in the iſle of Cyprus but the great marſhal of the 
order, and lome commanders, I he grand maſter is 
ſaid to have brought prodigious treaſures from the Le- 
vant, which he laid up afterwards in the houſe of the 
temple at Paris. 

Tur lord, upon his arrival in France, kept the 
principal knights of his order with him; and, thus at- 
tended, he waited upon the pope. They were all well 
received, the — giving not the leaſt hint of the ſe- 
cret motive that had induced him to fend for them in- 
to France, He ſeemed even pleaſed with the turn and 
capacity of the grand maſter, diſcourſing with him 
1 upon the ſubject of a cruſade, which he pre- 
tended he would publiſh without loſs of time. He car- 
ried his diſſimulation fo far as to deliver him a memori- 
al, requiring him, at his leiſure, to draw up an exact 
anſwer to it. | 

In this memorial, the pope, ſtill ſuppoſing the pro- 
ject of a cruſade, demanded of him, what aſſiſtance the 
Latins might expect from the king of the leſſer Arme- 
nia ; what were the ports, the roads, and the coalts of 
Paleſtine, where the forces of the cruſade might land 
with moſt convenience; and whether the troops ſhould 
be ſent from Europe in the great or the little paſſage, 
1. e. in the months of May or September, the ordinary 
ſcalons in which the caravans of pilgrims ſet out for the 
Holy Land. Theſe embarkations being called great 
or little paſſages, according to the number of veſſels 
and troops that were lent to the Levant. 

Tux pope, ina ſeparate memorial, added, that the 
diſſention, which was too often breaking out afreſh 
| D 2 bdetween 
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between the templers and hoſpitallers, having contri- 
buted not a little to the loſs of the Holy Land, he had 
been adviſed, for the common good of both orders, and 
the general edification of the faithful, to incorporate 
the templars and hoſpitallers for ever, under one and 
the ſame rule, habit, and grand maſter. The ſovereign 
pontiff ordered him to give him his ſentiments freely 
and ſincerely on this head, The pope, perhaps, by 
ſuch an union of the templars with the hoſpitallers, 
whoſe reputation was untouched, would not have been 
ſorry to fave the templars from the king of France's 
inſtances for the extinction of that order. | 

His rok has conveyed down to us the anſwer 
Which the grand malter of the templars made to theſe 
two memorials of the pope. He fays, in the firſt place, 


that in a battle, or deciſive action, there was no de- 


pending on the Armenians, who were much more diſ- 
poſed to turn their backs, than ſtand their ground in 
an engagement ; and if they bounded the fuccour they 
were tor {ending into the Eaſt, meerly to the defence 
of the leſſer Armenia, without attempting any further 
conqueſt, his holineſs ought to made be ſenſible, that 
the Armenians, being ſchilinaticks, and enemies to all 
the Latin Chriſtians, would never admit them into their 
caſtles and ſtrong places, though they were come into 
the Eaſt only for their aſſiſtance ; and that the troops 
of the cruſade, being thereby forced to keep the field, 
would be frequently ſurpriſed and maſfacred by the 
Turcomans and Bedovins that lived on the mountains 


bordering on Armenia, from whence they were con- 


tinually making incurſions into the flat country, 

Fon theſe reaſons, and many more, which are re- 
preſented at large in this memorial, the grand maſter 
ſhews the inſignificancy of the little paſſage, and a weak 
ſuccour, which would ſerve, fays he, only to deſtroy ſuch 
as compoſed it, and render the Latin Chriſtians contemp- 
tible. He concludes, that, to flatter themſelves with 
the hopes of good ſucceſs, it was neceſſary to omit no- 
thing that could be ſerviceable for making the paſſage 


as numerous and powerful as poſſible. 
| ; Wirk 
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WIR this view he preſſes the pope to communi- 
cate his memorial to the kings of France, England 
Germany, Sicily, Arragon, Caſtile*, and all other {o- 
vereign princes of Chriſtendom, whole hearts, lays he, 
may God Almighty touch with his grace, and inlpire 
them to drive the infidels out of a land dyed with the 
adorable blood of ſeſus Chriſt. : 

He propoſes in the next place to engage the Geno- 
eſe, the Venetians, and other maritime powers, who 
had ports in the Mediterranean, to furniſh the gallies 
and ſhips neceſſary for the great paſſage, and for tranſ- 
porting the troops of the cruſade. He repreſents like - 
ways, that the Chriſtians not being maſters of a foot 
of ground in the kingdom of Jeruſalem, or in the prin- 
cipality of Antioch, it they pretended to drive out the 
infidels, their army ought to conſiſt at leaſt of 15,c00 
men of arms, and 5000 foot. 

W1TH regard to their landing, he adviſes, that the 
Chriſtian army ſhould, for refreſhment, put firſt into 
the iſle of Cyprus, from whence they might caſily paſs 
afterwards into Paleſtine. But as to the coalt and 
place of the kingdom, where it was proper to make 
their deſcent, he deſires the pope to excule him from 
putting his opinion in writing, and allow him to cx- 
plain himſelf on that head by word of mouth, cither 
to him or to the king of France, for fear, that a de- 
ſign of ſuch importance, and a point on which the 
whole ſucceſs of the cruſade depended, might come 
to be diſcovered, and conſequently traverſed by the in- 


fidels. 


HE intimates, that it would be very proper to ſend 
ten gallies in the {pring towards the iſle of Cyprus, to 
cruize at fea, and intercept the ſhips of ſome Chriſtian 
merchants, who, preferring a fordid gain to the inte- 
reſts of religion, held criminal correſpondences with 
the Sarazens, and carried them, in contempt of the 
prohibitions of the church, arms and timber ready 
worked and fitted, ſo that, for making their gallies, 

D 3 they 

* Philip the Fair, Edward II. Henry de Luxemburgh, Don 

Fadrique d' Arragon, Don Jamcs, Ferdinand IV. 
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they had nothing to do but to join the ſeveral pieces 
together. 

He adds, that nevertheleſs the command of theſe ten 
Chriſtian gallies ought not to be given either, to the 
templars or hoſpitallers, for fear, that if thoſe knights 
ſhould catch any veſſels belonging to the Venetian or 
Genoele merchants in this clandeſtine commerce, and 
ſeize them, they might draw upon the military orders 
the hatred and reſentment of thole two potent republics, 

THe ſecond memorial contains an anſwer to the 
pope's deſign of uniting the templars and hoſpitallers 
under one and the ſame rule and head. The grand 
maſter repreſents to him, that, during the pontificate 
of Gregory IX. and in the reign of St. Louis, a propo- 
Hal had been made in the council of Lyons, for a pro- 
Jed of the like nature, but much more comprehenſive, 
the deſign being to incorporate all the military orders 
that were in the church together : that the pope and 
the king, who aſſiſted both of them at that council, 
were pleaſed to conſult brother William Beaujon, grand 
maſter of the hoſpitallers, and brother William de Cour- 
celles, one of the principal knights of the order of St. John, 
who met at the fame time at Lyons, and to hear their 
ſentiments on this ſubject: that the grand maſter of 
the templars urged, that the kings of Spain, who were 
engaged in continual wars againſt the Moors, and drew 
their beſt forces from the military orders ſettled in their 
dominions, would never conſent, that thoſe Spaniſh. 
knights, which depended on their reſpective ſovereigns, 
ſhould be put under the authority of a foreign head, or 
be incorporated with other military orders, that were 
inſtituted for different ends, and regulated by different 
ſtatutes; aud that, upon theſe remonſtrances of the 
grand maſter, they gave over the deſigu. ning 

He owned, that afier the loſs of St. John d'Acre, 
this queſtion was brought upon the ſtage again, and 
that pope Nicholas IV. to skreen himſelf from the 
ſhame of not having furniſhed the leaſt ſuccour to the 
beſieged, declaimed warmly in ſeveral conſiſtories a- 
gaiuſt the templars and hoſpitallers, as if, by _ _ 

: tenaca 
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tended diſſentions, they had occaſioned the loſs of that 
important place ; but that there was not one perſon in 
Chriſtendom, nor even among the infidels, but knew 
that the grand maſter of the templars, the marſhal of 
the hoſpitallers, and above four hundred knights of 
both orders, died in defence of that city, out of which 
there came but ten templars alive: and that all the pro- 
jects and dilcourſes of that pontiff about the neceſſity of 
an union, were attended with no effect. That po 
Boniface VIII. who bore a particular affection for the 
military orders, and was deſirous to unite them, only to 
render them more powerful, had Itkewile given over 
the deſign ; and that, after much reaſoning upon the ſub- 
jeR, it was reſolved at laſt to let each ordercontinue as 
it was, in its particular conſtitution, and keep to its 
own rules and form of government. 5 

Tux grand maſter, after producing theſe inſtances, 
enters next into a thorough examination of the affair, 
and repreſents to the pope, firſt, the danger to which 
he would expoſe the ſalvation of theſe military friars, 
by forcing them to quit their firſt rule, and putting 
them under the obligation of obſerving another, to 
which they had not received the grace of a particular 
call, 

SECONDLY, he remonſtrates to him, that, ſuppoſ- 
ing ſuch an union, the knights, tho” originally of dif- 
ferent orders, being obliged to live together in the 
fame community, would never fail to have diſputes 
with one another about the preference of their fiſt 
profeſſions, and that theſe diſputes hetween men of 
courage, and provided with arms, might degenerate 


into combats, to the great ſcandal of all Chriſten- 


dom. 
THIRDLY, That in every houſe of the templar, 
they gave a general alms three times a week, and every 
day the poor had all the meat that came off the tables 
in the refectory; that in like manner, the holpitallers, 
whoſe original foundation was on the foot of a conti- 
nual exerciſe of charity, employed their alms chiefly 
in affording various helps and aſſiſtances to the ſick and 
f Pilgrims ; 
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pilgrims; and that, if two houles of different orders 
were to be reduced to one, there would be but a ſingle 
charity for the poor, to their great detriment and pre- 
Judice : and the cale would be equally the lame with 
regard to the offices of divine worſhip, and all the 
exerciles of piety, which were performed, tho” in a dif- 
ferent manner, in the commandries of both orders. 

FoURTHLY, ſays he, each order has one head and 
one grand maſter, and ſeveral officers of eminence, 
ſuch as the priors, the bailiffs, the marſhal, the grand 
commander, the draper, the hoſpitaller, and the tur- 
copolier ; and if, in the union propoſed, they keep up 
thele offices, there will be in every priory two per- 
ſons with the ſame title. If they ſuppreſs —_— he) 
upon which of the orders ſhall that reform fall? Is it 
Juſt, under pretence of ſuch an union, to deprive old 
knights of their poſts to which they have riſen by their 
ſervices, and by ſhedding their blood for the defence of 
Chriſtendom? 

I a very ſenſible, continues the grand maſter, that 
the view in this union is to put an end to that jealouly 
and emulation, which too often reigns between warri- 
ours that alpire all to the ame glory. But let it be 
conſidered, ſays he, by way of reply, that the Latin 
Chriſtians have derived great advantages from this ve 
emulation; that nothing has more-contributed to raiſe 
the courage of one order, than the valour they have 
- been witneſs of in another ; and that it has been al- 
ways obſerved, that if the hoſpitallers at any time ſent 
for troops, ſhips, arms and proviſions from their com- 
mandries, for the relief of the Holy Land, the 
templars, after their example, and to out-do them, if 
2 made the more powerful armaments on their 

de. - 
*T1s not, moſt holy father, continues the grand 
maſter, but that I am convinced, that in a time like 
this, when all the world, princes, prelates, eccleſi- 
altics and regulars, envy the great revenues of the two 
orders, and contrive various pretences to get them into 
their own hands, it would be a great advantage for us 
to 
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to be united, that we may the better oppoſe the enter- 
priles of ſuch uſurpers. But tis for your holineſs to 
weigh this advantage againſt the reaſons I have laid be- 
fore you, and if you pleale, I will call a chapter, to be 
held in your preſence, of the priors, bailiffs, and prin- 
cipal commanders that are on this fide the ſea. You. 
may there, moit holy father, inform yourſelf of their 
ſentiments-on this ſubje&, and ſee how the whole or- 
der ſtands diſpoſed to this union. After hearing them 
your holineſs will, in your great wiſdom, and in virtue 
of that ſovereign power you have received from God, 
decide ultimately in this point, as ſhall appear to 
— moſt conducive to the general good of all Chriſten- 
om. rr 

His rok does not acquaint us with the uſe the 
pope made of theſe two memorials z nor was it till two 
2 after, that he renewed the project of the cru» 
e. | 
W1TH regard to the union of the two orders, the 
pope, in all probability, was ſenſible of the inconveni- 
ences attending it, and the ſolidity of the grand ma- 
ſter's reaſons ; and the pious and religious ſentiments 
that appear throughout his laſt memorial could not but 
make an imprefſion on him. Nor is it improbable, 
that the pope propoſed this union of the templars with 
the hoſpitallers only as a fort of reform of the fiſt, and 
to avoid bringing thoſe crimes upon the board, which 
Philip the Fair had complained to him of in private, 
and which his embaſſadors ſollicited him warmly to ex- 
amine into and puniſh. Not to interrupt the thread of 
the narration, with regard tv the particulars concern- 


Ing the iſle of Rhodes, I ſhall forbear to enter into the 


detail of this extraordinary event, and of the procced- 
ings againſt the templars, till I come to the year in 
Which that affair was ended, 

Tun deſign of the hoſpitallers, as we have ſaid, was 
to abandon the ifle of Cyprus, and endeavour to make 
themſelves maſters of that of Rhodes. But a project of 
ſuch importance required forces ſuperior to thoſe of the 
order. The grand maſter, in hopes of obtaining af- 

cc 
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ſiſtance from the pope and king of France, went into 
that kingdom, and came to Poitiers, where they were 
both met by agreement to treat about the affair of the 
templars. Fulk de Villaret deſired a private audience 
of them. He began with laying before them the cruel 
exactions with which the king of Cyprus and his mi- 
niſters were continually loading the hoſpitallers; the 
miſtruſtful and jealous humour of that prince, who, 
for fear of drawing upon himſelf the reſentment and 
arms of the ſultan of Egypt, and other inſidel princes, 
obſtructed the armaments of the order, and hindered 
the knights from going out of his ports. The grand 
maſter, after ſhewing how impoſlible it was for his or- 
der to continue any — in the territories of a prince 
governed by ſuch timorous politics, acquainted them 
with the intended enterpriſe on the iſle of Rhodes. He 
laid before them all the advantages of it, and repreſent- 


ed to them, that it would ſerve as a ſtaple and place of 


rendezvous for all the cruſades and Chriſtian fleets that 
paſſed into the caſt; that the conqueſt of this iſland 
ought to be conſidered as a ſure earneſt of that of the 
Holy Land, upon account of the great number of veſ- 
ſels that the knights would put to ſea, which would 
hinder the Turkiſh and Sarazen corlairs, from carrying 
any ſuccours to the infidels in Judza. But he added, 
tbat the forces of his order were not ſufficient for ſo 


great an enterpriſe, and they could not engage in it, 


without being aſſured of the aſſiſtance of the common 
father of the faithful, and that of the moſt powerful 
monarch of Europe. | 
THz pope and the king, perſuaded, as they general - 
ly were at that time all over Chriſtendom, that there 
was not a more meritorious. action whereby to gain 
heaven, than to engage in, or contribute to theſe holy 
wars, were laviſh in their praiſes of the grand maſter, 
and the knights of St. John : and, to encourage them 
to purſue ſo noble a project, they promiſed them mighty 
ſuccours. The pope, thinking the conqueſt of Rhodes 
would be a great honour to his pontificate, advanced 
., ninety ; 
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ninety thouſand florins to the order out of his own 
purſe, fer the levying of troops. 

Fox the better covering the ſecret of this enterpriſe, 
they publiſhed a general cruſade for the recovery of the 
Holy Land. The pope annexed plenary indulgences 
to it, with all the privileges that his predeceſſors had 
granted in the like expeditions; andeven ſuch as ſhould 
contribute to the expence of this armament were com- 
prehended in the benefit of thele apoſtolical graces. A 
great number of perſons of all conditions, elpecially in 
Germany, abandoned their country, and liſted in this 
holy militia, The very women would have a ſhare 
in the cruſade; ſeveral parted even with their rings and 
jewels, and an hiftorian pretends, that the knights of 
St. John fold them for a trifle, for want of knowing 
their value. All this money was laid out in purchaſing 
veſſels, arms, and proviſions *. 

CnarLEs II. king of Sicily, and the common- 
wealth of Genoa, tho' they did not know the ſecret 
deſign of this expedition, furniſhed galleys to tranſport 
ſuch as engaged in the cruſade. The rendezvous was 
at Brunduſium, in the further part of the kingdom of 
Naples, whither they flocked in ſuch numbers, that 
the knights, not having tranſports enough, and fear- 
ing to be incumbered with a multitude of people of all 
conditions, contented themſelves with chuſing out of this 
vaſt crowd ſuch as were beft armed, and diftinguiſhed 
by their quality and condition. It is ſaid, that a great 
number of gentlemen of the beſt families in Germany 
were there, who upon this occaſion, took the habit 
and croſs of St. John ; and theſe illuſtrious knights 
were preſented to the grand maſter, by brother Helt- 
wig de Randerlack*, great prior of Germany, who, 
at the head of ſuch a brave and honourable company, 
acquired a great deal of glory in this expedition. 

| AFTER 


=. 


d Pro paſſagio congregata fuit pecunia & armorum ac aliarum 
rerum copia, offerentibus fidelibus viris ac mulieribus jocalia & 
| quz habebant cariſſima, hoſpitalariis ad hoc miſlis, qui vili pretis 

diſtrahebant. Ex quinta vita Clementis V, Bal, 

> Pantal, biſt. Johan. Baſile. 1581. 
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AFTER this, the grand maſter took leave of the 
pope, who heaped favours and bleſſings in abundance 
upon him, and the order in general, He particularly 
granted them, in caſe the enterpriſe ſucceeded, the 
right of naming the archbiſhop of Rhodes, ina vacancy 
of the ſee. The weather was ſo foul, that they could 
not ſet fail till the beginning of the ſpring, when the 
Chriſtian fleet coaſted Albania, paſſed by the Morea, 
and the iſle of Candia; and, leaving Rhodes on the left, 
at a ſufficient diſtance to give no ſuſpicion to the Greeks 
and infidels, ſtood in for the iſle of Cyprus, and land- 
ed in the port of Limiſſo. 

THE grand maſter ſtayed no longer there than was 
neceſſary to take on board the knights that were in the 
iſland, with all the effects of the order, which being 
done he put to ſea again. The king of Cyprus, the 
neighbouring princes, and even the knights and troops 
of the cruſade that were on board, were all perſuaded 
that this armament was intended for the Holy Land, 
But the grand maſter, after ſome days ſail put into Ma- 
cri, on the coaſt of Lycia, either to take in water and 
refreſh himſelf, or elle to wait for the return of ſome 
ſpies that he had ſent to take a view of the iſle and town 
of Rhodes, and-upon the advices they brought, to take 
the laſt meaſures for the landing of the army *. | 

Tuts was in all probability the place from whence, 
as the hiſtorian Pachymerus relates, he diſpatched em- 
baſſadors, in the name of the order, to the emperor 
Adronicus, to acquaint him with his enterpriſe, and de- 
mand the inveſtiture of Rhodes, which held indeed of the 
empire, but had been ſeized by ſome rebel Greeks, in 
concert with the Sarazens, who, to fortify themlelves 
in their uſurpations, had called in ſome corſairs to their 
aſſiſtance. 

THESE embaſſadors repreſented to him, that the 
order engaged to drive out thole pirates which infeſt- 
ed all the ſeas of the empire, and that, in conſideration 
of the inveſtiture, and in token of vaſſalage, they would 
furniſh him every year three hundred knights, moſt of 
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them fit for commanding, which he might put at the 
head of his troops on the frontiers of Perſia. | 

Bur Andronicus, being naturally an enemy to the 
Latins, as moſt of the Greek princes were, rejced the 
propoſal with contempt. A caſtle which he {till enjoy- 
ed in the iſland (as the Greek hiſtorian relates) and ſome 
ſmall ſhadow of a precarious ſovereignty, which the 
Guallas ſtill complimented him with, made him fancy, 
that it would be caſter for him to recover his whole 
authority there, whilſt in their hands, than if the hoſ- 
pitallers, ſupported by the princes of the welt, were 
maſters of it. Whilſt this negotiation was carrying on 
at Conſtantinople, the grand maſter, who expected 
what would be the iſſue of it, had ſet fail, and after 
publicly declaring his deſign, had made a deſcent upon 
the iſle of Rhodes, ſurpriſed the Greck and infidel in- 
habitants, and landed his troops, proviſions and mili- 
tary engines, with very little oppoſition. f 

Vaklous are the names that have at different times 
been given to the iſle of Rhodes. The Greeks called 
it Ophiuſa, or the iſle of ſerpents, becauſe of the mul- 
titude of ſerpents that infected it. Some fay, that it 
Had the name of Rhodes from a roſe bud made of braſs, 
which was taken up out of the foundation of Lindus, 
one of its chief cities, and that the inhabitants ſtamped 
the figure of it on their coin. But an able antiquary 
has ſhewn, that thoſe who eſpoule this ſentiment, have 
miſtaken a role for the flower of a pomegranate, 
which the Rhodians ordinarily made uſe of in dying 
their cloth, and which they impreſſed upon their coin, 
for the ſame reaſon that the Tyrians ſtamped theirs with 
the ſhell of that valuable little fiſh called the purple. 

Vor. II. E The 


* Anno eodem 130b, hoſpitallarii cum exerertu Chriſtianorum 
oppugnare cæperunt inſulam Rhodi cum circumadjacentibus in- 
ſulis circiter quinque, que ab inſidelibus Turcis inhabitabanter 
ſub dominio imperatoris Conſtantinopolitani .; ceperunt autem 
ſtatim ab initio aliquas inſulas & caſtella: ſteteruntque in pugna & 
confſictu obſidentes pariter et obſeſſi annis quatuor contra Tur- 
cos & obtinuerunt ſinaliter Chriſtiani. Ex quarta vita Cleman- 
tis V. autore Bernardo Guidonis epiſcopo Lodovenſi. 
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The moſt common and probable opinion derives. the 
original of the name of Rhodes, from the quantity of 
roles with which that iſland is ſtocked almoſt all the 
year round. 

. 18E iſland of Rhodes is ſituate in that part of the 
Mediterranean which is called the Carpathian ſea. It 
has the iſle of Cyprus on the caſt, that of Candia on 
the welt, Egypt on the ſouth, and on the north lie Ca- 
ria and Lycia, which make part of Aſia Minor, now 
called Natglia, from which it is divided only by a 
channel, not above twenty miles broad. It is about 
ſixſcore miles in circumference, the air is clear and 
temperate, the climate mild, and the foil almoſt every 
where fertile: the country abounds particularly in 
fruit-trees of all (arts. There were anciently iron and 
copper mines in it; and the inhabitants who were fa- 
mous for the perfection to which they carried their im- 
prot ement of all manner of arts, employed theſe me- 
tals in making arms, warlike inſtruments, and elpecial- 
ly ſtatues, of which there were reckoned to be in the 
old town of Rhodes, no leis than three thouſand of 
different ſizes, all wrought by excellent workmen, 
and repreſenting either deities, princes or illuſtrious 
men. The city was, if I may uicthe expreſſion, peopl- 
.cd with them ; but of all thele images the moſt re- 
markable and ſurprizing was a coloſſus, conlecrated to 
the ſun, the tutelar god of the iſle. Pliny tells us, that 
it was ſeventy cubits high, and that it was the work of 
Chares of Lindus, a diſciple of Lyſippus. An earth- 
quake overturned this * ſtatue. There were 


W perſons, adds the hiſtorian, that could claſp its 


thumb in their arms; its figgers were bigger than ſe- 
veral ſtatues, and large cavities being diſcovered after 
its fall, they found great ſtones within, which the ex- 


cellent artiſt had ſo adjuſted, as to poize the weight 


of the coloſſus, and keep it firm upon its feet. I for- 
bear to ſpeak of the paintings and pictures with which 
their temples were filled, all maſter-pieces of art, and 
the works of the Parrhaſius's, the Protogene's, the 
Zeuxis's, and the Apelles'ss The iſle of Rhodes was 
n0 
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leſs famous for its academies, and for the great men 

that came out thence, accompliſhed in all kinds of li- 

terature. is ſufficiently known to have been the 

5 ſchool of the Romans, particularly for eloquence, and 

SY  whither they went to perfect themſelves in the talent of 

| ſpeaking, ſo neceſſary in that commonwealth, for all 
that were concerned in the government. 

Bu r what is yet more ſurprizing, is, that the Rhodi- 
ans, a people of ſuch application to arts and ſciences, 
which ſeem only calculated for peace, were no lets fa- 

' ih mous for their arms, their conqueſts, and their colonies. 
| They excelled eſpecially in the art of navigation; their 
ports were filled with ſhips; they had arſenals and ma- 
_ capable of fitting out whole fleets ; and they- 
ecame fo powerful by ſea, that there was not in all 
Aſia a monarch but courted their alliance: but th 
never employed their forces more willingly than againſt 
pirates. Twas by their skill in failing, and a wile diſ- 
cipline, ſays Strabo, That they ſo long kept poſſeſſion 
of the empire of the ſea. 1 
Bur all theſe talents which made this ifle ſo famous 
in the time of the Greeks and Romans, were entirely 
neglected by the Greeks of tlie lower empire. The 
revolutions that happened in their own government, 
and in that of ſeveral other nations, to which they were 
afterwards ſubject, did no leſs contribute to the fall of 
this maritime empire; and the ignorance and effemĩnacy 
of the Rhodian Sarazens; who, except ſome corlairs, 
rarely ever went to fea, gave the finiſhing ſtroke to 
their power and former reputation. hr edn rs 
SUCH was the condition of the iſland, when the 
grand maſter entered it at the head of his army. The 
infidels, who were the main ſtrength of dhe place, 
uniting with the Greeks, the old inhabitants of the iſle, 
had frequent engagements with the hoſpitallers, and 
the troops of the cruſade, which the grand maſter had 
brought from Europe. There was ſome action or other 
almoſt every day; and it is ſurpriſing, that the ancient / 
hiſtorians have not left us the particulars of them; but that 
the ſaccefs was various, is evident from the lengthy of the / 
; * a E 2 ; war, 
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war, which laſted near four years. The Greek em- 
peror, flattering himſelf that if he could drive out the 
Latins, he ſhould remain maſter of the iſle, ſent a great 
body of troops againſt them. The grand maſter, on 
the other hand, being ſenſible, that the ſucceſs of his 
enterprize depended on the taking of the town of 
Rhodes, refolved, notwithſtanding this ſuccour, to he- 
ſiege it: he fat down before the town, and his knights, 
by his example, threw themſelves into the greateſt dan» 
gers to forward the conqueſt. But as me of the cru- 
iade were drawing off one after another, and the army 


was at laſt reduced to the troops of the order alone, the 


ſiege was turned into a blockade. The beſiegers were 
in a ſhort tune beſieged themſelves by the Greeks and 
Sarazens, who ſtopped up the avenues by which they 
uſed to fetch in their proviſions, or march out for for- 


age. The hoſpitallers were at laſt in want of troops, 


proviſions and money; but the grand maſter found a 
tupply for every thing in hisown capacity and courage, 


which the greateſt difficulties ſerved only to whet and 


improve. He borrowed conſiderable ſums of the bank - 


ers of Florence, and with this ſupply, and the money 


he raiſed from the commandries beyond ſea, he levied 
new troops, paid off the old, and allowing them 
ſome days for refreſhment, he went out of his in- 
trenchments, with a reſolution either to vanquiſh or 
die, marched directly againſt the enemy, and offered 
them battle. 


Tas action was bloody, and they fought on both. 
ſides with a warmth and fury to be expected between 


foreign troops that would ſeize a country, and inhabi- 


tants that.are defending their houſes, lands, wives and - 


children; the ſtrongeſt motives in nature to animate 


and put fire into a people the leaſt warlike, Hiſtori- 


ans give us no farther account, than that there was a 
great deal of bloodſhed on both fides ; that the grand 
loſt the braveſt of his knights ; bit that their 


valour and reſolution at laſt carried the day, and the 


Greeks and infidels, no longer able to ſtand before 


who 


them, quittcd the field of battle; aud ſeveral Sarazens, 
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who deſpaired of being able to make head againſt the 
Latins, fled to the fea-fide, embarked, and, landing 
in the iſles of the 8 and on the coaſt of 
Lycia, carried thither the firſt news of their defeat. 
THE grand maſter brought his victorious troops 
back into his lines, and continued the fiege with new 
vigour. - After he had gained the principal fortiſicati- 
ons, the knights, at the head of the n e, 
to ſtorm the place, and, mounting through a ſhower of 
arrows aud ſtones, which the beſieged let fly at the al- 
Aifants, planted the grand 'maſter's flandard 
on the top of the breach, and carried the, Aug. 5. 
—* *, They ſpared the lives of the Chri- 1310. 
ian inhabitants, and gave them their liber- 2 
ty, but the infidels were cut in pieces. This is the 
ſam of what the hiſtorians of that time ſay in their ſhort 
account of this expedition. The conqueſt of the capi- 
tal was followed with the taking of the caſtle of Lin- 
dus, which is ſituate in the eaſtern part of the ifland,' 
Near this caſtle there is a port and two bays, lying to 
the north, one of which is called to this day the bay of 
ſerpents. The other fortreſſes ſhared the ſame fate, 
and the whole iſland was, in leſs than four years, reduced 
under the dominion of the hoſpitallers. As an eternal 
monument of a conqueſt ſo uſeful to Chriſtendom, and 
ſo glorious to the order of St. John, all nations, by 
common conſent, gave the hoſpitallers the name of the 
knights of Rhodes: and it is by this name that we ſhall 
for the future ſpeak of a body of knights that contigued 
to make themſelves as uſeful to Chriſtian princes, as 
* were formidable to the Mahometans. 
HE grand maſter's firſt care was to repair the walls 
and fortifications of the town of Rhodes, which he 
had ruined during the ſiege: in the next place, he 
brought all the veſſels of the order into the port; which, 
Te E 3. n 
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were fitted out immediately, and laden with troops, am- 
munition and proviſions : the grand maſter went him- 
ſelf on board the fleet, and (et fail. Of all the con- 
_ that the old Rhodians had made, or colonies that; 
they had ſettled in different countries, there was nothing 
left at that time under their dominion, but eight or nine 
ſmall adjacent iſles, or rather cluſters of rocks and 
ſhelves, which were then called the iſles of the Rhodi- 
ans. Such were the iſles of Niſara, Lero, Calamo, 
Epiſcopia, Chalce, Simia, Tilo, and Cos, or Lango. 
To reduce thele ifles under his obedience, the grand 
maſter had only the trouble of appearing before them. 
Niſara, called by the ancients Niſyris, was ſituate in 
the Archipelago, two leagues from the ifle of Cos, or 
Lango, and at the fame diſtance from the province of 
Caria. This iſle had in it a town of the ſame name, 
which in ancient times was famous for a temple dedi- 
cated to Neptune, for hot and wholſome baths, and a 
good port. The grand maſter, in concert with the 
ſu preme council of the order, granted this iſle in fief to 
John and Bonaville Aſſatiers, two brothers, who had 
fignalized themſelves in the conqueſt of Rhodes; and 
this feoffment was made on condition, that they ſhould 
build immediately one galley of ſixſcore oars, well 
l with lolaiers and ammunition, and be ob- 
iged to go on board it themſelves, and repair to ſuch 
places as ſhould be appointed by the orders of the grand 
maſter, 2 
Tu ar prince paſſed from thence to the iſle of Lero, 
which is 1255 eighteen Italian miles in circumference. 
There are quarries of marble all over it: the whole iſle 
js but a rock or mountain, on the higheſt part of which 
there was a caſtle to defend the entrance of the port 
from any attempts of the corſairs. Though the iſle of 
Calamo is larger, and at lealt forty miles in compaſs, 
yet it is neither more fertile nor rich than Lero ; 'tis 
indeed nothing but rocks and mountains. The foil ap- 
peared fo dry and barren to the grand maſter, that he 
was ſurprized to ſee near the port theruins of a great city, 
oth, t 
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the inhabitants whereof could not, in all probability, 
have any way of ſubfiſtence but by commerce, 

THe iſles of Epiſcopia, Calche, and Tilo, afforded 
the knights as caly conqueſts, but not at all more pro- 
table than the former. That of Syma, or Simia, ſeem- 
ed more important, by realon of the excellence of its 
wines, and the number of goats that are bred there. 
The children in this iſland were brought up to ſwim, 
and dive in the ſea, in order to fiſh at the bottom of the 
water for ſponges, which are in great plenty all about 
the iſland ; and there was a law among them, in for- 
mer times, prohibiting young men from marriage, till 
they could dive twenty fathom deep in the water, and 
continue there for ſome time. This iſle was (till fa- 
mous among thole of theArchipelago, for the skill of its 
carpenters, who built pinks and ſinall frigates, ſo light 
and {wift for failing or roving, that there was no veſſel 
could come near them. It is ſaid, that the grand ma- 
ſter cauled a tower of vaſt height to be built there, on 
the top of a mountain, from whence they could diſco- 
ver ſhips at a great diſtance from the ſhore, and that he 
ordered the inhabitants, when they ſaw any appear, to 
ſend advice of it to Rhodes by their light barks, or give 
notice by the ſtated ſignals of lighting up fires in the 
night-time, and making a thick ſmoak by day. 

Or all theſe iſlands, if we may give them that name, 
Cos, or Lango, famous for the birth of Hippocrates 
and Apelles, was the moſt conſiderable. Tis near 
forty Italian miles in length, and about ſeventy in cir- 
cumference. | 

THis iſland has that of Rhodes on the ſouth-eaſt, 
*Tis about an hundred miles diſtant from Aſia Minor, or 
Anatolia, which lies directly eaſt of it. It has the iſle 
of Calamus on the weſt, and that of Scarpanto on the 
ſouth : the ſoil of it is fertile, and it produces fruits of 
all ſorts in great plenty. It excels in wines, which paſs 
for the molt delicious in thoſe parts. The grand ma- 
ſter obſerved there a little town, called Lango, from 
the name of the iſland, ſituate by the (ca-fide, at the 
end of a great bay, and at the foot of an hill, which 

| termi- 
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terminates in a plain. The port was at that time large 
and convenient ; but ſome time ſince, ſtormy weather, 
and the waves of the ſea, have driven in fuch a quau- 
tity of ſand, that the mouth of the port is al: noſt choak- 
ed up, and it admits none but little veſſels, large ſhips 
and gallies being obliged to (tay in the road adjoining, 
which is clean, firm, ſandy, and proper for ancho- 


Tur grand maſter, perceiving the importance of 
the iſle, cauſed a plan of a caſtle, fortified with ſeve- 
ral ſquare towers, to be marked out ; which, by his vi- 
gilance and care, was finiſhed in a ſhort time, and he 
left a knight to command there. Such as ſucceeded 
him in that poſt, encouraged commerce in the iſland, 
adorned the town with fine houſes, and theſe with an 
infinite number of marble pillars and ſtatutes : and this 
ifle became afterwards ſo powerful, under the govern- 
ment of the order, that it was looked upon as a ſecond 
Rhodes, and made a bailiwick, and an epiſcopat ſee 
under the Metropolitan of Rhodes, * 
Tus grand maſter having eſtabliſhed his authority, 
and ordered all things to his mind in theſe iflands, came 
back to Rhodes in triumph. He was in hopes of en- 
joying there, with comfort and tranquility, the firſt 
fruits of his victory, when he found himſelf attacked 
by a formidable enemy, raiſed up againſt him by the 
corfairs and the other Mahometans, who had joined 
with the Greek inhabitants in defending the iſle of 
Rhodes againſt the knights. Theſe infidels, after their 
defeat, and to avoid the firſt fury of the victorious ſol- 
diers, had got on board ſome barks, and, under the 
ſhelter of the night, had landed ſafe on the coaſt of 
Lycia, from whence they diſperſed themlelves into dif- 
ferent places, and part of them took refuge in the ter 
ritories of Ottoman, carrying thither their complaints, 
and the biRory of their calamities. 5 
Os MAN, or Ottoman, from whom theTurkiſh em- 
perors of that denomination are deſcended, reigned at 
that time over part of Bithynia, a provence of Afta Mi 
| nor, 
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nor, or Natolia. That prince, either out of zeal for his 

religion, or out of ambition, and a deſire of aggrandiz- 

ing himſelf, or it may be to prevent ſuch bold and en- 

terprizing neighbours from ſettling ſo near his domini- 
ons, took thele refugees. into his protection, and reſolv- 

ed to drive the knights out of the iſle of Rhodes before 
they had time to eſtabliſh their dominions there : this 
we are now going to relate; but perhaps the reader 
will not be diſpleaſed to have a more particular account 
of the original, the fortune, the deſigns and conqueſts 
of a prince and houſe, which, from very weak begin- 
ings, has extended itſelf, with a wonderful rapidity, 
into three parts of our continent, and laid the founda- 
tion of this new empire almoſt-at tbe very time that the 
knights of St. John ſeized the iſle of Rhodes; as it pro- 
vidence had directed them thither, to ſerve as a barrier 
againſt Ottoman aud his ſucceſſors, and ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the Turkiſh arms by their valour. 


THERE are different accounts of the origin of this 


houſe ; ſome derive it from a Tartar, or Nomadian. 
ſhepherd, who, quitting the care of his flock, applied 


himſelf to arms, let up for a dueller, aud, upon van- 
quiſhing, in ſingle combat, a Greek trooper, belong 


ing to the army of the emperor John Comnenus, receiv 
ed, by way of recompence, from Aladin, ſultan of I- 
conium, the town of Ottomanzic, from whence his 
poſterity have taken their name. 

- THovGH the Turks in general are not uſually fond. 
of counterfeit genealogies, leaving that illuſion to the 
vanity of Chriſtians ; yet the princes of this houle, af- 


ter they -were arrived to that grandeur. and height of. 
wer, which made them formidable to all their neighs: 


urs, did not care to own ſo mean an original; and, 


in defect of truth, were forced to have recourſe, like a 


at many others, to fable and romance. They pre- 
tended that the Tartar we are ſpeaking of, was a-prince 


ofthe illuſtrious houſe of the Comneni, and nephew to the 
emperor John Comnenus, who meeting with ill treatment, 


retired, in hopes of revenging himlelf, to the court of Ala- 
din, turned Mahometan and married the ſultan's daughter, 
wb. 
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who having for her portion the town of Ottomanzic, 
with ſeveral villages depending upon it, their poſterity 

took their ſurname from thence down to ſultan Otto- 
man, who diſtinguiſhing himſelf above all his race by 
his valour, laid the foundation of the new monarchy 
of the Turks, and left the name of Ottoman to-the fa- 
mous deſcendants of that Comnenus, who was nephew 
fo the emperor. | 

THnvs the romance; but inſtead of ſuch a piece of 
flattery and impoſture, take the true hiſtory of the fact 
as follows*. It appears from all the writers of that 
time, that the original of this houſe cannot be carried 
higher than one Soliman, who lived A. D. 1214, and 
in the year 611 of the Hegira. He was chief of one 
of thoſe fribes of Nomades, who, having no particular 
country of their own, wandered from place to place, 
topping ſucceſſively wherever they were ſuffered to do 


ſo, and where they found good paſture for their flocks. 


It is ſaid, that this Tartar, or Turk, being driven out 
of Perſia with his tribe, was drowned in attempting to 
ſwim croſs the Euphrates on horſeback. 

- AFTER his death, Orthogul, or Orthogrul, one of 
his children, became the head and leader of the tribe, 
and applied himſelf, for a place of retreat; to Ala din 
HI. of the Selgeucidian race of Turcomans, and ſultan 
of Iconium: that prince took him into his ſervice, and 
aſſigned his tribe ſome lands in Armenia Minor to in- 
habit. Ottoman, ſon to Orthogul, by his courage and 
valour carried his hopes and fortune to a hi 
His tribe and troops increaſed conſiderably by a great 
number of adventurers that joined him, and drawn by 
the fame of his valour and liberality, were defirous to 
fight under his banner. He made them brave ſoldiers, 
and excellent warriors, and the ſucceſs of his arms kept 
pace with his courage. Ala&din, charmed with his re- 
putation, ſent him a veſt, a ſabre, a ſtandard, and a pair 
of kettle drums. It is reported, that as often as Otto- 
man heard the ſound of that warlike muſfick; to ſne＋ 


his reſpec to the ſultan, he never failed, if he was ſit- 


| ting, * 
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ting, to riſe up, thereby ſignifying, as it were, that he 
was always ready to march at his command. But not- 
withſtanding theſe exterior marks of zeal and ſubmiſſi - 
on, the ſultan, who was old and without iſſue, grew 
jealous of him, and dreading hig courage and ambition, 

ut him upon making war againſt the Greeks, for fear 
be ſhould turn his arms againſt himſelf. 

Orrou Ax took whole provinces and conſiderable 
towns from the Greek emperors, which | 
rendered him ſo powerful, that he al- A. D. 1299. 
ſumed the title of ſultan, with the con- Hegir. 699, 
ſent of Ala&din' himſelf, Others lay, 
that he was not inveſted wtth that ſovereign title, till 
after the death of his maſter. | 

Tur prince, the laſt of the Selgeucides, being 
dead, his generals, like Alexander the Great's captains, 
divided his dominions among them. Part of Bythinia 


and Cappadocia fell to Oitoman. That prince knew 


how to maintain this riſing empire, by new conqueſts, 
which he gained in Lycia and Caria, as well as by the 
wiſdom of his government, and the ſingular goodneſs 
of his nature ; a virtue rarely to be found in a warlike 


prince and a conqueror. The fame of his affability 


been conveyed down by tradition among the Turks, 
and is preſerved to this day. When their emperors 
mount the throne, amidſt the public acclamations, 
and among the virtues worthy of a ſovereign, they ne- 
ver fail to wiſh them the goodnels of Ottoman; which 
ſhews, that they are heroes, and virtuous princes, that 
found and raiſe empires, and tyrants and effeminate 


-ones that loſe them. 


THe prince we are ſpeaking of, being ſolicited by 
the Mahometans, whom the knights had chaſed out of 


Rhodes, put his troops on board a fleet, landed in the 
ile, advanced towards the capital, and inveſted it. 


The grand maſter had ſcarce time enough to repair the 


walls, but the baſtions and fortifications were ſtill in 


a ruinous condition Experience ſhewed, on this oc- 

caſion, that no place can be more ſecurely fortified, 

than by the courage and valour of thoſe that defend it. 
| The 
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The knights ſtood ſeveral ſtorms : the Turks loſt abun» 
dance of men in thele aſſaults; and Ottoman, that 
was ſo ſucceſsful in all his enterpriſes, miſcarried in 
this, and was obliged to raiſe the liege and embark. 
SEVERAL hiſtorians pretend, that the knights of 
- Rhodes owed their deliverance, and the pre- 
13 10. ſervation of their late conqueſt, to Amèe V. 
called the Great, count of Savoy. They ſay, 
that this prince, coming with a mighty fleet to their 
ſuccour, landed his troops, advanced againſt the ene- 
my, defeated them in battle, and forced Ottoman to 
raiſe the ſiege, and re-imbark. Theſe writers add, that 
Amte, to preſerve the memory of this great event, and 
ſo glorious a victory, took thereupon, for his device, 
thele four capitals, divided by ſtops from one another, 
F. E. R. T. which were afterwards explained by theſe 
Latin words, Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, meaning, 
that the valour of that prince preſerved the town of 
Rhodes; nay, they would needs have it, that Amée, 
after this battle, ſtruck the eagle of Savoy out of his 
arms, and took in its ſtead the crols of St. John. 
Trovcn an event ſo extraordinary in iclelf, and ſo 
Honourable for the houſe of Savoy, has been related by 
an infinite number of writers, and is mentioned too in 
the hiſtorians of the order, yet the ſtrict regard we owe 
to truth, obliges us to declare, that we look upon this 
relation as falle, falſe both in ſubſtance and in all its 
eircumſtances. 
Ir is not true, that Amee came into the iſle of 
Rhodes, and made war there, either in 1310, or in the 
years which immediately preceded or followed the con- 


queſt of it by the knights of St. John. 


THAT prince, in 1309, was in England, and pre- 
ſent at the ceremony of the coronation of Edward II. 


and the year following, A. D. 1310, in September, 


he was at Chamberry, where he entertained Henry II. 
-count of Luxemburgh, emperor ele&, and attended 
him afterwards in his Italian voyage to Rome, whither 
that prince went to receive the imperial crown; and ĩt 
or 4453 udn Jy - Mz 
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is plain from cotemporary hiſtorians, that he did not 
ſir from the emperor either in that or the following 
ear. 
g W1TH regard to the myſterious device, upon which 
they found this pretended expedition into the iſle of 
Rhodes, Louis of Savoy, baron de Vaux, who died in 
1301, ſtamped it upon his coin above ten years before 
Ottoman attacked the knights; and we till ſee upon 
the tomb of Thomas of Savoy, father of Amee V. 
whom we are now ſpeaking of, the repreſentation of 
a dog lying at his feet, with a collar, about which we 
read the word Fert, without any points to disjoin the 
letters. | 
No x is there any more force in the proof they would 
draw from the. croſs of the order of St. John, which 


they ſuppole was fuſt born by Amee, in the arms of his 


family. For beſides, that the princes of Piedmont bore 
the lame croſs long before, we find it as high as A. D. 
120, in a ſeal of Thomas of Savoy, fixed to a treaty 
which he made that very year with Stephen de Coligni, 
lord of Andelot ; which ſhews clearly, that all that 
they have invented to explain thele four myſterious let- 
ters, is a mere fable, and that the knights of Rhodes 


' owed the firſt defence of that place to nothing but their 


own valour and their arms. 7 
THE grand maſter, as ſoon as he ſaw the Turks re- 


imbarked, to put the town of Rhodes for the future in 


a good ſtate of defence, ſtrengthened the walls with a 
good rampart, and added new fortifications to it. Af 
ter this he applied himſelf with great diligence to re- 
ſtore commei ce to its former flouriſhing ſtate, which, 
before the war, and indeed in all ages, Rad made it one 
of the moſt conſiderable towns of Aſia. His port was 
free and open to all nations; a great number of Chriſti- 
ans, eſpecially of the Latins, who, after the loſs of the 
Holy Land, had diſperſed themſelves in different parts 
of Greece, flocked thither to ſettle themſelves, and live 
under the ſtandard of St. John, from which they had 
ſo often found protection. Out of this medley of knights 
and inhabitants, as well Greeks as Latins, a new war- 
VoL. II. F like 
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like aud trading ſtate was formed, that ſoon became as 


potent by its riches as it was formidable by the courage 


and valour of its new ſovereigns. | 
Tus fame of this conqueſt, and the news of the raiſ- 
ing of the ſiege, paſſed ſoon into the welt. *'T was 
the ſubjeR of univerſal joy in all the ſtates of Chriſten- 
dom. It was followed with a compariſon between the 
two military orders, not at all to the advantage of the 
.templars. They ſaid, that the hoſpitallers had never 
| ſhewn any diſpoſition to give over the hopes of driving 
the infidels ſome time or other out of the Holy Land; 
that they had ſtaid in the eaſt for this end ; and that 
their late conqueſt of an iſland ſo conſiderable as that 
of Rhodes, ſecured a commodious port for all the cru- 
ſades: whereas the templars, by their precipitate re- 
treat into Europe to their commandries, and by the ef- 
feminate and luxurious lives they led there, ſeemed to 


| have renounced their profeſſion, and left the holy 


places for ever as a prey to the Turks and Sarazens. 
Thele diſcourſes, which were not deſtitute of truth, 
with others (till more odious that were privately ſpread 
abroad, determined the king of France to proſecute his 
deſign of ſuppreſſing that order. | 
Ws do not certainly know in what year that prince 
| took up this terrible reſolution againſt the templars. It 
only appears from hiſtory, that a citizen of Beziers, 
named Squin de Florian, and a templar that had apo- 
ſtatized from his order, having been apprehended for 
enormous crimes, and committed to the ſame dungeon, 
. theſe two villains deſpairing of life, confeſſed one ano- 
ther, for want of the ſacrament of penance, which at 
that time was not adminiſtred to cyiminals going to ex- 
ecution. The ſame practice was in uſe among ſuch as 
. travelled by fea, if in a ſtorm they found themſelves in 
danger of being loſt, and there was no prieſt in the 


Sow In having heard the templar's confeſſion, called 
one of the king's officers, and told him that he was 
ready to reveal a ſecret to that prince, of ſuch impor- 

tance, that he would receive more advantage _ the 
| ow- 
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knowledge of it, than from the conqueſt of an entire 
kingdom; but that he would never difcover it to any 
body but the king himſelf. Other hiſtorians aſcribe 
this fact to a templar prior of Montfaucon, and to ano- 
ther knight of the fame order, called Noffodei, who, 


for their impicties and infamous lives, had been both 


condemned by the grand maſter and council of the or- 
der, to be immured for life. 

WHATEVER were the names of theſe villains, Philip 
the Fair, at the inſtance of him that defired- to ſpeak 
with him, and perhaps out of impatience to know the 
ſecret which was to procure him ſuch immenſe riches, 
ſent for him to Paris. He reſolved to hear himſelf what 
he had to ſay, and after promiſing him a full pardon, 
and even a reward, if he told the truth, the criminal, 
who had drawn up a plan of his accuſation, charged the 
whole body of the templars with robbery, murder, 
idolatry, and ſodomy. He added, that when a templar 
was received into the order, they obliged him to re- 
nounce Jeſus Chriſt, to ſpit upon the croſs in token of 
his ahhorrence of it; and that theſe knights being ſecret 
Mahometans, had, by a vile piece of treachery, ſold the 
Holy Land to the foltane and princes of that ſe. More 


of this nature may be ſeen in the collection of Peter 


Dupuy, where there is a particular detail of all the a- 
bominations and obſcenitles which this informer charg- 
ed upon the order, and which decency does not al- 
low us to mention here. f 

THE king gave the pope an account of theſe accu- 
fations in the interview he had with him at Lyons, and 
preſſed him (till more cloſely upon the ſame ſubject the 


year following at Poitiers, where they met by concert 


to treat of this grand affair. But it does not appear that 
the pope had as yet taken any method but that of private 
information. As the embaſſadors, which the king left 
at the pope's court, ſolicited him continually to con- 
demn this order, we have a letter of Clement's to the 
king, dated July 9. in which he declares expreſsly, 
that if the corruption charged upon the templars was 


as general as he pretended, and the whole order was 


F 2 | 6: vo 
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to be aboliſhed, he would have all their effects and re- 
venues employed for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
and would not ſuffer the leaſt part thereof to be con- 
verted to other uſes; which would make one believe, 
that the pope ſuſpected the proſecution carried on againſt 


the templars, was levelled as much at their great 


riches and eſtates, as againſt the irregularity of their 
manners. | 

It appears likeways that the pope, either on account 
of this affair, or that of Boniface, whoſe memory the 
king inſiſted he ſhould condemn, and cenſure him as 
an impious perſon and an heretic, finding him'elf beſet 
with the miniſters of that prince, had been deſirous of a 
time to be out of his territories ; and that he even dil- 
guiled himſelf to eſcape from Poitiers, and in A. D, 
1306, ſet out with ſome cardinals for Bourdeaux, with- 
out any other attendants but ſome mules to carry his 
money. But being diſcovered on the road by the 
king's emiſſaries, he thought it beſt to return back a- 
gain to Poitiers“. 

Pailir, who was warm and impatient, and could 
not bear with the pope's ſlow and dilatory way of pro- 
ceeding, gave private orders to apprehend, on one and 
the ſame day, the grand maſter and all the templars 


that were in Paris, and the ſeveral provinces of his - 


kingdom. This order was executed on Friday Oct. 
13th ; and, at the ſame time, all their effects were ſeiz- 
ed and (ſequeſtered into the king's hands b. 


A 


] 

Tunc papa & cardinales venerunt Pictavim, ubi longiorem 
moram, ut dicitur, quam voluiſſent fecerunt, Rege Francorum 
& ejus complicibus & miniſtris illic eos quaſi detinentibus violen- 
ter. Nam papa, ut dicitur, ſub alterius fictione perſonz aliquan- 
do tentavit cum paucis ſummariis tamen oneratis argento & au- 
ro præcedentibus, verſus Burdegalam proficiſci : Sed a quibuſdam 
qui pro rege erant agnitus, cum rebus quas illuc volebat transferre, 

compulſus eſt Pictavim remeare. Prima vita Clementis V. ex Ba- 
luſio p. 5. 

b Eodem anno in Octobri capti fuerunt omnes templarii una 
die in toto regno Franciæ, accuſati de hæreſi peſlima, unde confiſ- 
cata 1307 ſunt omnia bona eorum, que nunc tenet ordo hoſpita- 
lariorum & ipſi in carcere duo detinentur. Secunda vita Clemens 
tis V. auctore Ptolemzo Lucenſi ordinis prædicatorum. 


r 
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, A STEP fo extraordinary, cauſed a general ſurpriſe 
all over Chriſtendom. Some aſcribed it to the ſecret 
reſentment which the king, who was revengeful in his 
nature, retained, as they ſaid, againſt the templars, for 
having declared themlelves in favour of Boniface VIII., 
during the differences between him and that pontiff, It 
was laid likeways, that they had furniſhed the pope 
with conſiderable ſums ; and to incenſe the king the 
more, they added, that a templar, treaſurer to Philip, 
had been lo faithleſs to his maſter, as to take the king's 
own money to aſſiſt his 22 wich it out of the trea- 
ſury, as may be ſeen in the ſixth article of the accuſa- 
tions brought againſt them, and recited in the great 
chronicle of St. Denis, in the reign of Philip the Fair. 
Qy'eux reconnurent du threlor du roi à aucuns avoir 
donne, qui au roi avoient fait contrariete, laquelle choſe 
Etoit moult domageable au royaume. Meaning here- 
by, as Belleforeſt ſays *, Boniface VIII. a mortal ene- 
my to the king, and continually at variance with him. 

OTHER bilforians, without going ſo far back as the 
king's difference with Boniface, pretend, that this 
prince, having debaſed his coin without lowering its 
value, to carry on the war againſt the Flemings, the 
templars, who found their intereſt touched by it, had 


been underhand the authors of a ſedition raiſed on that 


occaſion at Paris, or at leaſt had fomented it by ſpeak- 
ing it too freely againſt the perſon of the king. The 
people, who are always people, i. e. always diſcon- 
tented with the government, whatever it be, maintain- 
ed, that there was no need to ſearch for any other mo- 
tive for the apprehending of the templars, than the a- 
varice of that prince and his miniſters, and their gree- 
dineſs to have the plunder of the immenſe riches of the 
order, Upon this occaſion they cited the late example 
of the Jews, who were tolerated in the kingdom; but 
Philip had, the year before, cauſed them all to be ar- 
reſted in one day, as he had juſt ſerved the templars ; 
and after {tripping them of all their effects, had obli- 
ged them to depart the kingdom with their families, half 
| F 3 ſtarved 


* Coſmog, I. 3, Traite des templiers, p. 1105» 
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ſtarved and naked, with only a poor pittance for them 
to ſubſiſt on in the road. | 
SOME warm perſons, called likeways to mind what 
had paſſed in Italy at Anagni, the country and refidence 
of Boniface VIII. whoſe treaſure was plundered by 
ſome French and Italian adventurers, that the king 
maintained privately beyond the mountains, under the 
command of Nogaret and Colonna. They faid the king 
had put into his own pocket the greateſt part of this 
treaſure, which was the richeſt in Chriſtendom, either 
in gold and ſilver, or in diamonds and precious ſtones. 
— THERE is ſtill in being an anonymous memorial 
of thoſe times, which might induce one to ſuſpect, that 
among the motives foppelted to that prince, to engage 
him to puſh on the condemnation of the templars, there 
were ſome not altogether diſintereſted. As the deſign 
of aboliſhing the order was no longer made a ſecret in 
France, after the templars were taken up, one of that 
ſet of men who raiſe their own fortune on the ruin of 
that of others, propoſed to king Philip the Fair, to in- 
ſtitute and found a new order, by the name of the 
royal order, and to obtain a grant from the pope, 
to annex the great revenues of the templars to it; 
that the knights of Rhodes, and the knights of all 
the other military orders in Chriſtendom, ſhould be 
Mcorporated into this new order; that they ſhould 
be all obliged to take the habit of it, and acknowledge 
the authority of one grand maſter general, who ſhould 
be named for that purpoſe by the ſovereign pontiff. To 
engage the king in this project, the author of the me- 
morial propoſed, that his majeſty ſhould enter into a 
treaty with all the other ſovereigns that aſſumed the 
title of kings of Jeruſalem, and get that title conferred 
on the king of Cyprus, who had neither wife nor chil- 
dren ; and that this prince, being made grand maſter 
of the order, ſhould take the habit, be profeſſed, and 
declare Philip, ſecond fon to the king of France, his 
ſacceſſor in the grand maſterſhip, and the two crowns ; 
which young prince, by this union of two crowns, 
joined to the immenle revenues of all the military or- 
ders, would become one of the moſt potent _— of 
5 t 
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the eaſt. The bait was like enough to go down with 
a king that had three male childrens. 

Bor be the cale how it will, with regard to the va- 
rious motives that determined Philip the Fair to preſs 
the condemnation of the templars*, we leave it freely 
to the reader to decide, whether he acted in this grand 
affair, out of a pure zeal for the preſervation of religi- 
on, as is affirmed in the bulls of pope Clement V. or 
whether that prince did not proceed with fo much heat 
againſt the templars, merely out of the principle of a 
gainful vengeance blended with avarice, as was given 
out by foreign writers, prejudiced perhaps, and ene - 
mies to France I know not whether we are to aſcribe 
the letters of Edward II. king of England, to this na- 
tional jealouly ; but as ſoon as that prince heard of the 
impriionment of the templars in France, he wrote im- 
mediately to the pope, and molt of the European prin- 
ces, deſiring them to give no credit to the calumnies 
ſpread abroad againſt thoſe knights, who are, ſays he, 
reverenced over all England for the purity of their faith, 
the regularity of their lives, and their zeal for the de- 
fence of religon. 

Bu r notwithſtanding this apology, it muſt be own- 
ed, that afier the ficit age of ihe inſtitution of the temp» 
lars, a wordly ſpirit, luxury, and the delicacies and 
exceſſes of the table, had begun to infe& ſeveral 
knights of that order. The old proverb of drinking 
like a templar, which after ſuch a diſtance of time, is 
ſtill kept vp, ſhews what a character they had upon this 
article. *Tis true, indeed, that the primitive. valour 
and zeal of the old templars againſt the infidels, ill 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the body of the order; but 
in moſt of its particular members, there was no longer 
to be found that ſpirit of religion, animated by a lively 
faith,, which St. Bernard fo highly extolled, nor yet 
that diſintereſtedneſs and Chriſtian moderation which 
their predeceſſors prelerved, even in the midſt of the 
moſt glorious victories. That happy age once gone, a 


haughty 
Louis Hutin, Philip the Long, Charles the Fair, 
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bavghty deportment, which high birth is too apt to in- 
ſpire, a ſierceneſs which their valour gave them, and a 
certain domineering ſpirit, which great riches never fail 
to produce, made them afterwards paſs for the proud - 
eſt of men. 

Tus templars were accuſed of ambition, a fatal 
paſſion, which drew upon them afterwards the ſeveri- 
ty, and, if I may venture to ſay ſo, the unmercifulneſs 
of moſt of the biſhops their judges, with whom both 
they and the hoſpitallers had formerly great differ- 
ences, on account of their independence, and the pri- 
vileges of their order. 

THESE prelates, at the king's inſtance, and aſſiſted 
by William de Paris, a dominican, the inquiſitor gene- 
ral and confeſſor to that prince, called the priſoners be- 
fore them to undergo their firſt examination ; and the 
famous William de Nogaret, ſo noted for the boldneſs 
of his enterpriſes againſt Boniface VIII. had likewiſe the 
management of this terrible affair. 

THe pope was not a little ſurpriſed to hear of the 
impriſonment of the grand maſter, and all the templars 
in France, and he looked upon the proceedings of the 
biſhops and inquiſitor, as an incroachment upon his 
own authority, In the firſt heat of his reſentment, he 
ſuſpended the powers of William de Paris, and inhibit- 
ed the biſhops of France from taking any coguiſance 
of this affair, which he reſerved to himſelf. He wrote 
at the ſame time to the king, to complain of his impri- 
ſoning the members of a religious order, who held, as 
he faid, of no ſuperior but the holy ſee ; and told 
him, in a letter written with much fpirit, that he had 
ſent the cardinals Berenger de Fredole, and Stephen 
de Suſy, and expected that he ſhould immediately 
put both the perſons and effects of the templars into 
their hands, or thoſe of the biſhop of Preneſte his nun- 


PHILIP anſwered him*, that he had not cauſed 
themto be apprehended but upon the previous requeſt 


* Hiſt, de la condemn, des templiers par Dupuy, p. 11. 
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in- of the inquiſitor, an officer of the court of Rome, and 
d a appointed by the pope himſelf in his kingdom ; that 
fail the ſuſpenſion ol the powers of that dominican, and of 
ud- thole of the biſhops, who by a right eſſential to their 

| order, were judges in matters of doctrine, was very 
atal {| prejudicial to religion ; that the templars would not 
eri- fail co make their advantage of it, and might upon this 
els occaſion flatter themſclves with hopes of finding protec 
oth | tion at his court. He complained in the next place of 
fer · the pope's too great dilatorinels, in ſeconding him in fo 
The | Juſt a proſecution, and reprelented to him in terms 

f which carried an air of reproach, that God abhorred 
ted nothing ſo much as the lukewarm ; that to be flow in 
Nee puniſhing the crimes of the acculed, was giving a kind 
e- of conſent to them; that inſtead of interdicting the 
he biſhops as he had done, the diſcharge of the eſſential 
els functions of their diguity, he ought on the contrary to 
he excite their zeal for the extirpation of ſo corrupt an or- 

der; and that after all theſe prelates were called, as 

he well as himſelf, to ſhare in the care of the church f 
ars God. That prince, jealous of the rights of epiſcopacy 
he goes on in theſe words: It would be a cruel :njuſtice, 
nis % molt holy father, to theſe prelates, which God for- 
he «© bid, to inhibit them the exercile of a miniſtry, which 
it= | & they have received immediately from him, and de- 
ce «« prive them of the right they have to defend the faith. 
te « Neither have they merited fo unjuſt treatment, nor 
= i c can they ſuffer it, or we ourſelves wink at it, with- 


48 « out violating the oath we took at our coronation. 
Id « Twould be a moſt crying ſin indeed to throw ſuch 
id « a contempt on thoſe whom God has ſent. For our 
n Lord ſaith, he that deſpiſeth you, deſpiſeth me. Who 
iy | ce then, holy father, continues this prince, is the fa» 
to | & crilegious wretch, that dares adviſe you to deſpiſe 
* „ theſe prelates, or rather ſeſus Chriſt, who has ſent 
« them?” The king concludes this ſmart letter with 

d | ſome maxims and expreſſions that are (till ſeverer. He 
ſt | affirms, that the pope is ſubject to the laws of his pre- 
deceſſors , ſo far, adds he, that ſome have maintained, 

that 


a Dupuy. ibid, 
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that the pope may be involved, ipſo facto, in a canon 
or ſentence paſſed on a matter of faith. 

THis letter, taken fromthe royal records of France, 
by Peter Dupuy, ſhews us how impatient the king was 
at the leaſt delay in this affair. The conduct he had 


obſerved, in regard to pope Boniface, making his ſuc-. 
Le of drawing upon his back a prince, 


cefſor apprehen 


reſolute and incapable of ever deſiſting from what he had 
once taken in hand, Clement found himſelf obliged to 
yield to a temper, and relax ſomewhat of the formalities 
of law. The affair was accommodated by the endea- 
vours of the two cardinals, and a good harmony re- 
ſtored between the ſpiritual and temporal powers. It 
was agreed, that the king ſhould put the perſons and 
efteAsof the templars into the hands of the pope's nuncio, 
which was executed immediately, tho' they were {till 
guarded by the king's ſubjects. 

Bo r for form fake, and to pleaſe the pope, it was 
faid, that they were guarded in his name, and in the 
name of the church. Much the ſame method was ob- 
ſerved with regard to their effects, and the perſons in 
whoſe hands they were depoſited. Every thing indeed 
was adminiſtred in the pope's name, but among the 
adminiſtrators were William Piſdoue and Rene Bour- 
don, valets de chambre to the king *; which ſhews 

lainly, that in this whole affair, there was _— 
bur the ſtile and form of the ſequeſtration changed. 
The king, in return for fo ſlight a ſatisfaction, requir- 
ed the pope to take off his confeſſor's ſuſpenſion, and 
to allow that dominican ſtill to aſſiſt in the proſecuti- 
on and trial of the templars. Though this be in 
% contradiction to my own authority,” ſays Clement, 
in one of his bullsd, “ yet I give the king my word, 
« fince he will have it fo, that the inquiſitor ſhall be 
&« ſufferedto proceed with the ordinaries; but this upon 
* condition,” adds the pope, *©* that no biſhopſhall ex- 
« amine any templars but ſuchas are private members 
« of the order, and belong te his own dioceſe; and 
« that + 


5 Dupuy, p. 15. b Dupuy, p. 1. 
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re that thoſe knights ſhall not be judged but by me- 


& tropolitans, and in a council of each province: 
c and that none of thoſe prelates ſhall take.cognilance 
ce of the general ſtate of the whole order, or of what 
« relates to the perſon of the grand maſter, and prin- 
te cipal officers of the order, the examination and judg- 
ce ment whereof I reſerve, ſays he, to myſelf, and to 
& the holy ſee.” 

THE pope and the king being agreed, began in 
concert to carry on the proſecution of the templars. 
The priſons were crowded with theſe knights, who, 
excepting ſuch as pleaded guilty, were all put to the 
moſt violent torture. Nothing was to be heard but 
the cries and groans of ſuch as had their fleſh torn off 
with burning pincers, or were broken and diſmember- 
ed on the rack. A great number, to avoid ſuch in- 
humane tortures, confeſſed at once all that was re- 
quired of them; but there was alſo abundance of thoſe 
templars, who, in the midſt of the moſt horrible tor- 
ments, maintained with an invincible firmneſs and ob- 
ſtinacy, that they were innocent. The different, and 
indeed contradictory manner, in which ſeveral authors 
have related thele facts, has left poſterity the moſt im- 
2 piece of hiſtory that ever ſuffered by the ma- 

ice or negligence of hiſtoriaus. 

Tu pope being minded to take cogniſance of this 
affair, examined ſeventy two templars himſelf, who 
confeſſed themſelves guilty ; and a knight of the order, 
who was allo an officer of that pontiff's, owned to 
him, as he ſays, ingenuouſly all the inquity he had diſ- 
covered among his brethren. The pope, after this, or- 
dered the grand maſter, the great priors, and the prin- 
cipal commanders of France, Gaſcogny, Normandy, 
Aquitain and Poitou, to be brought before him. We 
have ordered them, ſays he, in one of his bulls, to 
© be removed to Poitiers, but ſome of them being ſick 
ce at Chinon in Touraine, ſo that they are not able to 
travel on horſeback, or to bear any other method of 
% conveyance whatſoever, we have appointed the car- 
* dinals Berenge, Stephen and Landulfe to take their 

et «© exa« 
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& examination.” 'Tis very probable, that thoſe knights 
who could not be brought to Poitiers on horſeback, or 


in any other manner, were ſuch as had been broken on 


the rack. 15 
THE grand maſter, as it is ſaid, owned at Poitiers 

moſt of the crimes charged upon his order. There are 

ſome hiſtorians that ſay, he had made the like confeſ- 


+ ſion before at Paris, and in conſequence of that had 


even wrote a circular letter to all his knights exhort- 
ing them to imitate him in his confeſſion and repent- 
ance. The commiſſioners of the holy ice, at their re- 
turn from Chinon, delivered the verbal procels or re- 
port of this confeſſion to the pope and the king. That 

rince was returned to Poitiers, to ſollicit the more 


* effeQually the condemnation of the whole body of the 


templars, and obtain from the pope the utter extinction 
of the order. 

Bo r while they were taking their meaſures for this 
purpoſe, and laying the main ſires of their proceedings 
upon the confeſſions of a great number of templars, they 
were ſurprized io hear, that moſt of thoſe knights had 
recanted their confeſſions, aud declared, they were ex- 
torted from them by force of torments ; that they 0+ 
penly deteſted the pardon which the king's officers 
tendered them, and that they looked upon it as the price 
of falſehood and the icandalous recompence of a preva- 
rication that was equally prejudicial to their honour and 
their conſcience. | 

In the mean time, the kings of England, Caſtile, 
Arragon and Sicily, the count of Provence, and moſt 
of the princesof Chriſtendom, and even the archbiſhops 


of Italy, had, at the pope's inſtances, cauled all the 
ſtemplars in their dominions to be apprehended. Garri- 


ſons at the ſame time had been put into their command- 
ries, all their eſſects had been icized, and continual pre- 
parations were making in all quarters to carry on the 


| proſecution i them. 


Tn templars of Arragon took refuge immediately 


in ſome fortiefſes*, which they had built at their own 


expence 
g 0 Zurita, J. 5. (. 73. 
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expence to defend the country againſt the incurſions of 
the Moors, from whence they wrote to the pope in 
their own juſtification. They remonſtrated to him, 
that their faith was pure, and had never fallen under the 
leaſt ſuſpicion ; that they had often ſealed the confeſſi 
on of it wich their blood; that great numbers of their 
brethren, at this very time, when they were ſo barbar- 
ouſly perſecuted, were actually groaning under a 2 
ous ſlavery among the Moors, who were daily offering 
them their liberty, if they would but change their re- 
ligion; lo thai, ſay they to the ſovereign pontiff, the 
templars, who are ſlaves to the inſidels, are expoſed 
to the moſt cruel tortures as being Chriſtians; and yet, 
at the lametime,Chriltian princes burn them as infidels : 
that if any of their order had acknowledged the com- 
miſſion of enormous crimes, whether they did fo thio? 
a lenie of guilt, or only to deliver themſelves from the 
tortures of the rack, they deſerved to be puniſhed either 
as criminals, or as men that were baſe enough to betray 
their conicience, the honour of their order, and the ſa- 
crednels of truth: but that a noble order, which for two 
ages had done ſuch ſervices to the church, ought not 
to luffer for the crimes of ſome particular members, and 


the weaknels or prevarication of others. They add, 


that their great poſſetſons were the true cauſe of the 
perſecutions they ſuffered, and beſeech the pope, that, 
in imitation of his predeceſſors, he would vouchlafe to 
honour them with his protection, or that they might be 
allowed to defeud their iunocence themſelves with the 
point of their iwords, according to the cuſtom of that 
time, and the duties of knighthood, againſt ſuch pro- 
fligate wretches as ſhould defame them, 

Ir is not known what antwer the pope made to their 
petition ; we only learn from hiſtory, that James II. 
who was then upon the throne of Aragon, beſieged 
them in the caſtles whither they were retired ; that he 
made himicif maſter of thoſe places; that he appropri- 
ated them to himſelf, and icnt the templars into differ- 
ent priſons, where he biſhop of Valentia had orders 
from the ; opz to prolecute them. JIN 
Vol. II. p | G PRE. 
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PrREPARATIONS were made at Paris for carrying 
on the like proceedings againſt them. Moſt of the pri- 
ſoners were removed * thither ; but their recanting the 
firſt confeſſion they had made, and alcribing it to the 
violence of the rack, or the fear of tortme, put the 
judges to a nonplus. A great conſultation was held 
on this ſubject, and it was long debated, whether they 
ſhould take any notice of their proteſtations. At laſt, 
by a very ſingular deciſion, it was reſolved to treat all 
that had recanted their firſt confeſſion as heretics relap- 
ſed, and as perſons that had renounced Jeſus Chrilt. 
Purſuant to this determination, the grand maſter de 
Molay was brought again before the commiſſioners. 
They asked him, if he had any thing to fay in defence 
of his knights. He replied, that he would freely 
undertake their defence, and ſhould be infivitely pleaſ- 
ed to maintain the innocence of his order to the face of 
the whole world ; but that he was an illiterate knight, 
i. e. he could neither write nor read, as was the caie of 
moſt of the gentry at that time. He deſired the liberty 
of having council, “ though, ſays he, they have not 
left me four deniers to defray the expence of ſuch a 
& proſecution.” - 

Tnk commiſſioners replied, that in a proſecution for 
hereſy, the accuſed were never allowed the benefit of 
council, or the aſſiſtance of an advocate; that before 
he undertook this defence he would do well to confider 
feriouſly what he was about ; that he ought eſpecially 
to remember the confeſſion that he had made himſelf 

at Chinon of his own crimes and thoſe of his order: 
and then the confeſſion was read over to him. Never 
was aſtoniſhment equal to that of the grand maſter. 
When he heard it read, he made the ſigu of the croſs, 
and cried out, that if the three cardinals, before whom 
| he 
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Eodem anno templarii omnes qui erant in regno Francia mit- 
tuntur Parifiis, Multi eorum revocant quod dixerant. Move- 
tur quzſtio contra eos, utrum talis revocatio poſſet dici relapſio, 
& judicatur contra eos quod fic. Unde pariſiis comburunt r quin- 
quaginta quatuor, ſtantibus eis in propoſito quod veri Catholie ĩ 
eſſent · Ex ſecunda vita Clementis V. pag. 37. | 
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he had appeared at Chinon, and who had ſubſcribed, 
his examination, were of any other quality, he knew. 
well what he ſhould ſay. As the commiſſioners preſſ- 
ed him to explain himſelf more openly, being no long- 
er maſter of his reſentment, he added, that they de- 
ſerved the ſame puniſhment that the Sarazens and 
Tartars infl't on liais and perſons guilty of forgery, 
whole bellies, ſays he, they rip up, and cut off their 
heads . 

YET it is plain, by the inſtruments and records of 
this proſecution, that before the mceting of Chinon, 
and in hopes of the impunity which the pope and king 
had promiſed him, he had, on two occaſions, confeſſed 
part of the crimes laid to his charge. But it is probable, 
that the ſecretary or regiſter, who drew up his confel- 
ſion at Chinon, had, to improve the charge, aud ren» 
der him more criminal, added ieveral aggravating cir- 
cumſtances to it: perhaps too he had enlarged lis con- 
feſſion with all the crimes which were in general im- 
puted to the whole order, and to conceal the fraud, had 
not read it over to him. 

Bu r be that as it will; the grand maſter, without 
explaining himſelf more diſtinctly upon the ſubject of 
his confeſſion, thought ſit only to urge, that the pope 
had relerved to himſelf the cognĩiſance of what let 


to him, and inſiſted upon being ſent to him. He add- 


ed, that with regard to his order, he ſhould only men- 
tion three things in their favour : “ firſt, that, ex- 
&« cepting cathedral churches, there was not one in all 
« Chriſtendom where divine ſervice was celebrated 
« with more devotion, or where there were a greater 
4 number of relicks, or richer ornaments. Secondly, 
& That in all their commandries they gave a general 
* alms thrice a week. Thirdly, That there was not 
« any order or nation where knights and gentlemen 
t expoled their lives more freely for the defence of 
“ Chriſtianity, than the templars had always done.” 


The commiſſioners told him, that all this was uleleſs 
without faith. But he replied, that the templars be- 


00 A lieved 
| ®* Dupuy, p. 42+ | 
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lieved aſſuredly all that the catholic church believed, 
and that it was to maintain this holy belief, that ſuch a 
number of tho!e knights had ſhed their blood againſt 
the Sarazens, the Turks and the Moors. 

BROTHER Peter de Bologna, a prieſt, and procu- 
rator general of the order, repreſented to the com- 
miſſioners, that promiſes of impunity, and threats of 
torments, had been equally made uſe of to obtain an 
acknowledgment of the crimes imputed to his brethren ; 
that they had been told, that their order was tacitly 
given vp already to deſtrudion, and the pope was to 
aboliſh it ſolemnly in council. The letters patent, with 
the king's ſeal upon them, had been ſhewed to ſeveral 
priloners, wherein, in caſe of their confeſſion, they 
were promited life, liberty, and a penſion, as long as 
they lived, and that ſuch as could not be ſeduced by 
the.e promies, had been conltrained by violent tor- 
tures ; that it was much lets ſurprizing, that frail 
men, to fave themſelves from torments, ſhould {peak 
according to the intentionof thole that tormented them, 
than it was to ſee {ſuch numbers of the templars endure 
with conſtancy the molt dreadful tortures, rather than 
betray the truth: that many of theſe knights were dead 
in dungcons, of the tortures they had ſuffered on the 
rack, and he deſired, that their executioners and jail - 
ers might be examined to give an account of the ſenti- 

ments wherein they died, and declare whether it was 
not true, that they had perſiſted to the laſt gaſp, when 
men have nothing more to hope for, or fear, in averr- 
ing their own innocence, and that of their order in ge- 
neral. Then he beſought the commiſſioners to ſum- 
mon before them a templar, called brother Adam de 
Valincourt, who had paſſed from their order to that of | 
the Chartreux, out of a deſire of greater perfection, but | 
not being able to ſupport the auſterities of thele latter, 
had petitioned to be again admitted, into the order of 
the templars. He added, that the ſuperiors and 
brethren of that knight, had looked upon his firſt change 
as apoſtaſy; that they had obliged him, before they 
would receive him, to preſent himſelf at the, on of 
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the temple in a white ſheet ; that afier his reſuming 
the habit of the order, they had condemned him to cat 
upon the ground tor a whole year, to faſt upon biead 
and water on wedacl{days and fridays every week, and to 
undergo the diſcipline every ſunday from the hands of 
the prieſt that officiated. The procurator demanded, 
if it was probable, that this templar ſhould return to 
them from the Chartreux, and ſubmit to a correction 
and penance fo long and auſtere, if he had diſcovered 
among his brethren of the order all the abominations 
that had been alledged to blacken their character; and 
inſiſted to be heard with his ſuperiors, and the depu- 
ties of the whole ſociety in a full council, in order, 
faid he, to demouſtrate our innocence to the face of all 
Chriſtendom, 

NoTrwiTHsTANDING this defence, they proceeded 
to pals ſentence. Some were entirely acquitted ; others 
were condemned to a canonical penance, after which 
they were to be ſet at liberty. Thele were ſuch as ad- 
hered to the confeſſion of their faults, and had, to ſhew 
their abhorrence of the order, laid aſide the habit, and 
ſhaved the long beards, which they wore in conformi- 
ty to the cuſtom of the caltern nations. The templars, 
on the contrary, who had revoked their firſt confeſſi- 
on, and perſiſted in the proteſtations they had made of 
their innocence, were treated with exceſſive rigour. 
Fifty nine of them, among whom there was a chaplain 
of the king's, were degraded as relapſed heretics, by 
the biſhop of Paris, and delivered over to the ſecular 
arm. They were carried out of the gate of S. Antoine 
and burnt alive at a flow fire. All of them, in the midſt 
. of the flames, called upon thefholy name of God, and, 
what is more ſurprizing, there was not one of thele 
fifty nine, that, to ſave himlelf from ſo dreadful an ex- 
ecution, would accept of the pardon which their re- 
lations and friends offered them in the king's name, 
provided they would renounce their proteſtations. 

THERE were great numbers of them, in ſeveral other 
parts of France, that ſhewed the ſame firmneſs in the 
midſt of the flames: they burnt them, but they could 
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never extort from them an acknowledgment of the 
crimes laid to their charge. A thing aſtoniſhing in- 
& deed, ſays the biſhop of Lodeve, a cotemporary hi- 
ſtorian, that all thoſe unfortunate perſons, who were 
executed in the molt terrible manner, gave no other 
reaſon for their retraction but the ſhame and remorte 
they felt, for having, through the violence of the 
rack, confeſſed crimes of which they pretended to 
«© be innocent.“ 

Tus king, who had the affair of the templars ex- 
ecedingly at heart, as the pope ſays of him, aud the 
hiſtorians of that time agree, repaired to Vienna in 
Dauphiny at the time fixed by the pontiff's bull, and 
came thither attended by Louis his eldelt ton, king of 
Navarre, in right of his mother, by Philip and Charles, 
brothers to that young prince, by Charles de Valois *, 
and Louis count d'Eureux, their uncles and the king's 
brothers. That prince appeared in this auguſt aſſem- 
bly with a great court; others ſay, with a numerous 
body of troops, to ſhew his power, and command re- 
ſpect. There were preſent in the council above three 
hundred biſhops, without reckoning the abbots, priors, 
and molt famous doctors of Chriſtendom. 

Tu E firſt ſeſſion was held the ſixteenth of Oftober, 
A. D. 13i1, wherein the pope laid before them the 
three reaſons for calling the council: 1. The affair of 
the templars. 2. The recovery of the Holy Land. . 
3. The reformation of manners, and of the dilcipline 
of the church. We ſhall confine ourſelf to what parti- 
cularly concerned the templars, and the part which the 
—_— of Khodes came afterwards to have in this great 
affair, | 

Is the firſt place, the pope cauſed to be read, in full 


council, the proceedings carried on in ſeveral provin- 
ces, 


Unum autem mirandum fuit, qudd omnes & finguli eorum 
confeſſiones ſuas quas prius jurati fecerant in judicio retractarunt, 
dicentes ſe falſo fuiſſe confeſſos, nullam ſuper hoc reddentes caufam 


aliam niſi vim aut metum tormentorum qudd de ſe talia faterentur. 
Ax ſecunda vita Clementis V. ä 


* Balugivs in vitis paparum Avenion. 
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ces, apainſt different knights of the temple; and after 


this was over, he demanded of each of the fathers, in 
his turn, if they did not think it proper to {upprels an 
order, whercin they had diſcovered ſuch crying abules, 
and luch enormous crimes*. An halian prelate, ad- 
dreſſing him(cIt to the pope, preſſed him to aboliſh im- 
mediaicly, aud without any formality, an order, agauinſt 
which. he ſaid, above two thouiand witneſſes bad de- 
poied in various parts of Chriſtendom, But all the bi- 
ſhops and archbiſhops of the council, and the molt e- 
mineut doQors, repreſented unanimouſly to the pope, 
that before he ſuppreſſed an illuſtrious order, which, 
from the time of its foundation, had rendered very im- 
portant ſervices to Chriſtendom, they were of opinion, 
the grand maſter and principal pertons of the order, 
ought to be heard in their own defence, as juſtice re- 
quired, and they themlelves had fo earneſtly requeſted 


in many petitions. 


THe hiſtorians of that time tell us, that all the Ita- 
lian biſhops but one were of this opinion, as were allo 
thole of Spain, Germany, Denmark, England, Scot- 
land and Ireland; that all the prelates of France alſo 
were of the lame ſentiment, except the archbiſhops of 
Rheims, Sens and Roan); to that in a council, compoſ- 
ed of above three hundred biſhops, there were but four 
that gave their opinion contrary to this motion ; and, 
if I may venture to lay fo, contrary to the firſt princi- 
ples of natural equity. ; 

Tat audience which they inſiſted on in favour of 
the accuſed very much -perplexed the pope, who faw 
plainly what would be the conſequence of it. What- 

ever 

P. Dupuy. , 

Interim autem vocantur prælati cum cardinalibus ad confe- 
rendum de templariis: leguntur acta ipſorum inter prælatos : & 


in hoc conveniunt, requifitia pontifice ſigillatim, ut det templariis 
audicntiam, five defenſionem. In hic ſententia concerdant omnes 


prælati Italiæ præter unum Hiſpaniz, Theutoniæ, Daniæ, An- 


glize, Scotiæ & Hyberniæ; item Callici, præter tres metropoli- 
tanos, videlicet, Remenſem Senonenſem & Rotomagenſem. Hoc 
autem actum eſt ſive actitatum in principio Decembris. Ex ſe- 
cunda vita Clementis V. p. 43. Autore Ptolomæo Lucenſi. 
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ever authority he was inveſted with, he was ill ſenſi- 
ble that it would be difficult for him to wave hearing 
them upon the various cauſes they had of exception, or 
to refute the right of being confronted with their accu- 
ſers, and the witnelſes againſt them; proceedings 
which would all take up a great deal of time, and leave 
the iſſue of the proſecution uncertain. 

THe affair was {pun out to the length of ſix months, 
all that time being probably employed in conferences, 
and perhaps in ſecret negotiations, to perſuade the pre- 
lates to diſpenſe with the ordinary forms, in a matter 
that ſeemed plain enough already. At leaſt, Alberic 
de Roſate, a celebrated lawyer, informs us, that upon 
the fathers of the council maintaining that they could 
not condemn the accuſed without hearing them, the 
pope cried out, that if they could not give a judicial 
ſentence againſt the templars, for want of ſuch a forma- 
lity, the plenitude of the papal authority ſhould ſupply 
every defect, and he would condemn them in a ſum- 
mary way, rather than offend his dear lon the king of 
France *. 

ACCORDINGLY the pope, on the 22d of May, in 

the following year, having firlt, in a private 
1312. conliſtory, ſecured the cardinals and ſeveral bi- 

ſhops, who, out of complailance, came over 
to this {ide of the queſtion, held the ſecond ſeſſion of 
the council with great folemuity, and therein diflolved 
and annulled the order of the templars*. And though 
we could not, ſays he, in his ſentence, give judgment 
in form of law, we condemn them by way of proviſi- 
on, and by our apoſtolical authority, reſerving to our- 
ſelf and the holy church of Rome, the diſpoſal of the 
perſons and eſtates of the templars. 


THERE 


* Les meditations de Camerarius, v. 3. I. 5. c. 4. 

b Et ſi via juſtitiæ ordo ille deftrui nom poſſit, fiat tamen vis 
expedientiz, ne ſcandaliſetur carus filius noſter rex Galliæ. 

© Summus pontifex multis prælatis cum cardinalibus coram ſe 
in privato conſiſtorio convocatis, per proviſionem potids quam 
condemnationis viam, ordinem templariorum caſſavit, & penitus 
annullavit. Quarta vita Clementis V. p. 85, Autore quodamVe= 
neto coætaneo. | 
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TBERE was nothing wanting now but the determi- 
nation of the council, in regard to the uſe and diſpo- 
ſal of thole great eſtates. The pope, who was appre- 
henfive that moſt princes weuld, in their own territo- 
ries, ſeize upon what lay convenient for them, repre- 
ſented, that theſe eſtates having been conlecrated to 
the defence of the holy places, and the pilgrims that 
viſited them, they could not put them to a better uſe 
than by giving them to the knights of Rhodes, who 
were devoted to thoſe holy functions, and had lately 
given new proofs of their zeal and courage, by the 
conqueſt of the iſſe of Rhodes*, But the partiſans of 
France inſiſted loudly on the creation of a new order, 
and uniting the whole order of St. John to it. They 
faid, that ſuch an augmentation of the eſtates of thole 
knights, would only ſerve to plunge them into the fame 
irregularities, which had juſt occaſioned the condem- 
nation of the templars ; and that under colour of tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of them, they would be immediately diſ- 
perſed all over Europe, and, it was to be feared, would 
adopt the pride, the haughtineſs, the luxury and dil- 
loluteneſs of the templars. 

THE pope, who, by this creation of a royal order, 
and ſuppreſſion of all others, faw they were going ta 
withdraw all the military friars in Europe and Afia 
from under his authority, ſtrenuouſly rejected the pro- 
poſal; and, to refute the reaſons of ſuch as were for it, 
he declared, that he would be anſwerable himſelf for 
reforming the order, both in its head and particular 
members, if ſuch a reformation ſhould be thought ne- 
ceſſary; that he would not ſuffer any knight to con- 

tinue 


* Priuſquam concilium ſolveretur, poſt habitos tractatus varios 
de bonis templariorum, quibus vel ad quos uſus eſſent potius ap- 
plicanda, quibuſcam conicntientibus, quod nova religio, ad quam 
appl.corentur eſſet fundanda, aliis alia dicentibus, tandem provi- 
dit apoſtolica ſedes, regibus & prælatis aſſentientibus, eadem in 
favorem Terre Sanctæ integraliter ad fiatres hoſpitales devolvi, ut 
ad ejuſdem terrz recuperationem five ſubſidium poſſent effici for- 
tiores ex ipſis : ſed ut apparuit proceſſu temporis faQi ſunt deteri- 
ores, Contin. Guill, de Nangis, p. 646. 
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tinue in the welt, excepting ſuch as were old and in- 
firm, and appointed to take care of the commandries; 
that he would cauſe an exact valuation to be made of 
the revenues of the order, that he might the better re- 
gulate the number of the knights, and the expence to 
be allowed for their ſubſiſtence, and that all the reſi- 
due ſhould be employed for the relief of pilgrims, and 
the defence of Chriſtian ſtates; all admirable projects, 
but they were never put in execution. 

THz bare promiſes of this pontifi'*® brought moſt of 
the fathers of the council over to his opinion ; but the 
king of France ſeemed to come into this propoſal with 
great reluctance. That prince, who was prejudiced 
againſt the hoſpitallers, inſiſted upon the pope's propos 
fal for a reformation, and that proper meaſures ſhould 
be immediately taken for that purpoſe ; that the grand 
maſter and all his knights ſhould be comprehended in it, 
and that they ſhould be obliged to make themlelves for 
the future as agreeable to the body of bithops as they 
had ever till then been oppoſite to them. Which may 
induce us to believe, that their ancient differences with 
the biſhops of Paleſtine were well enough known in 
France. All the eſtates of the templars were adjudged 
to the knights of Rhodes, except ſuch as lay in Spain, 
which, by a particular appointment, were to be appli- 
ed to the defence of the country againſt the Moors, 
who were {till in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Gra- 
nada. 

Ar length, after the diſſolution of the council, and 

in the year following, came on the laſt act of 
1313. this tragedy, in which the fate of the grand 
| maſter, and dignitaries of the order, ſtiled the 


great preceptors, or the great commanders, was to be 

decided. The pope had reſerved the cognizance of their 

caſe to himſelf, and in conſideration of their confeſſi- 

on, had promiſed them an entire impunity. But at 

his return from the council, whether he had 1 
| is 


See the letter of Philip the Fair to Clement V. dated An- 
guſt 24th 1312, Dupuy, condemnation des templiers, p. 178 
& 179. 
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his ſentiments, or was minded not to condemn them 
himfelf, he appointed two cardinals to ſit as judges up- 
on them, who, by his orders, repaired to Paris, and 
took for their co · aſſeſſors there the archbiſhop of Sens, 
and ſome other prelates of the Gallican church. Fheſe 
commiſſioners of the pope, ordered the prevot of Paris 
to bring before them James de Molay, grand maſter 
of the templars, a dignity, fays M. Dupuy, which put 
him on the level with princes, having, in that quality, 
had the honour of being godfather to one of the king's 
children. The ſecond of theſe priſoners was Guy, 
brother to the dauphin of Viennois, ſovereign prince of 
Dauphiny. The third was Hugh de Peralde; great 

prior or viſitor of the priory of France; and the fourth 

was the great prior of Aquitain, who, before his im- 

priſonment, had the management of the king's exche- 

quer and revenues, 

Ir nowhere appears, from the inſtruments and records 
of this famous proſecution, that theſe prelates examin- 
ed or interrogated them anew, or that they confronted 
them with witneſſes. And though ſuch a method of 
proceeding was according to the ordinary forms and 
courſe of the law, yet, it is probable, the commiſſioners 
were relolved to conform themſelves to the conduct 
which the pope and council had obterved before them. 
They contented themielves with the acknowledgment 
made by the priſoners before the pope and the king, of 
the crimes laid to their charge ; and it was upon this 
acknowledgment, purſuant to the intentions of the ſo- 
vereign pontiff, that the judges determined between 
themſelves to condemn them only to perpetual impri- 
ſonment, in cale they ſtood to their 6ſt confeſſion. 
But as it was a matter of great conſequence to calm the 
minds of the people, who were ſhocked at the vaſt 
number of fires that had been lighted up in the fever 
provinces of the kingdom, and it behoved them above 
all things to convince the people of Paris, that it was- 
with rullice that ſo many templars had been condemn- 
ed to be burnt alive, they required of theſe four laſt, 
who were the chief among them, to make a 2 
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and ſincere declaration of all the abuſes and crimes com- 
mitted in the order, if they had a mind to (ave their 
lives, or expected that the pope and the king ſhould 
keep their word with them. For this purpoſe, a ſcaf- 
fold was erected in the court before the cathedral 
church, and the ſheritis men and tfoldiers brought the 
priſoners upon it. Then one of the legates ſtood up, 
and opened the diſmal ceremony with a diicourle, 
wherein he enlarged upon all the impieties and abo- 
minations, of which, he ſaid, the templars had been 
convicted by their own acknowledgment. And to leave 
the audience no room to doubt, he called upon the 
grand maſter and his com yanions, to renew, in the 
hearing of the people, the conteſſion which they had 
made before the pope of their crimes and errors. 

*Twas in all probability to induce them to make 
this declaration, that on the one hand he aſſured them 
of a full amneſty, and on the other the executioners, to 

_ Intimidate them, erected a pile of wood, as if they 
were to be burnt the moment that they revoked their 
confeſſion. 

Tux priors of France and Aquitain, either out of 
ſincerity or fear, at the fight of to dreadful a puniſh- 
ment, perſiſted in their felt confeſſion. But when it 
came to the grand maſter's cara to ipeak, that prĩiſoner, 
ſhaking his chains, advanced, to their great ſurprize, 
with a countenance full of reſolution, to the edge of 
the {caff6id, and then railing his voice to be the better 
heard, © It is but juſt, crics he*, that in this terrible 
& day, and in the laſt moments of my life, I lay open 
ce the iniquity of falſhood, and make truth to triumph. 
cc J declare then, in the face of heaven and earth, and 
« Town, though to my eternal ſhame and confuſion, 
& that I have committed the greateſt of crimes; but it 
& has been only in acknowledging ihole that have been 

© charged with ſo much virulence upon an order which 
& truth obliges me now to declare innocent. I made 


cc the firſt declaration they required of me, only to ſuſ- 
| „ pend 


« Villani, lib. 8. c. 92. Pap. Maſſ in Phil. Pulch. Sabeil. 
ZEnead, 9. lib. 7. 
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ce pend the exceſſive tortures of the rack, and mollif; y 
«© thole that made me endure em. I am very ſenſible 
« what torments they inflift, and what executions they 
« prepare for thoſe that have the courage to revoke 
& ſuch a confeſſion ; but the horrible ſight they offer 
« to my eyes, is not capable of making me confirm a 
ce firſt lye by a ſecond. On a condition ſo infamous as 
ce that, I freely renounce life, which is already but too 
c odious to me. And what good would it do to me to 
& ſpin out a few miſerable days, when I muſt owe em 
cc only to the blackeſt of calumnies*.” 

H would have gonc on, but was interrupted. The 
brother of the Dauphin of Viennois, who came next, 
ſpoke after the ſame manner, and with the ſtrongeſt 
aſſeverations, bore teſtimony to the innocence of his 
order. The legate, upon this occaſion, did by no 
means gain the applauſe of the people, but he ſoon had 
his revenge. The grand maſter and his companions 
were brought down from the icaffold, and the Prevot 
of Paris carried them back to the priſon. The king, 
who was revengeful in his nature, and looked upon 
the deſtruction of the templars as his own work, being 

Vol. II. H | incenſed 


* Sunt auctores non obſcuri, Jacobum Burgundionem, ordinis 
principem, cum productus ad ſupplicium, ciicumfuſa ingenti mul- 
titudine, dum pyra extruitur, ſtaret, propofit3 vitæ ſpe ac impuni- 
tate, fi quæ in cuſtodiã faſſus de ſe ſuiſque eſſet, nunc quoque con- 
feſſus, veniam publice peteret, hujuſmodi verba feciſſe, «© Ego 
«© nunc ſupremis rebus meis, cum locum mendacio dari nefas fit, 
« ex animo, vereque fateor me ingens in me meoſque ſcelus con- 
« ſcifſe, ultimaque ſupplicia cum ſummo cruciatu promeritum, 
4e qui in gratiam quorum minimè gecuit, dulcedineque vitæ, fla- 
<« pitia impia, ſceleraque, ad tormenta ementitus ſum in ordinem 
„ meum, de religione Curiſtiana optime meritum. Nec mihi 
« nunc vita opus eſt precaria & novo ſuper vetus mendacio retens 
e ta. 

Exin rogo impoſitum, ac admoto pavlatim ptimoribus pedibus, 
ad exprimendam ſcelerum confeſſionem, ne tunc quidem cùm reli- 
quo corpore depaſto vitalia fœdo nidore torrerentur, ab hujus ora- 
tionis conſtantza deſciviſle, aut mutatæ mentis ullam fignificatio- 
nem prebuille, neque ipſum, neque duos cum ipſo ſupplicio af- 
feos nobiliſſi mos ejus ordinis viros, quorum alter eſſet Delphini 
Allobrogis frater. Paul. Emil. in Philip. Pulch, . 


» 1114 
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incenſed at this recantation of the chiefs of the order, 
cauſed them to be burnt alive the ſame day with a flow 
fire, in a little iſle of the Seine between that prince's 
garden and the convent of the Auguſtines. The grand 
maſter, in the midſt of that exquiſite torment, ſhewed 
to his laſt moment the ſame firmneſs that he had done 
in the court of the cathedral, and expreſſed himſelf in 
the ſame manner. He repeated his proteſtations of the 
innotence of his order; but declared, that as to him- 
ſelf he deſerved g ſuffer, for having averred the con- 
trary in the pope and the king's preſence. Mezeray 
tells us, that he had read an account of this affair, in 
which it is aid, that the grand maſter, when he had no 
other liberty left him but that of ſpeech, and was al- 
moſt ſtifled with the ſmoke, cried out aloud, © Clement, 
thou unrighteous judge and barbarous executioner, 
ce ſummon thee to appear in forty days before the 
„ judgment- ſeat of God.” Some writers ſay, that he 
ſummoned the king likeways to appear there within a 
year. Perhaps the death of that prince and the pope, 
which happened preciſely within thoſe terms, gave oc- 
caſion afterwards to the ſtory of this ſummons. The 
two great priors of France and Aquitain, ended their 
days in priſon. But Paulus Amilius ſays, that one of 
them was burnt with the grand maſter and the Dauphin 
of Viennois's brother ; if fo, it was in all likelihood, 
becauſe he retracted after their example. 

ALL the people ſhed tears at the tragical ſpectacle 
of theſe holy knights; and ſeveral devout perſons, as 
Papirius Maſſon relates , gathered up their aſhes, pre- 
' ſerving them afterwards as precious relicks. As for 
the two wretches that were the authors of this dilmal 
cataſtrophe, they periſhed miſerably ſoon after. One 
was hanged for freſh crimes, and the other was aſſaſſi - 
nated by his enemies. | 

We do not pretend to draw any inference from theſe 
facts. There is too much variety in the ancient hiſto- 


Tians, and too much partiality in the modern, to be 
able 


„Lie. 3. p- 393. 
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able to pronounce on either ſide with certainty. A- 


mong the latter, ſome complain, that the templars were 


accuſed and indicted for bolding a criminal correſpon - 
dence with Saladine, whereas, ſay they. after the battle 
of Tiberias, that victorious prince cut off the heads of 
all the templars that he had taken priſoners, as may be 
ſeen in this hiſtory ; which is hardly confiſtent with 
fuch a pretended correſpondence. 
cuſation brought againſt them of having ſold the town 
of * — d' Acre to one of Saladine's ſucceſſors; ſince 
it is plain, from all the cotemporary writers, that three 
hundred templars died in the defence of this place; that 
their grand maſter de Beaujeu was killed on the breach: 
and that there eſcaped out of the maſſacre, when the 
town was taken, only ten of his knights, who got in- 
to a bark, and ſailed to Cyprus. 
As for the ſins againſt chaſtity, and ſuch as nature it- 
ſelf abhors, theſe writers maintain, that no ſtreſs ought 
to be laid on their confeſſiou; that, on the one hand, 
they were offered a general pardon, with the promiſe 
of life, liberty, and a good penſion, and, on the other, 
they faw fires kindled to burn them; and that it is no 
wonder if frail men ſhrink, and are intimidated at the 
apprebenſions of ſo terrible an execution. | 
; | OTHER. hiſtorians of different ſentiments maintain 
on the contrary®, that it is impoſſible to reflect on the 
courſe of the proſecution, the infinite number of wit- 
neſſes, as well templars as others, the quality of the 
judges, the agreement of the accuſations brought againſt 
theſe knights in all the kingdoms of Chriſtendom, the 
quality too of the perſons guilty, the teſtimony of leve- 
ral foreign ; hiſtorians, the little inclination that the 
pope bad at firſtto condemn them, and what paſſed in 
the council of Vienne; that it is impoſſible, I ſay, to 
reflect on the nature and number of theſe different! cir» 
eumſtances, without being perſuaded of the juſtice of 
their condemnation. ? Tis very probable, ſays Mxria- 
na the Jeſuit, that they were not all innocent, vor yet 
iL Hz - all 
* Rainaldi ad annum 1314. n. 39+ * | 


Non do they ſind any greater probability in the ac- 
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all guilty *. This is the judgment of that judicious hiſ- 
torian, who obſerves, that the '/puniſhments inflicted 
on them ſeemed cruel to abundance of people, and 
that it was ſcaree probable, that theſe irregularities 
ſhould have infected all the particulars of ſo large a bo- 
dy, diſperſed over all Chriſtendom, but that the extinc- 
tion of ſo famous an order, ought to ſerve for an in- 
ſtroction to others of the ſame kind, and teach them not 
to depend ſo much on their riches, as on the practice 
of thoſe virtues that are ſuitable to their profeſſion, in 
order to avoid falling into the like misfortunes. 
. TaovGn the knights of Rhodes had no hand in 
this ſurprĩſing revolution, yet ſince the univerſal church, 
aſſembled in the council of Vienne, had thought fit to 
beſtow the eſtates and effects of the templars upon their 
order, the grand maſter did not think he ought to re- 
fuſe them. For this reaſon he called a council, to con- 
fider what methods were proper to be uſed, in order to 
get poſſeſſion of them; and it was reſolved to ſend 
ample powers to ſuch of the principal commanders in 
the welt, as were noted for their capacity and prudence, 
to treat with the ſeveral fovercigns of Europe, about an 
affair of ſuch importance, and which might be attend- 
ed with great difficulties ' in the execution. For this 
purpoſe, the grand maſter and council drew up a for- 
mal inſtrument, in the nature of a procuration, wherein 
they declared, that being informed of the diſpoſal, 
which the pope and the holy council had made of the 
eſtates of the templars in favour of the order of St. John, 
and that it was the intention of the church that theſe 
eſtates ſhould be employed, as well for the convoy and 
defence of pilgrims, as. for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, they had, by common conſent, choſen brother 
Albert Lallemand de Chateau - noir, grand preceptor, or 
and commander, whoſe wiſdom and capacity the or- 
Zer had long experienced, to be procurator- general and 
Hevtenant of the maſterſhip in Europe; and that the 
council had thought proper to join in commiſſion with 
him, brother Richard de Ravelink, draper ; brother 
"Sp | | Philip 
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Philip de Grangana, prior of Rome; brother Leonard 
de Tibertis, prior of Venice, and procurator- general 
in the court of Rome; brother Henry de Mainieres ; 
brother Arnald de Soliers, and brother Arnald de Chava- 
neuf, both companions or aſſiſtants of the grand ma- 
ſter; brother Durand de la Prevotẽ, preceptor of Mont- 
chalix, and brother Sauveur d'Aurillac ; and that the 
grand commander might uſe the aſſiſtance of all theſe 
knights, either jointly or ſeparately, to go and take 
peſfeſton of the eſtates and effects granted to the order, 
to receive them from the hands of the adminiſtrators, 
— to give a good and ſufficient diſcharge for the 

me. 

Tw as expreſsly mentioned in the ſame inſtrument, 
that the revenues of the order of * e being con- 
fiderably diminiſhed, and the commandries for the moſt 


part in a declining condition, through the negligence of 


the preceptors and ſtewards ; upon which account there 
was a neceſlity for a ſpeedy viſitation and an exact re- 
form, as well in the priorial houſes as in ſuch as de- 
pended upon them, the council appointed the ſaid bro- 
ther Lallemand viſitor, inquiſitor, corrector, reformer, 
adminiſtrator and comptroller in ordinary of all the 
houſes ſituate on this fide*the ſea, as well of the anti- 
ent commandries of the order of St. John, as of thoſe 
of the templars, which were to be conſigned to them. 
That the commander ſhould require an exact account 
of the revenues of the order, and of the uſe to which 
they had been applied, by the preceptors entruſted with 
them ; that he had authority to proſecute all perſons 
comprehended within his commiſſion, of what dignity 
ſoever they were, to deprive the guilty of the com- 
mandries; ſubſtitute others in their places that were 
more worthy to fill them z remove the knights and 
ſerving brothers from one houſe to another; and even 
to ſend them to Rhodes if he thought fit. He was like- 
ways empowered, by the ſame commiſſion, to admit in- 
to the order perſons of noble birth, and even yeomen, , 
i. e. knights and ſerving brothers, to cloath them with 
the habit of the order ; and in particular, to give the 
H 3 _ military © 
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military girdle to the knights; which plainly points 
out the diſtinction that was always made between the 
different members of this body ; and it were to be 
wiſhed, they had never confounded to juſt a diſtincti- 
on, by allowing the ſerving brothers to wear the gol - 
den croſs, which can be of nv other ule but to debaſe 
the nobleſt branch of this illuſtrious order. ö 


THis inſtrument is dated at Rhodes OR. 17th 1312, | 


and we (ce at the head of the ſignatures, that of the 
grand maſter's, who {tiles himſelf brother Fulk de Vil- 
laret, by the Grace of God, and the holy apoſtolic (ce, 
humble maſter of the holy houle and hotpital of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, and guardian of the poor of Jelus 
Chriſt. And underneath his ſignature, we find thoſe 
of brother Thierry de Lorgne, marſhal ; brother Peter 
de Clermont, vice-hoſpitaller; brother Richard de 
Ravelink, draper ; brother Rene de Dieu, treaſurer 
brother Philip de Grangana, prior of Rome; brother 
Martin-Pierre de Ros, prior of Meſſina, and Peter de 
St. John, preceptor of Achaia. 

Tus great commander and the other commiſſioners, 
in virtue of theſe powers, went into France to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the effects and eſtates of the templars : but 
they met with great difficulties, ſays Rainaldi,to get theſe 
effects out of the gripping hands of {ome courtiers that 
had ſeized on them. The pope being informed of the 
various obſtacles to the execution of the decrze of the 
council, wrote, upon that occaſion, to Philip the Fair, 
in the moſt preſſing terms. That prince gave him a 
dry an{wer, viz, that he had never conſemed to make 
over the templars effects to the hoſpitallers, but upon 
his holinels's promiſe of endeavouring a neceſſary re- 
formation of that order, both in its head and particu- 
lar members ; beſides, that it was but juſt they ſhould 
firſt reimburſe themſelves the neceſſary charges of the 
proſecution of that great affair, which he made to a- 


mount to the ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds; an 


immenſe ſum for thoſe times 3. 


| Taz 


Cum ad hujuſmodi conſenſum impartiendum uni cum præ- 
tis in concilio congregatis fuerimus per vos induCti, quia ſancti- 
a tas 


: 
by 
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Tux commiſſioners of the order ſpent a great deal of 


time, and were at infinite pains before they could force 
the ſecular adminiſtrators to quit their hold, who left 
no {tone unturned to ſecure to themſelves in property 
what had been committed to them only in truſt, Ta 
get the commandries out of the hands of thoſe leeches, 
they were forced to give them great ſums of money ; 
which, ſays St. Antonine, drained the trealury of the 
order *. | 

KING Philip the Fair dying afiex he had given the 
knights of Rhodes ſeiſin of the eſtates of the templarsb, 
Louis Hutin, his eldeſt ſon and ſutceſfor, demanded 
fixty thouſand pounds more than his predeceſſor had 
done ; and to diſcharge this ſum, brother Leonard de 
Tibertis, one of the commiſhoners that treated with 
him, was forced to coulent, that he ſhould keep in 
his hands two thirds of the money of the templars, 
the ornaments of their churches, the furniture and 
goods of their houles, all the profirs and revenues of 
their lands, in a word, all their moveable effects, till 
the day that the hoſpitallers took poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates. But this prince, and the king his father, were 
not the only perſons that got by this rich plunder”: 
there are {ome hiſtorians that ſay, the pope had a good 
ſhare of it ©. | 

Carries II. king of Naples and Sicily, and count 
of Provence and Forcalquier, ated much after the lame 
manner in the dominions which he had in France, A 
great number of templars, who would not own the 
crimes charged upon them, were burnt there, As for 

their 


tas veſtra diſpoſuerat & ordinaverat quòd per ſedem Apoſtolicam 
fic dictorum hoſpitalariorum ordo :egularetur & retormaretur 

tam in capite quam iu membris. Dupuy, p. 179. 

_ ® Quia jam fuerat occupata a diverſis Dominis laicis, opportuit 
quòd illi de hoſpitali magnum theſaurum exponerent in dando 
regi & alijs qui occupaverant dicta bona; unde depauperata eſt 
manſio hoſpitalis, quæ ſe exiſtimabat inde opulentam fieri, Ant. 
P. 3. t. 21. ch. 3. 

Traité entre les gens du roy & les hoſpitaliers, Dupuy, p. 184. 
0 M. Dupuy, P. 59. 1 
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their eſtates, M. Dupuy tells us, that the immoveable 
effects were left to the hoſpitallers* ; but as for the moye- 
able ones and money, they were confilcated and ſhared 
between the pope and this prince. Bur it appears that 
the king of Naples deferred, as long as he lived, to 
put the Tolpitallers in poſſeſſion of the caſtles ſituate in 
that kingdom, and in Sicily. For hiſtory has convey- 
ed down to us a letter of Clement's, wherein he exhorts 
king Robert, Charles's ſucceſſor, to follow the example 
of Philip the Fair, and give up readily the poſſeſſion of 
the landed eſtates that had formerly belonged to the 


* 


templars; whence we may conclude, that Philip had 


made over thoſe in his hands to the commiſſioners before 
he died. But the difference about the charges was not 
ended till the reign of his ſucceſſor, as we have obſerv- 
ed before. | 

Though the pope, at the inſtance of the kings of 
Aragon, Caſtile, Portugal and Majorca, had by his 


5 bull excepted all the eſtates of the templars within the 
dominions of thoſe princes, out of the grant made by 
the council of the poſſeſſions of that order to the hoſ- 


pitallers ; yet, as he was apprehenſive that theſe ſove - 
reigns might, upon one pretence or other, ſeize thoſe 
eſtates, he iſſued out a new bull, excommunicating all 
perſons of the kingdom of Majorca, that did not, with- 
in the ſpace of one month, deliver up the commandries 
of the templars to the knights of Rhodes. In conſe- 

uence of this bull, and to avoid incurring the cenſures 
of the church, Sanchez James, ſovereign of the Bale- 
ares, put the hoſpitallers in poſſeſſion of all the eſtates 
of the templars. But whether the bull was deſigned 
only for this prince, to whom probably the pope had 
directed it, as being the weakeſt, or whether the 
otherSpaniſh ſovereigns did not ſeem diſpoſed to ſubmit 
to it, the king of Arragon took no notice of it, and 
ordered his embaſſadors to tell the pope, that he hoped 
the deſign of appropriating the eſtates of the templars 
to the order of the hoſpitallers, would not extend to 

| his 


„ Noſtradamus hiſtoire de Provence, an. 1305. 
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his dominions, which he deſired might be exempted 
from it ; and that he had been obliged for the defence 
and ſecurity of his ſubjects, who were continually in- 
feſted by the Moors, to ſeize upon ſeventeen command- 
ries of the templars, which were ſo many fortreſſes, to 
put troops in them for their defence, and to take at the 
{ame time into his hands the-revenues annexed to them, 
to provide for the ſubſiſtence and pay of thoſe garri- 
ſons, | 
Nor but the knights of Rhodes were as capable of 
maintaining themſelves in thele places, and of defend- 
ing the frontiers, as the templars were: but it is plain, 
from the whole conduct of the. Spaniſh prirzes in this 
affair, that their ſecret view was to have the plunder 
of the templars to themſelves, without any regard to 
the right of the hoſpitallers, and not to ſuffer thoſe 
great eſtates to be enjoyed by an order that was un- 
der a foreign head aud grand maſter, and pretended 
likewiſe to hold under no ſuperior but the holy 


Bo r be that as it will, after many negotiations an-d 
conferences, which laſted near five years, a treaty was at 
laſt eoncluded, by the mediation of pope John XXII. ſuc- 
ceſſor to Clement V. between brother Leonard de Ti- 
bertis, procurator- general of the order, and Vitalis de 
Villanova, the king of Arragon's miniſter, by which the 
— of Rhodes not only deſiſted from their pre- 
tenſions to the eſtates of the templars, ſituate in the 
kingdom of Valentia, dependent on the king of Arra- 
gon, but reſigned likewiſe to the pope all the particu» 
lar commandries of their own order in that kingdom, 
except the ſingle commandry which was in the town of 
Valentia, and the caſtle called the Torrent, which the 
order of St. John reſerved to themſelves. All the other 
commandries, as well thoſe of the hoſpitallers as the 
templars, and all the cſtates of both thoſe orders, fitu- 
ate in the kingdom of Valentia, were afterwards, at 
the requeſt and inſtances of the king of Arragon, grant- 
ed by the pope to the order and knights of Calatrava, 
who fixed their chief (cat at Monteza; and in — 
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for this, it was declared by the treaty, that except the 
ſeventeen fortreſſes of the templars on the frontiers, 
which the king had ſeized into his own hands, the 
knights of Rhodes ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of all the 
other commandries and eſtates that had belonged to 
the templars, as well in Arragon as in Catalonia. This 
rendered the knights of Rhodes ſo powerful in that king» 
dom and in Catalonia, that the caſtellan of Empoſta, 
being not ſufficient for ſo vaſt a charge, the grand mas» 
ſter and council were obliged to create a great prior 
for- that principality. If we recolle& what has been 
faid in the beginning of this work, concerning the 
rightsand juſt — 2 that the hoſpitallers and tem- 
plars had to the crown of Arragon, in caſe of a vacancy 
for want of lawful heirs, we can't ſufficiently admire 
the good policy of brother Leonard de Tibertis, who 
by this treaty, upon the uniting of the rights of both 
orders in that of St. John alone, took care to have 
them ſupported by forces lying near enough together, 
and able to make them good whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

As the pope's deſign in diſpoſing of the templars 
eſtates in favour of the hoſpitallers did not ſuit the ſecret 
views of Denys king of Portugal, that prince made uſe 
of an honourable pretext to get the ſtart of the pontiff. 
He inſtituted a military order, which he called 
the order of Chriſt, and annexcd to it the eſtates | 1318. 
of the templars in his dominions. After N 
this ſettlement, he ſent embaſſadors to Rome, to de- 
mand of pope John XXII. a confirmation of this 
new order of knighthood, which the pope granted. 
FERDINAND IV. king of Caſtile, did not take ſo 
much precaution; and though the templars had been 
declared innocent in a council held at Salamanca, this 
prince made no ſcruple to ſeize on their eſtates, and an- 
2 his demeſnes conſiderable cities which had be- 

ged to them, and had been granted by the to 
the knights of Rhodes. * e 

e Tu 
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© Zytrita, I. 5. c. 101. 
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THE conduct which the kings of Caſtile, Arragon 
and Portugal, have obſerved ſince, with regard. to 
theſe new military orders, moſt of them founded out 
of the ruins of that of the templars, ſhews, that the ap- 
prehenſions of the popes Clement V. and John XXIL 
were not altogether groundleſs. For the ſucceſſors of 
thoſe princes, found out a way afterwards to annex 
the four grand maſterſhips of the orders of St. James, 
Calatrava, and Alcantara, and of Chriſt, to their own 
perſons, by the title of perpetual adminiſtrators, which 
brought them in immenſe revenues. To make the re- 
ligious knights of theſe Spaniſh orders ſome fort of a- 
mends, they obtained from the court of Rome, in their 
favour, the liberty of marrying, and of leaving off the 
regular habit, which they were obliged to wear, and 
of uſing in its ſtead a plain croſs of gold, with co- 
2 agreeable to the ancient colour of their religious 
abits. = 
EpwarD II. king of England, ated in a more 
noble and difintereſted manner with regard to the order 
of St. John. The templars, beſides a conſiderable com- 
mandry which they had in London, enjoyed likewiſe 
immenſe eſtates in all the counties of that kingdom, 
and the prior of London fat in parliament as firſt 
baron of the kingdom. Edward, being informed that 
the pope and council had ſubſtituted the knights of 
Rhodes in the room of the templars a, ordered his offi- 
cers, by his writs, the originals of which are till pre- 
ſerved in the tower of London, to deliver up the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their eſtates to brother Albert de Chateaunoir, 
or l'Allemapd, great commander, and firſt in the com- 
miſſion appointed by the grand maſter and council, to 
receive them, in conjunction with brother Leonard de 
Tibertis, prior of Venice, and procurator-general of the 
order at the court of Rome. That prince, by other 
- writs ſtill preſerved in the ſame place, commands all 
ſheriffs to aid and aſſiſt in the execution of his orders, 
to uſe all their authority in behalf of the procurators of 
St. John and to cauſe, not only the eſtates in 2 
Walſing. in Edw. II. p. 99 
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but the fruits and corn, the produce thereof, to be 
delivered to them : a proceeding, that ſhews this 
prince would take no ſhare of the ſpoils of the tem- 
plars to himſelf, to the prejudice of the knights of 
Rhodes. 

As for Germany, the hiſtorians of that nation re- 
late, that pope Clement V. having ent the bull of a- 
boliſhing the order of the templars, to the archbiſhop of 
Mentz to publiſh it, that prelate ſummoned all his 
clergy together, in order to do it with the greater ſo- 
Jemnity ; and that they were ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee 
the waltgraff, or count Sauvage, one of the principal 
of the order, enter into the aſſembly, attended by twen- 
ty other templars, armed under their regular habits ; and 
that the archbiſhop, either out of a charitable diſpoſi- 
tion, or a natural ſenſe of fear, received them very ob- 
ligingly. They add, that the archbiſhop proceeded (o 

ar, as to invite the count to take a ſeat in the aſſem- 
bly ; that the count, on the other hand, declared to 
him, that he was not come to do violence to any body 
whatloever ; but, that being informed that he was di- 
rected to publiſh a bull of the pope's againſt their or- 
der, he inſiſted, that the appeal which they made from 
that decree to the next council, and the, ſucceſſor of 
Clement, ſhould be received, read and publiſhed, The 
archbiſhop, to elude this demand, anſwered, that he 
would conſider of it; but the templars preſſed him 
fo warmly, that the archbiſhop, not hinking it proper 
to deny men whom he iaw armed. and in a paſſion, 
cauſed their appeal to be read publicly. He ſent it af- 
terwards to the pope, who ordered him to have it ex- 
amined in a council of his province Accordingly a 
fynod was called, and after various formalities, 
which were there oblerved, the templars of that pro- 
vince were declared innocent of the crimes charged up- 
on them. 

NEVERTHELESS, as this grand order was at length 
wholly extin&@, we are not particularly acquainted with 
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what became of their eſtates in Germany. All that 
appears from the hiſtorians of that nation, is, that the 
knights of Rhodes, and the Teutonic knights ſhared 
them between themſelves. *Tis very probable, that 
theſe two military orders made afterwards, by way of 
recompence, mutual exchanges of ſome of their anci- 
ent commandries; for the Teutonic knights are actual- 
ly in poſſeſſion of the commandry of Margat, which 
x $ Germans call Mergentheim, and the French Mari- 
endal, though it is evident from hiſtory, that the hol- 
pitallers were the founders of it ; ſome German hoſpi- 
tallers, after the loſs of the old Margat ſituate in Pale- 
ſtine, having built it on the ſame model, and given it 
the name of Margat, or Mergentheim, which ſignifies, 
the houſe of Mary, to preſerve the memory of a place, 
which after the loſs of Jeruſalem, was made the chief re- 
ſidence of the whole order, 


The End of the Fourth Boox. 


vol II. 1 THE 


*r 
Knights Hoſpitallers 


O F 


St. JOHN of JIERUSAIL E M, 


Styled afterwards, 


The KnicurTs of Rhodes, 


And at preſent, 
The KNIGHTS of MALTA. 


BOOK V. 
HE conqueſt of the iſle of Rhodes, and the con- 


fiſcation of the great revenues of the templars, 

_ raiſed the military order of St. John to a de- 

gree of grandeur equal to that of many 

FULK DE ſovereigus in Europe. Among the ſe- 
VILLARET, veral iſlands called Sporades, this of 
Rhodes was the molt conſiderable, 

both in regard of the fertility of its foil, and of 
the ſafety of its ports and roads, which drew commerce 
and plenty to it from all parts: beſides, after the 
knights became maſters of, it, galleys and ſhips, well 
equipped, were {ent out from time to time, to give 


chace to pirates, and the knights that commanded thoſe 
ſquadrons 
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ſquadrons enriched themſelves with the prizes which 
they took continually from the infidels. _ 

Bu T theſe different ſources of riches, fo advantage- 
ous in a ſtate purely ſecular, weakened inſenſibly a re- 
ligious order. Its temporal power, carried to too great 
a length, was the occaſion afterwards of its weaknels, 
and the great revenues, eſpecially of particular knights, 
introduced among the youngeſt of the order luxury, ef- 
feminacy, and pleaſures. 

Tus E military religious, upon the return of their 
caravans, and after their cruizing, ſpent in play, and 
often debauchery, what they had acquired in war, and 
what they ought, by their profeſſion, to have put into 
the common treaſury of the order. In vain did the 
old commanders, educated in ſevere morals, and in an 
exact practice of the rules of the order, repreſent to 
them, that the templars had been lately ruined by the like 
conduct: this libertine let of youths, proud of the re- 
putation they daily gained in engagements, ſcarce 
vouchſafed to give any attention to that terrible and re- 
cent example. Theſe young untractable gentlemen 
flattered themſelves, that their valour would ſupply all 
the virtues of their profeſſion ; and what was ſtill more 
deplorable, the grand maſter himſelf ſeemed, by his ex- 
ample, to authoriſe ſo ſtrange a change in the morals | 
of his order. 

VI1LLARET, blinded with the glory he had lately 
acquired by his conqueſts, was unable to ſupport too 
proſperous a fortune ; he was eager to enjoy the fruit 
of his labours, and ſurrounded, as he always was, with 
a croud of flatterers, he ſpent bis days in an inglorious 
ſtoth: delicacy * and profuſeneſs prevailed at his table: 
all the perils of the {ea muſt be tempted to provide him 

12 the 


* Deſciverat a priſtina virtute hoſpitalariorum equitum prin- 
ceps Villaretus, captaque Rhodo, non ad proferendum Chriſti cul- 
tum in Syriam extulerat mentem, ſed in delicias abjecerat : pre - 
teritiſque infoleſcens victoriis, intentuſque private rei, publicas 
Curas ſpernebat : quo circa equites, communicato inter ſe conſilio, 
eum opprimete ex inſidiis adorti funt, Rainaldi ad ann. 1317. 
n. 35. 
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the moſt exquiſite dainties, and the moſt delicious 
wines ; and to ſupply his luxury and extravagance, he 
applicd to his own ule the revenues of the vatant com- 
mandries, or elſe, to the prejudice of the moſt ancient 
knights, he gave them away as a recompence to his fa- 
vourites, and the miniſters of his pleaſures. With re- 
gard to the other knights, he affected to render himſelf 
difficult of accel?; and if he vouchſafed them any audi- 
ence, twas always in a rude and haughty manner. The 
way of remonſtrance was ſhut up tothe jullelt complaints, 
and ſcarce a knight went from his palace, but with a 
ſecret indignation. 

WHar heightened the diſcontent of the whole body, 
was his negleRing to pay the debts of the order; and 
.they complained he let the houſe, the head of the order, 
want ſubſiſtance and neceſfaries. In vain did the old 
commanders repreſent to him, that the order was never 
richer, nor the maintenance of the religious more ne 
glected; the imperious grand maſter received theſe re- 
monſtrances as ſo many reproaches. His conduct, his 
manners, and the form he was for introducing in the 
government, were thoſe of an abſolute ſovereign ; and 
he ſeemed to make no diſtin tion between the knights 
themſelves, and the inhabitants of the iſland, and other 
ſubjects of the order. But he had a great body of gen- 
try to oppole him. Many of the knights, being de- 
ſcended from the beſt families of Chriſtendom, and 
brought up in republican principles, were ready to 
ſubmit to an authority founded upon laws, but were 
incapable of bearing an odious de{potic power. | 
Tux way of private remonſtrances not ſucceeding _ 
with a ſuperior ſo proud and haughty, thoſe knights, 
who pretended to have been any way injured, had re- 
courſe to a regular proſecution. The grand maſter, 
upon their petition, was ſummoned judicially to appear 
in council, to give an account of his adminiſtration : 
he rejected the ſummons with diſdain. The malecon- 
tents were not at all diſcouraged at it : they aſſembled 
| ſecretly together, to conſider of the meaſures they were 

to take. Brother Maurice de Pagnac, under colour of 


deliver · 
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delivering the order from a tyrannical ſway, was put 
at their head. He was an old commander, pious, ex- 
act in the obſervance of his rule, but bitter in his zeal, 
and from his own regularity aſſumed a fort of right to 
condemn all the knights that were not as devout as 
himſelf, This commander, who was naturally rigid 
and inflexible, and beſides, had probably his own pri- 
vate views in the revolution he was bringing about, re- 
preſented to his brother companions, that after having 
had in vain recourle to petitioning, and the authority 
of the laws for redreſs, they were going infallibly to fall 
under an open tyranny, if they did not take the bold 
reſolution of arreſting the grand maſter ; that this at- 
tempt, daring and extraordinary as it might appear, 
would, if it ſucceeded, be infallibly approved by the 
knights, even by ſuch as were molt indifferent in the 
caſe; and if they were once maſters of his perſon, they 
might impeach and try him before the council. This 
propofal, tho' violent in its nature, was but the more 
agreeable to perſons whole paſſions were raiſed, and 
whoſe reſentments ran high; but there were great diffi- 
culties in the execution. The principal and viſeſt 
commanders, tho” diſcontented with the government, 
had not yet engaged in theſe diſputes ; and the grand 
maſter, beſides his houſhold, which was numerous, 
never ſtirred abroad without a train of his creatures, 
and a herd of flatterers, who without troubling them- 
ſelves about what is right or wrong, always devote 
themſelves to the author and ſource of favours. 

Tux malecontents, to ſurpriſe him at a time when 
he had the feweſt attendants about him, endeavouredto 
bribe one of his valets de chambre, and offered him a 
great ſum of money to let them by night into, his apart- 
ment; but the ſervant, faithful to his maſter, inform- 
ed him of the propoſal that was made him; aud to 
heighten his own zeal and fidelity, exaggerated the 
number of the conſpirators, and the danger he was in 
of being ſeized. The grand maſter, fearing he could 
not be lafe in the city, went out, under pretence of 
huntivg, and made the beſt of his way to the caſtle of 


I 3 Lindus, 
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Lindus, of which he took poſſeſſion. This caſtle is 


ſeated on a hill in the eaſtern part of the iſland, about 


ſeven miles from the city of Rhodes. Beſides a- good 
Port which is at the foot of the caſtle, there is on the 
north a large bay, with a clean, firm, and (andy bot- 
tom; and a little farther off there is a place called Tri- 
anda, or the quarter of Serpents; below which is a 
very good road, where veſſels may ride covered from 
the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt winds. Villaret being maſter 
of this caſtle, ſupplied it with troops and proviſions, 
and at the ſame time had pallies in the port by his or- 
ders always equipped and ready to take him on board, 
if he was too hard preſſed by his enemies; and to ſtop 
the proceedings begun againſt him, he notified to the 
council, that he appealed to the holy fee from every 
thing they ſhould enact in his abſence to the prejudice 
of his perſon and dignity. 

Bo r his flight, and eſpecially the manner in which, 
by his ſingle authority, he had ſeized on a ſtrong place, 
and on the gallies belonging to the order; the troops 
which he had thrown into the place; thoſe which he 
was actually levying in the iſland ; and the arms and 
ammunition he was gathering on all ſides; this ſo èxaſ- 
perated the minds of the knights, that the greateſt part 
of them, even fuch as were the moſt moderate, and 
had not declared themſelves before, joined the malecon- 
tents. "Twas like a general conlpiracy againſt the 
grand maſter ; they all unanimouſly cried out againſt 
the tyrant: and in ſpight of his appeal to the holy ſee, 
à majority of the knights aſſembling in a tumultuous 


manner, depoſed him, eleAed Maurice de Pagnac in his 


ſtead ; and from this precipitate election there aroſe an 
unhappy ſchiſm in the order. 

THE molt diſintereſted knights thought themſelves 
obliged to notify it to pope John XXII. ſucceſſor to 
Clement. They had already prepoſſeſſed that pontiff 
about the ill uſe that Villaret made of - the revenues 
of the order, and particularly with regard to his ne- 


gligence in acquitting the principal and intereſt of the 


money 
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money that he had borrowed for the enterpriſe of 
Rhodes. 

THe commanders were the more concerned in this 
negligence, in that the intereſt was. paid at their ex- 

nce, and out of their reſponſions, which were con- 
{iderably enhanced thereby. The pope, before he 
made any determination about fo furprizing an event, 
ſent Bernard de Moreze prior of St. Caprais, and Boſo- 
lo his chaplain, as his commiſſioners to Rhodes, to re- 
ceive information of the truth of what had{paſled in this 
commotion. ; | 

Tux inſtructions given to theſe commiſſioners were, 
that as ſoon as they arrived at Rhodes, they ſhould ſuſ- 
pend the power of the two grand maſters, and ſhould 
ſignify to them the expreſs order of the holy ſee, to ap- 
pear both of them forthwith at the pope's court ; that 
they ſhould notify immediately to all the. knights, that 
in the interim, whillt this great affair was deciding, the 
pope, as ſuperior paramount of the order, named brother 
Gerard de Pins to govern it. He was an old knight, 
of the language of Provence, of the ſame family as the 
grand maſter Odo de Pins, much elteemed for his val- 
our and wiſdom ; and not caring to declare himſelf for 
either party, was equally reſpected by both. The pope 
in the ſame inſtructions ordeced the commiſſioners to 
ſeize the money, jewels, and a'l the effects of Villaret, 
to draw up an authentic account, and an exact inven- 
tory of them, and have it ſigned by the principal per- 
ſons concerned; and that after this previous formality, 
they ſhould remit the whole into the treaſury of the 
order, to be employed only in paying the bankers of 
Florence, and all other perſons who had advanced 
the money neceſſary for the conqueſt of Rhodes. 

Tus two commiſſioners arriving in the ifland, exe - 
cuted the orders given them with great exactneſs. They 
cited the two pretenders to the court of Avignon, and 
having made the commander de Pins tobe ack nowledg- 
ed as licutenant general of the grand maſterſhip, they 
communicated to him a particular order given them by 


the pope in relation to the grand commandry of the 
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iſle of Cyprus. That benefice, by the extent of its ter- 


ritory, its juriſdiction, aud the largenels of its revenues, 
was rather a principality than a ſimple commandry. 
The caſtle and town of Coloſſus was the chief place 
of that ſeignory, which comprehended ſeveral villages, 
with the caltle and town of Curias, otherways called 
Epilcopia, which had been formerly the reſidence of 
the ancient kings of the ifle. Villaret, by way of ac- 
knowledgment for the pains brother Albert PAlle- 
mand de Chateaunoir had taken for recovering the pol- 
ſeſſions of the templars, had gratified him with that rich 
commandry, a dignity after that of grand maſter, and 
the molt conſiderable of any the order had in all the eaſt. 
Complaint was made to the pope, that the grand ma- 
ſter had, out of favour to the commander l' Allemand, 
taxed it only at thirty thouſand beſans d'or (a gold coin 
valued at twenty one ſols three deniers) reſponſion a 
year, whereas all the commanders before had paid fix- 
ty. thouſand, by which we may judge of the revenue 
of that rich commandry. The pope conſented, that 
the lieutenant de Pins ſhould leave the commander in 
poſſeſſion of that dignity, upon condition he would 
pay to the trealury of the order the (ame reſerved rent 
of ſixty thouſand betans ; but if he made any difficulty 
of ſo doing, he ordered, that upon his refuſal, they 
ſhould diſpole of the commandry to one of the oldeſt 
knights, who would comply with exactly paying. the 
the quit rent upon the ancient foot. 

Ix the mean time the two grand maſters, in obedi- 
ence to the pope's orders, ſet out for Avignon. Vil- 
laret was received wherever he paſſed, and particularly 
by Robert king of Sicily, as a great captain, and with 
all the good treatment that his reputation deſerved : 
every one was touched with his diſgrace : nor was his 
reception leſs favourable at Rome. Pagnac, his rival 
and competitor, ſaw plainly that the change of place 
was no way to his advantage; they ſpoke of nothing 
at the pope's court, but of the valour and conqueſts of 
Villaret ; whereas himſelf was looked upon as a rebel, 
and a rivgleader of malccontents, 


Tux 
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THe pope * gave them both ſeveral audiences, not 
only in private, but alſo in the public conſiſtory. The 
molt famous lawiers of the court of Avignon were em- 
ployed in this great affair. Edward Dupont, an emi- 
nent lawier, pleaded in favour of Pagnac's election: 
he repreſented, that the knights who compoſed what 
they called at Rhodes the Convent, having, in conſe- 
quence of the right they had, and of the opinion they 
entertained of the virtue of Villaret, raiſed that knight 
to the dignity of grand maſter, they thought they bad 
good grounds, when they ſaw him abuſe his power, 
to reſume an authority which that lawier maintained 
they had only committed to him in truſt, and during 
ſuch time as he ſhould uſe it well. He inſiſted parti- 
cularly on the power of the council which had concur- 
red in his degradation, and which he would have be 
regarded as the repreſentative body of the order, and 
of a general chapter. | 

VILLARET's lawier, after a fine harangue on the 
exploits and conqueſts of his client, ſo much to the 
lory and advantage of the order, and even of all 
hriſtendom, demanded, if the depoſing of him was 
the recompenſe he ought to expect for them; and if a 
company of mutineers and rebels could be ever autho- 
riſed to depole their chief and ſuperior, eſpecially af- 
ter he had prevented fo raſh an enterpriſe, by au ap- 
peal to the holy ſee. And in anſwer to what Pagnac's 
lawier had advanced about the ſovereign authority of 
the council, as the repreſentative body of the general 
chapter, he exclaimed aloud, that the condition of the 
grand maſters would be very unhappy, if burdened, as 
they were, with the toilſome cares of the government, 
they were to have nothing but the fatigue and inquie- 
tudes of it, whilſt the members of the council, like a 
ſet of Ephori, ſhould ſet up themſelves for rigid judges 
and cenſors of their conduct. Yet let it be conſidered, 
ſays the lawier, that it is the grand maſters themſelves 
from whom the knights hold the dignities which give 
them a [eat in council; and whether it be fitting * 
1 
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the fate of chiefs ſhould depend upon their creatures, 
and that they ſhould be obliged to tremble before the 
work of their own hands. 
Tov GH theſe reaſons in a republican government 
were more pompous than ſolid, yet the pope, offended 
at the little regard that Pagnac's party had ſhown to 
the appeal of Villaret, inclined ſecretly to his fide. 
The cardinals, and particularly the courticrs, who ne- 
ver fail to find out the diſpoſitions of their maſter, 
blamed openly the precipitation with which they had 
depoſed the grand maſter. Pagnac ſaw plainly, thro" 
the diſcourſes ſpread on this ſubject, that he ſhould ne- 
ver obtain a confirmation of his election. The fear of 
ſeeing it vacated, by a folemn judiciary ſentence, and 
the fad idea of falling thereby again under the power 
of a mighty and incenſed enemy, threw him into a 
deep melancholy : he quitted the court and retired to 
Montpelier, where he fell fick, and after langullhing 
for ſome months, had there a period put to his life a 
ambition. 1 | x 
His death delivered the pope from the trouble of 
ee a judicial ſentence in ſo delicate an affair. 


pontiff, to preſerve always a ſubordination, began 
with re-eſtabliſhing Villaret in all the functions of his 
dignity ; but as he had obſerved a vaſt deal of reſent - 
ment and animoſity in the contrary party, before he 
took off the ſuſpenſion which his commiſſioners had 
ſignified to the grand maſter, it was agreed privately 
with him, that after he had reſumed the government of 
his order, for a certain limited time, he ould make a 
reſignation, as of himſelf, to the holy ſee, and be provid- 
ed with a great priory, which he ſhould enjoy with an 
entire independence on his ſucceſſor, and even without 
being obliged to contribute to the charges and reſpon- 
ſions of the order; which, after ſeveral changes a | 
_ aries and many difficulties, was at laſt entirely finiſhed 
about A. D. 1323. Villaret, after his abdication, re - 
tired to the caſtle of Teiran, which belonged to one of 
his ſiſters. He died there four years afterwards, and 
in A. D. 1327, his corps was interred in the church of 


great 
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great St. John at Montpelier, in a marble tomb, round 
which there is an inſcription * mentioning his quality, 
without taking notice of his abdication. 

Wulst the order was infeſted with theſe diviſt- 
ons, Orchanes or Urcham Gazi, fon and ſucceſſor to 
Othoman, thought it a favourable juncture to drive the 
knights out of the iſle of Rhodes. This young prince, 
in the life of the ſultan his father, had a great hand in 
his conqueſts. He was the ableſt of his generals, and 
the moſt certain inſtrument of his victories. The ſove- 
reign power to which he arrived, upon the death of 
- Othoman, lerved only to inflame his courage. He was 
always revolving new conqueſts in his mind: he paſſ- 
ed all the ſeaſons of the year in the field, living with 
his ſoldiers in his camp like one of themlelves, and as 
if they had been his brethren or his children; and in the 
greateſt dangers he ſhewed them a confidence that was 
equally honourable to the prince and his troops, His 
capacity was not at all inferior to his valour, Few ſove- 
reigns ever equalled him in the art of ſetting the princes 
his neighbours at variance. He never failed to de- 
clare himſelf for the weaker fide againſt the ſtronger, 
the more eaſily to cruſh both at laſt. *T'was by this 
policy, rather than the valour of his troops, that he 
made himlelf maſter of Myſia, Lycaonia, Phrygia and 
Caria, out of which be drove 9 of the petty princes, 
who had ſhared with his father Othoman the territo- 
ries of the laſt ſultan of Iconium of the Selgeucidian 
race, their maſter and ſovereign. £3 

THE nearneſs of the iſle of Rhodes, which is only 
ſeparated from Caria by a pretty narrow channel, de- 
termined him to attempt the conqueſt of it. He thought 
himſelf fo ſure of it, upon the advice he had received 
of the diviſions in the order, that he reſolved to tranſ- 


ſport 


Anno Domini M. CCC. XXVII. die ſcilicet prima Septem- 
bris, obiit nobiliſſimus dominus frater Folquetus de Villareto, ma- 
tiſter magni hoſpitalis ſactæ domus ſancti Joannis Baptiſtæ Hie- 
roſolymitanj, cujus anima requieſcat in pace, Amen. Die pro me 
Pater noſter, Ave Maria. 
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port thither in perſon a colony of Mahome- 
1321. tans, Turks, Arabians, or Saracens; and they 
pretend*, that he choſe for this purpoſe moſt of 
the families which the kuights, upon the conqueſt of 
Rhodes, had drove out of the iſland; and who, under 
the protection of the ſultan, flattered themſelves with 
re-entering into poſſeſſion, and ſettling again in it. Or- 
chanes left the old men, the women and children, in 
the little iſle of Epiſcopia, which he made himſelf ma- 
ſter of in his way; he then ſtood away with his fleet 
toward Rhodes. They relate, that he had no leſs than 
fourſcore flutes, brigantines, or flat-bottomed veſſels of 
different bulk, — of them laden with land forces, 
with which he intended to form the ſiege of the city of 
Rhodes. 
GERARD DE PiNs, before mentioned, whom the 
pe had made lieuienant - general of the whole order, 
— advice oſ the deſign of this inſidel prince, and 
that his great armament was intended againſt Rhodes, 
did not think it proper to expect the enemy in the 
iſland. Unluckily moſt of the gallics and veſſcls of the 
order were out a cruiſing ; there were only four gal- 
lies left in the port, with ſome frigates, flutes, and 
merchant ſhips, but they were fortunately joined by 
fix Genoele gallies, which put into the port of Rhodes, 
in their return from the coaſts of Cilicia and the leſſer 
Armenia, where they traded. All the knights that 
were in the iſland, the ſoldiers, and even inhabitants, 
able to bear arms, were put on board this little fleet. 
The commander de Pins mounted on board the admi- 
ral, and as he was an excellent ſeaman, getting the 
wind of the Turks, he attacked them boldly. The in- 
fidels were ſuperior in number of veſſels ; they had 
the like advantage in the land forces which they had 
on board, but they were all foldiers, altogether unfit 
for ſea engagements. The knights, on the contrary, 
inured to that way of fighting, worked their ſhips with 
ſo much skill, that they funk part of the enemy's fri- 
gates and fat: bottomed veſſels, and took a great num 
| ber 
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ber of priſoners. Orchanes was only beaten by fancy- 
ing himſelf invincible through the number and valour 
of his troops; but he had only tried them upon land, 
and he found enemies at ſea, whole capacity and skill 
were ſuperior to all his forces. The general of the or- 
der having routed their fleet, made a deſcent in the 
iſle of Epilcopia, where, as we faid before, Orchanes 
had landed a preat number of Turkiſh families, which 
he deſigned for peopling the iſle of Rhodes. The 
Chriſtian general, to cut offthis root of war, and take 
from thele infidels (the old inhabitants of Rhodes) 
all hopes of re-cſtabliſhing themſelves there, put to the 
ſword all that he found in arms, and the old men, wo- 
men and children were, by his order, fold for ſlaves. 
As the grand maſterſhip was vacant by the abdica- 
tion of Villaret, the pope conveened, in his palace in 
Avignon, the priors and knights that were at his court, 
or in the provinces near Avignon? and when they 
were arrived, he exhorted them to concord, and to ſa- 
crifice their private reſentment to the general good of 
the order. All theſe knights ſhut themſelves up af- 
terwards in a fort of conclave, to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a new grand maſter; and © aa invocation of the 
Hol oſt, and a mature deliberation, ' 
the cMice of the aſſembly fell upon bro- Herron 
ther Helion de Villeneuve, whom the pope pe VII- 
favoured openly ; and his recommendati- LENEUVE. 
on, very little different from an order, 
had a preat influence in the eleQion, which 
be confirmed. afterwards by an authentic bull, 1323. 
bearing date A. D. 1323. Others pretend, that 
this confirmation was a meer nomination, derived from 
the ſole authority of the pope. | 
Tux new grand maſter was not ungrateful ; and 
to ſhow his acknowledgement to the pontiff, he fold 
bim ſome houſes which the order poſſeſſed in 
the city of Cahors, and ſome large eſtates in 1324. 
land, in the adjacent parts, which the pope, a];5:34u89 
native of that city, made a purchale of in favour of his 
family, which he had a mind to raiſe out of the obſcu - 
Vo L, II. K rity | 
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rity it was buried in. His father, whoſe name was 
Arnaud d'Offa or Deuſſe, was but a poor cobler. The 
merit of his ſon, and his extraordinary knowledge in 
civil and canon law, raiſed him to the dignity of car- 
dinal. That dignity did not make him forget the 
meanneſs of his birth; he lived with the other cardi- 
nals as wich his maſters, ſober, frugal and modeſt; 
one could hardly, even by his dreſs, diſtinguiſh any 
marks of a dignity, which appeared entirely indifferent 
to him. Such was this cardinal at the death of Cle- 
ment V. The cardinals were two years before they 
could agree on the perſon they would chuſe pope. 
They at firlt aſſembled at Carpentras; but the cardinals 
of Aquitain, tired out with the length of the conclave, 
got their ſervants to ſet fire to it, upon which they diſ- 
perſed, and could not afterwards be got together a- 
gain. Philip, count of Poitiers, brother to Louis Hu- 
tin king of France, having, by addreſs, and under va- 
rious pretences, drawn twenty three of them to Lions, 
engaged them to ſhut themſelves up in a conclave ; but 
as the factions were ſtill as warm as ever, and they 
could not agree, they reſolved at laſt, if we may be- 
lieve Villani and St. Antonin, to refer themſelves by 
way of compromiſe to the ſole nomination whigfiicar- 
dinal d'Offa would make of a pope ; out of a Perſua- 


ſion that ſo good a man, ſo diſintereſted, and one who, 


in the midſt of all the cabals had always remained neu- 
ter, could not but make a good choice, But the can- 


_ didates and heads of parties were ſtrangely ſurpriſed, 


when the cardinal, by virtue of the power they had 
conferred upon him to chuſe a pope, named himſelf, 
and with a clear, ſtrong, and audible voice, pronounc- 
ed theſe words, Ego ſum papa, tis I that am pope. 
Yet, as the compromiſe was made in all the requiſite 
formalities, they were obliged to acknowledge him, 
and at the ceremony of his coronation he took the 
name of John XXII. Tis thus that the hiſtorians a- 
bove recited relate this event, though the em 


Lovis of Bavaria, his enemy, and the partizans of that 


prince, in the writings which they publiſhed aſter · 
| ' wards, 
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Wards, with ſo much virulence againſt this pontiff, 
Never reproached him with this fetch, the reſult of fo 
refined an ambition. 

Tus grand maſter was too mach devoted to this 
pope to quit his court in haſte, He ſtaid there, or in 
the neighbourhood, near four years. During that time, 
in order to remedy ſome abules that had crept into the 
order, he called a general chapter at Montpelier. It 
mult be owned that the grand maſter Villaret had done 
much leſs injury to the order by his profuſeneſs than 
by the looſeneſs he occaſioned in the regular diſcipline. 
Upon annexing of the great revenues of the templars 
to the order of St. John, molt of the knights were in- 
veſted with commandries. Theſe new commanders, 
thoſe eſpecially which abode in Europe, applying 
themſelves to find out the ancient poſſeſſions of the tem- 
plars, or elſe to make the moſt of them, diſpenſed with 
themſelves, under favour of the diviſions that then 
reigned in the order, from reſiding at Rhodes, and even 
from paying that obedience which they owed to the 
grand maſter and the council. Moſt of them attached 
themſelves either to the court of Rome or to that of 
their particular ſovereigus; and theſe looſe religious 
courted the protection of ſecular princes, to make uſe 
of it as a ſuccour and protection againſt the orders of 
their lawful ſuperiors, and particularly to excuſe thems 
ſelres from reſiding at Rhodes, in the chief houſe of 
the order, which appeared to them no better than as a 
place of baniſhmeut. 

Tus chapter ſaw with grief, that a military order, 
founded and eſtabliſhed in the Holy Land and in the 
eaſt, was diſperſed and buried as it were, in different 
commandries in Europe; and, to draw the knights from 
thence, and bring them back to their principal houſe, 
declared all incapable of any diguity of the order, who 


had not kept an actual reſidence there for a certain num- 


ber of years; during which reſidence; they mult like - 
ways have ſerved in the wars, and on board the vel- 
ſels of the order. As to the grand croſſes, and knights 
who were inveſted with the principal dignities of the 
111 ; K - order, 
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order, the chapter named eight conventual bailiffs, 
who were in that quality to have ſeat in the council, 
of which the grand maſter was the head aud preſident, 
by a right inſeparably annexed to his dignity. Yet he 
had but one voice more than any other counſellor or 
pilier, as they are called even to this day. By this 
nomination, the bailiffs were obliged to reſide at 
Rhodes. | 

THEY maintain that this was the chapter in which 
they divided the body of the order into different lan- 
guages or nations, and annexed particular dignities to 
each language, and fixed the commandries of each na- 
tion ; which commandries were likeways diſtributed 

between the priories whereon they depended. 
1329. It was reſolved likeways, that the grand maſter 

ſhould every ten years have the nomination of 
two vacant commandries in each priory, preferably 
to the courſe of each language which was beginning 
to be ſettled ; and that every prior, after the language 
was filled up, might name once in five years to a vacant 
commandry in his priory, provided he had made the 
neceſſary improvements, and owed nothing to the com 
mon treaſure of the reſponſions of his diſtrict; as may 
be (cen in the treatiſe of the government of the order, 
which will be publiſhed in the laſt volume of this 
work. 

THe grand maſter, after the concluſion of this chap- 
ter, prepared to ſet out for Rhodes, and was come as 
far as Marſeilles, where he was to embark, when he 
was detained by a long and a illneſs, which 
held him near two years, as we learn from a letter of 
the pope in the ſixteenth year of his pontificate. In 

fine, the grand maſter having recovered his 
1332. ſtrength, embarked with a great number of 
knights, and arrived happily at Rhodes about 
A. D. 1332. | | 

THar iſland, by the diviſions riſen · in it, and by the 
long ſtay that the grand maſters had made in France, 
was much declined in its power and ſtrength, Moſt 
of the commanders had, under different pretenees, re- 
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tired to their reſpective countries and commandries. 
The want of pay had greatly weakened the garriſon 
of the city, and there were breaches in ſeveral places 
of the walls. The grand maſter was no ſooner land- 
ed, but he made in perſon an exact viſit of all the out- 
works of the place; he cauſed reparations to be made 
in all places that wanted them, and the city and whole 
iſland were indebted to him for a baſtion or bulwark 
which he built at his own expence before one of the 
ſuburbs. To this precaution he added that of a nu- 
merous garriſon, which he maintained conſtantly at his 
own expence, beſides a great number of knights, which 
his preſence, and yet more his benefactions, drew to 
Rhodes. . | 

HF obſerved the ſame conduct in reſpect to the iſles 
and other places that depended on Rhodes, Commiſ- 
fioners well qualified for the office vilited them by his 
order, and provided for the fortifying of ſuch places 
as might be inſulted; and the grand malter ſent knights, 


eminent for their valour and experience, to command 


in theſe iſlands, who, by ſignals or light barks, gave 
him notice of whatever appeared in thoſe ſeas. The 
navy of the order, under lo vigilant an head, recover- 
ed its ancient reputation; and beſides the ſquadrons 


of the order, the principal and richeſt commanders fit- 


ted out pallies at their own expence. The corlairs 
durſt appear no more ; and the iſland of Cyprus, and 
the leſſer Armenia, whoſe coaſts were often infeſted 
by thoſe pirates, were freed from them by the pratec- 
tion of the flag of St. John. 

IF the Chriſtian ſtates in the neighbourhood of theſe 
knights derived ſuch advantages from their vicinity, 
the inhabitants of Rhodes itſelf, and eſpecially the 
poor, felt the more immediate effects of the grand ma- 
ſter's care. Under ſo wile a government, there was 
not an unhappy perſon to be ſeen in all the iſles of the 
order. The poor did not want a neceſſary ſubſiſtence, 
The ſick were put in a large and magnificent hoſpital, 
where all the aſſiſtances neceſſary, either for the wants 


of the body or for thoſe of the foul, were abundantly 
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provided for them. The grand maſter had re-animat- 
ed the zeal of his knights by his own example; and it 
may bo ſaid, that as long as he lived, he diſcharged 
perfectly well the functions, and juſtly merited the title 
of guardian of the poor, which had been annexed to 
his dignity, ever ſince the foundation of the order. 
T As out of the ſame ſpirit of charity, and from the 
lke and prudential motives, that he forbad all the 
knights, on pain of degradation, to offer to ſight the ſer- 
pent or crocodile, a ſort of amphibious animal, which 
lived and fed in the marſhes, and on the fides of the ri- 
vers. This crocodile was of a monſtrous ſize, did a 
- vaſt deal of miſchief in the iſland, and had even de- 
voured ſome of the inhabitants. For the underſtand- 
ing lo extraordinary an incident, which {ome authors 
have treated as fabulous, we ſhall barely relate what 
hiſtory acquaints us with on that ſubject, and leave 
the reader to judge of ſo extraordinary an event, ac- 
cording to his underſtanding, and the probability he 
may find in our narration. | | | 
THE haunt of this furious animal we are ſpeaking 
ef, was in a cavern ſeated on the edge of a marſh at the 
foot of mount St. Stephen, two miles from the city. 
He went often out to ſeek his prey. He eat ſheep, 
cows, and ſometimes horſes, wen they came near the 
water and edge of the marſh. They complained like- 
ways that he had devoured ſome young ſhepherds that 
were keeping their flocks. Several of the braveſt 
knights of the convent, at different times, and um- 
known to each other, went ſingly out of the city in 
order to kill him, but none of them ever came back. 
As the uſe of fire arms was not then invented, and the 
skin of this kind of monſter was covered with ſcales 
that were proof againſt the keeneſt arrows and darts, 
their arms, if we may fo ſpeak, not being equal, the 
{erpent ſoon diſpatched them. This was the motive 
which engaged the grand maſter to forbid the knights 
attempting any more an enterpriſe that ſeemed above 
all human ſtrength, > 
| Tur 
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THEY all obeyed him, except one knight of the 


language of Provence, named Dieu-donne de Gozon, 
who, in breach of this prohibition, and without being 
daunted at the fate of his brother companions, formed 
ſecretly the deſign of fighting this voracious beaſt, reſolv- 
ing to periſh in it, or deliver the ifle of Rhodes, This 
reſolution is generally aſcribed to the intrepid courage 
of the knight; tho others pretend, that he was like- 
wile puſhed on to it by the ſtinging invectives with 
which his courage had been inſulted at Rhodes ; be- 
cauſe having gone ſeveral times out of the city to fight 
the ſerpent, he had contented himſelf with taking a view 
of it at a diſtance, and had thereby employed his pru- 
dence more than his valour. 

WHATEV<R were the motives that determined the 
knight to try this adventure, he, to begin the executi- 
on of his project, went into France, and retired to 
the caſtle of Gozon, which is {till ſtanding in the pro- 
vince of Languedoc; and having obſerved that the ſer- 

nt he had a mind to attack had no ſcales under the 
belly, he formed the plan of his enterpriſe upon that 
obſervation. 

He cauled a figure of this monſtrous beaſt to be made 
in wood or paſtboard, according to the idea he had 
preſerved of it, and took particular care to imitate the 
colour of it. He afterwards taught two young bull 
dogs to run when he cried out, and throw themſelves 
under the belly of that terrible creature, whilſt him- 
ſelf mounted on horſeback, clad in armour, with his 
lance in his hand, pretended at the fame time to (trike- - 
at it in ſeveral places. The knight ſpent ſeveral months 
uſing this exerciſe every day, and as ſoon as he found 
his dogs perfect in this way of fighting, he returned to 
Rhodes. He was ſcarce arrived in the iſland, when, 
without communicating his deſign to any body whatſo- 
ever, he made his arms be carried privately near a 
church ſituated on the top of the mountain of St. Ste- 
phen, where he came attended only by two ſervants, 
whom he had brought from France. He went into the 
church, and after recommending himſelf to God, took 
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his arms, mounted on horſeback, and ordered his ſer- 
vants, if he periſhed in the combat, to return to France; 
but to come up to him, if they perceived he had either 
killed the ſerpent, or was wounded himſelf. He then 
went down the mountain with his two dogs, advanc- 
ed ſtraight to the marth, and the haunt of the ſerpent, 
who, at the noiſe that he made, ran with open mouth 
aud eyes darting fire to devour him. Goon gave it a, 
| iroke with his lance, which the thicknels and hard- 
neſs of its ſcales made of no effect. He was preparing to 
redouble his ſtroke, when his horſe, frighted with the 
hiſſing and ſmell of the ſerpent, refules to advance, re- 
tires back and leaps aſide, and would have been the 
\ occaſion of his maſter's deſtruction, if he, with great 
preſence of mind, had not throw himſelf off. Then 
taking his ſword in his hand, and attended by his two 
faithful dogs, he immediately comes up to' the horri- 
ble beaſt, and gives him ſeveral ſtrokes in different 
places; but the hardneſs of the ſcales hindered them 
from entering, and the furious animal, with a ſtroke of 
his tail, threw him on the ground, and would infallibly 
have devoured him, if his twodogs, according as they 
had been taught, had not ſeized the ſerpent by the belly, 
which they tore and mangled with their teeth, with- 
out his being able, tho' he ſtruggled with all his 
ſtrength, to force them to quit their hold. 

THE knight, by help of this ſuccour, gets up, and join» 
„„ ing his dogs, thruſts his ſword up to the hilt, 
1342. ina place that was not defended by ſcales: he 
there madea large wound, from whence adeluge of blood 
flowed out. The monſter wounded to death, tumbles 
on the knight and beats him down a ſecond time, and 
would have ſtifled him by the prodigious weight and 
bulk of its body, if the two ſervants who had been 
ſpectators of the combat had not, ſeeing the ſerpent 
dead, run in to the relief of their maſter. They found 
him in a ſwoon and for ſome time thought him dead; but 
having with great difficulty drawn him from under the 
ſerpent, to give him room to breathe, in caſe he was yet 
alive, they next took off his helmet, and after throwing 
a little water upon his face, he at laſt opened * 
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The firſt ſpectacle, and the moſt agreeable one that 
could offer itſelf to his ſight, was that of ſeeing his ene- 
my ſlain, which was attended with the ſatisfaction of 
having ſucceeded in ſo difficult an e e in which 
many of his brother companions had loſt their lives. 
No ſoouer was the fame of his victory and the ſer- 

p_ death proclaimed in the city, but a crowd of in- 

abitants thronged out to meet him. The knights 
conducted him in triumph to the grand maſter's palace; 
but in the midſt of their acclamations the conqueror 
was infinitely ſurpriſed, when the grand maſter look - 
ing upon him with indignation, demanded of him, if 
he did not know the orders he had given againſt attack- 
ing that dangerous beaſt, and if he thought they might 
be violated with impunity. Immediately this ſtrict ob- 
ſerver of diſcipline, without vouchſaſing to hear him, 
or being moved in the leaſt by the interceſſions of the 
knights, ſent him directly to priſon. ' He next con- 
vened the council, where he repreſented, that the order 
could by no means diſpenſe with infliting a rigorous 
puniſhment on fo notorious a diſobedience, that was 
more prejudicial to diſcipline, than the life of ſeveral ſer- 
pents would have been to the cattle and inhabitants of 
that quarter of the iſland ; and like another Manlius, 
he declared his opinion was, that the victory ſhould 
be made fatal to the conqueror. But the council pre- 
vailed;that he ſhould be only deprived of the habit of the 
order ; in ſhort, the unfortunate knight was ignomini- 
ouſly degraded, and there was but a ſhort interval be- 
tween his victory and this kind of puniſhment, which 
he found more cruel and ſevere than death itlelF. 

Bu r the grand maſter, after having by this chaſtiſe · 
ment performed the obligations due to the perſervation 
of diſcipline, returned to his natural temper, which was 
full of ſweetneſs and good nature: he was pleaſed to 
be pacified, and managed things in ſuch a manner asto 
make them intreat him to grant a pardon, which he 
would have ſollicited himſelf, if he had not been at the 
head of the order. At the preſſing inſtances made him 
by the principal commanders, he reſtored him — the 
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habit and his favour, and loaded him with kindneſſes: 

all this was not to be compared to the unfeigned 

prailes of the people, who diſpole abſolutely of glory; 

whilſt princes, how potent foever they be, can only 

_ the diſpoſal of the honours and dignities of the 
te. 

Tux x ſet up the head of this ſerpent or crocodile 
over one of the gates of the city, as a monument of 
Gozon's victory. Thevenot * in the relation of his, 
travels, ſays, that it was there in his time, or at leaſt 
the effigies-of it; that he himſelf had ſeen it there; 
that it was much bigger and larger than that of an horſe, 
its mouth reaching from ear to ear, big teeth, large eyes, 
the holes of the noſtrils round, and the skin of a whitiſh 
grey, occaſioned perhaps by the duſt which it gather- 
ed in courſe of time. 

- Ws ſhall be leſs ſurpriſed at fo extraordinary an in- 
cident, if we reflect, that the ifſe of Rhodes was anti- 
ently called Ophiuſa, from the Grek word i, which 
ſignifies a ſerpent, from the great number of thoſe rep- 
tiles which infeſted that iſland. Hyginus a Greek hi- 
ſtorian relates upon the teſtimony of Polyzelus a Rho- 
dian, that a Theſſalian, fon of Triopas, or of Lapithas 
according to Diodorus Siculus, having been thrown by 
a ſtorm upon the coaſt of Rhodes, happily exterminat- 
ed thoſe miſchievous animals ; that Phorbas among the 
reſt killed one of them of a prodigious bigneſs, which 
devoured the inhabitants. The learned Bochart pre- 
tends, that the Phcenicians called this iſland by the name 
of Geſirath-Rod, i. e. the iſle of Serpents ; Geſirath, 
according to that author, being a term common to the 
Pheenicians,: Syrians, Arabians and Chaldeans, for fig- 
nifying an iſtand, and Rod in the Phœnician tongue, 
ſignifying a ſerpent ; ſo that joining theſe two wards 
together, they formed that of Gelirath-Rod, whence 
the Greeks afterwards made that of Rhodes, which the 
iſle has ere to this day. But . "9k dwelling 
upon a point of antiquity ſo very remote from us, 
haps ſuch as have nice upon this paſſage of the 
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modern hiſtory of the iſle of Rhodes, have not conſi- 
dered a like event that happened in Africa, whillt At- 
tilius Regulus commanded the Roman army there, and 
was making war againſt the Carthaginians ; and I do 
not think it foreign to my ſubjeR, to give an exact re- 
lation of what the hiſtorians of that nation tell us of a 
ſerpent ſtill more monſtrous and terrible than that kil- 
led by the knight de Gozon. 

THE Roman army, lay theſe writers, was encamp- 
ed in Africa near the river Bagradas. The ſoldiers go- 
ing to the water were attacked and devoured by a ſer- 
pent which hindered them from coming near it. He 
had ſwallowed up ſeveral with his dreadful mouth ; 
others were killed with the laſhes of his tail, and ſe- 


veral died merely by the infection of his breath. In a 


word, he gave fo much trouble to Regulus, that that 
general was obliged to employ his legions againſt the 
monſter, to try which ſhould be maſter of the river. 
But as the ſerpent, by reaſon of the hardnels of his 
ſcales, was impenetrable to all the javelins of the ſol- 


diers, they had recourſe to their military engines; 


they beſieged him as they would have done a fortreſs ; 
they hurled ſtones and flints againſt him at a diſtance ; 
at laſt, after abundance of fatigue and iweat, a ſtone of 
extraordinary ſize, thrown from the ſtrongeſt machine, 
ſtruck him by good fortune, broke his back bone and 
killed the terrible monſter. 

RE6ur vs, as great a general as he was, ſay theſe; 
hiſtorians, did not think the skin of this mouſtrous anĩ- 
mal unworthy of being ſent to Rome : it was a hund- 
red foot long, and they hung it up in a temple, as a 
monument of his victory, and it remained there till the 
Numantine war. Thus it is that Florus, Valerius 
Maximus, Oroſius, Aulus Gellius and Zonaras relate 
this matter. | 

I Do not maintain that there has been no exagper- 
ation in the length of the African ſerpent, nor aſſert 
every thing that is told of the monſtrous bulk of the 
crocodile of Rhodes ; but what appears certain from 
the hiſtorians of that time, from tradition, -_ even 
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from inſcriptions and authentic monuments, is, that 
Gozon killed a terrible animal, and by that action 
acquired a great reputation, eſpecially with the 
people of Rhodes, who looked upon him as their de- 
liverer. 

THE grand maſter, to make him ſome amends for 
the mortification he had given him, conferred rich 
eommandries upon him: he took him afterwards to 
be near his perſon, and finding a prudence in him e- 
qual to his bravery, he made him at laſt his lieutenant 
general in the government of the iſland ; from an opi- 
nion he had that fo valiant and reſolute a knight, who 
had expoſed his life fo generouſly for the tafeiy of the 
inhabitants of the iſle, would, in caſe of war or ſurpriſe, 
defend them better than any body elle againſt all the 
attempts of the infidels. 

THrost Barbarians, informed of the forces and vigi- 
lance ofthe grand maſter, and diſcouraged by the ill 
ſuccels of their arms, left off their uſual roving and pil- 
laging for a time. Rhodes and the other iſles of the 
order enjoyed a profound peace for ſeveral years. This 
ſecurity proved in the end prejudicial to the order: 
they fitted out fewer veſſels ; their ſea affairs were ne- 

leted; moſt of the knights, finding no employment 
fr their arms, returned into their own country ; and 
ſeveral commanders, thoſe eſpecially of the kingdoms 
of the north, under pretence of this apparent calm, 
neglected to pay their reſponſions. This diſobedience 
arole from the expence theſe commanders made in their 
provinces. Moſt of them kept little correſpondence - 


with the chief houſe ef the order: they ſeemed to 


look upon themſelves as proprietors of their command- 
ries, and inſtead of the novices and private knights 
which every commander was obliged to maintain in 
his houſe, and educate in the ſpirit of the order, nothing 
was ſeen but a worthleſs crowd of valets and hunting 
equipages. The relations too of the greateſt part of thele 


commanders often conſumed the bread of the poor, and 


the revenues appointed for the defence of the Chriſtian 
dominions. | 
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Taz people who uſed to ſee their predeceſſors live 
like true religious, were ſoon ſcandalized at a life fo 
entirely ſecular. Some good men complained of it to 
pope Benedict XII. who had lately ſucceeded John 
XXII. They repreſented to him that the hoſpitallers, 
by inheriting the immenſe revenues of the templars, had 
like them fallen into luxury, and been infected with 
the dangerous and contagious corruptions that ariſe 
from great riches ; that whilſt the templars ſubſiſted, 
the emulation between theſe two military orders engag- 
ed them both to vie with one another in armaments and 
enterpriſes always uſeful to Chriſtianity ; but that ſince 
the extinction of that order, the commanders of the or- 
der of hoſpitallers, whole thoughts were taken up with 
their pleaſures, ſeemed to ſhun danger, and neglected 
the convoy and defence of the pilgrims that went - out 
of devotion to the holy Land. Some ſecret enemies of 
the hoſpitallers, or rather ſome greedy courtiers, ſuch 
as are always graſping at other people's ſubſtance, and 
bent upon enriching themſelves, propoſed to the pope, 
to reſume the eſtates of the templars out of the hands 
of the hoſpitallers; others leſs ſelf-intereſted were of 
opinion, that they ſhould be employed in the foundati- 
on of a new military order. The pope, without en- 
tering into theſe different projects, to re-animate the 
courage of the holſpitallers, — to bring them into 
a league he was forming againſt the Turks, who were 
growing every day more formidable ; but his death, 
which happened a little time afterwards, prevented the 
execution of his project. | 

SOME African corlairs having at the ſame time made 
deſcents upon the coaſts of the iſles of Cyprus and 
Candia, and ravaged thoſe of the Archipelago, which 
were leſs able to make a defence, furniſhed occaſion 
for new complaints againſt the hoſpitallers. They re- 
preſented to Clement VI. ſucceſſor to Benedict XII. 
that the Chriſtians of the Levant were abandoned as a 
prey to the infidels, whilſt moſt of the knights being 
retired in the weſt, either upon their commandries, or 
at the courts of Chriſtian princes, were taken up with 
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nothing but their pleaſures, or the care of amaſſing 
wealth; and that the grand maſter and the knights that 
continued with him at Rhodes, ſecured from the inſults 
of the Barbarians by the fortifications of the place, liv- 
ed in an utter indifference of what paſſed at ſea. What 
gave weight to theſe complaints and murmurs of the 
public, was, that ſome chaplains, religious of the order, 
and ſome of its Eſquires or ſerving brothers, had ſent 
ſecret memorials to the court of Avignon againſt the 
and maſter and the knights, complaining, that jn 
mid(t of the luxury and effeminacy wherein they lived, 
they were not aſhamed to let them want cloaths, and 
the neceſſary ſuſtenance of life. The pope teazed with 
theſe complaints, wrote about them to the grand ma- 
ter in ſharp and reproachful terms. 
« WE are informed, fays the pontiff to him, by 
« perſons of merit and diſtinction, that it is the com- 
& mon ſentiment of the clergy, and indeed of all the 
% Chriſtian world, that you and your brother com- 
cc panions ſcarce make any good uſe of the immenſe 
« eſtates you poſſeſs, as well on this fide as beyond 
cc the ſea, Thoſe who have the adminiſtration of 
ec them ride, ſay they, fine horſes, make good chear, 
ec are richly dreſſed, are ſerved in gold and ſilver, 
ec keep abundance of dogs and hawks for hunting and 
« game, lay up great treaſures, give little alms, and 
ec negle& the defence of the Chriſtians, eſpecially of 
ec thoſe beyond ſea, For this reaſon it has been un- 
cc der conſideration, whether it would not be proper 
cc for the holy ſee to inſtitute a new military order, and 
cc endow it with part of your revenues, in order to 
cc raiſe and keep up a laudable emulation between the 
cc two orders, as there was formerly between you and 
cc the templars: this however we have not yet thought 
ce fit to put in execution, out of the juſt confidence we 
cc have that you will immediately reſtore the antient 
cc diſcipline, and make a general reformation of man- 
c“ ners in your order.“ 1 bet 
Tux pope in the ſame letter adds, that he had advice, 
the Turks were making great preparations for the con- 
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queſt of all Romania. Tis not clear, whether by 
that term he meant only the province which bears that 
name, or whether, according to the Turkiſh and Ara- 
bian uſe of the expreſſion, he comprehended under 
that name all the ſtates which compoled at that time 
what they called in the eaſt the Roman empire ; an 
enterpriſe, ſays the pontiff, which would draw along 
with it the utter ruin of the Chriſtian religion. The 
pope added farther, that in order to prevent fo terrible 
a calamity, he had formed the plan of a naval arma- 
ment, compoſed of the gallies of teveral princes, that 
ſhould keep the fea, and might join and act in concert, 
either to hinder the deſcent of the Barbarians, or to 
carry ſuccours to ſuch places as thould be attacked; 
that the king of Cyprus had agreed to furniſh for his 
quota four gallies, and the republic of Venice five ; 
that he ordered the knights of Rhodes to put fix to ſea, 
and the holy ſee would maintain four. Though, 
« fays the pontiff, we have had remonſtrances made 
us by ſeveral of our brethren the cardinals, that your 
* order was rich and powerful enough, not only to 
& fave the holy ſee the charges of this armament, but 
& alſo to put a whole fleet to ſea at their own expence; 
and that there was in your treaſury more gold and 
& ſilver than could be found in that of any Chriſtian 
« prince whatever, without reckoning the conſiderable 
% ſums which your priors and commanders are ſerap- 
“ing together for themſelves,” The pope conclud- 
ed this letter with telling the grand maſter, that the 
church was but ſorrily edified with the particular en- 
mities of the knights between one another; adding at 
laſt, that complaints had been made to the holy ſee that 
they were negligent in providing for the ſubſiſtence of 
the chaplains and ſerving brothers. 

Tno' the grand maſter ſaw plainly they had impoſ- 
ed on the pope's zeal for religion, by the exaggeration 
made of the riches of the order, yet, like a true reli- 
gious, he reſolved to obey. They fitted out immedi- 


_ ately ſix gallies in the port of Khodes ; and for their 


maintenance and expence, he, by the advice, and-in 
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concert with the ſovereign council, appropriated a par- 
ticular fund, ariſing from the ſucceſſion of commanders 
deceaſed, viz. the rights of mortuaries and vacancies. 
The mortuary, as is practiſed even now, was levied 


upon the revenues of the commandry, from the day of 


the commander's deceaſe till May firſt next enſuing, 
and from that day the vacancy commenced, 2nd held 
till May the firſt of the following year; before that 
time the new commander could not enter upon the en- 
zoyment of the revenues of the commandry. 

Tus grand maſter and council made afterwards ſe- 
_ vera] regulations for the reformation of manners, eſpe- 
cially in reſpect to the provinces of the welt. The 
knights were among other things forbid to wear cloth 
that coſt more than two florins a canne, a meaſure 
which in ſeveral provinces of France contains two thirds 
more than the ell of Paris. And by the ſame regula- 
tion they were forbid the uſe of delicious wines, 


and the having more kind of meats than one on the 


ſame day : a wiſe and uſeful diſcipline ; and happy 
it were for the order, was it to be revived in our 
days. 

THREE * viſitors were appointed to carry theſe re- 
gulations to the pope, to delire him to add or retrench 
as he ſhould ſee fitting, and inveſt the commiſſioners 
which they ſent with his apoſtolical authority, that they 
might be in a condition to inforce a more exact obſerv- 
ance of them. 

THe pope was exceedingly moved and affocted with 
the grand maſter's ready obedience ; and to ſhow the 


like generous care of the common cauſe, he fitted out 


the four gallies that he was to furniſh for his quota, 
to which thoſe of the king of Cyprus, the order of St. 
John and republic of Venice joined themſelves, under 
the general command of a Genoeſe captain, Gingarria 
by name. This little fleet kept the ſea all the ſummer, 
but without attempting any thing anſwerable to their 


ſtrength, 


Odo de Montaigu prior of Auvergne, Eſnard d' Albarno prior 
of Capua, Peter Plantin prior of the church. 
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ftrength, and.the expence the allies were at for this ar- 
mament: The Genoeſe general, more mindful of his in- 
tereſt than his glory, made uſe of his authority to load 


the gallies with divers forts of merchandize, aud em- 


ployed the money confided to him for the charges of 
the campaign, to his own private advantage. Henry, 
titular patriarch of Conſtantinople, legate of the holy 


ſee, mounted on board the admiral galley, and in that 


quality had the ſupreme command, according to the 
politics of the popes, who always aſſumed it in thoſe 
wars that were raiſed for the ſake of religion. This 
prelate, in imitation of the Genoeſe general, ated more 
like a merchant than a delegate of the ſovereign pon- 
tiff. The year following, the allies, full of indigna- 
tion againſt the Genoeſe, choſe for their general bro- 
ther John de Biandra, knight of Rhodes, prior of Lom- 
bardy, who had the particular command of the galligs 
of the order. 

THE new general formed a deſign worthy of his 
valour. The port of Smyrna, a conſiderable city of 
Anatolia, ſerved often for a retreat to the Turkiſh, cor- 
fairs who were maſters of the city. Biandra having, 
beſides the foldiers on board his fleet, taken in at 
Rhodes a great number of troops commanded by vali- 
ant knights, formed the ſiege of the place and took it 
by ſtorm. Some hiſtorians pretend that he took only the 
caſtle, which was ſeated by the ſea fide, and command- 
ed the entrance of the port. All the ſoldiers in the fort 
both Turks and Arabians, were cut to pieces. The 
grand maſter having advice of it, knowing the import- 
ance of that fortrels, ſent freſh troops immediately 
thither, with arms and proviſions t o reinforce the ga- 
riſon. There are ſtill to be ſeen upon the gates of the 
caſtle, tho* fallen to ruin, the arms of the church, 
which were placed there as a monument of this con- 
queſt, the whole honour of which they aſcribed to the 
pope, as head of the league, tho' the knights of Rhodes 
had the greateſt ſhare in it. A Turk called Morbaſſan, 
who commanded in the higher town and over all the 
country, attempted a year after to drive the Chriſtians 
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out of the place. He laid ſiege to it, but after three 
months ſpent in ſmart attacks and a gallant defence, 
he made a feint of abandoning his enterpriſe, or at 
leaſt of turning the ſiege into a block de. The great- 
eſt part of his troops drew off, and only a ſmall number 
was left in his camp. The Chriſtians having notice of 
his retreat, made a furious ſally, eaſily forced the in- 
trenchments, which were ill defended, broke into the 
camp, and put to the {word or took pritoners all that 
made reſiſtance, or did not fave themſelves by a ſpeedy 
flight. They celebrated this victory upon the ſame 
ſpot on which they had obtained it, with the ſound of 
military inſtruments, with feaſtings, and a joy which 
was ſo much the more dangerous as the enemy was not 
far off, 

MarzassAn, whom they fancied a great way up 
in the country, but who only lay concealed with his 
troops behind the neighbouring mountains, having na- 
tice of it by certain ſignals, marched down, and finding 
the Chriſtians in diſorder, made a cruel flaughter of 
them in his turn. The greateſt loſs fell upon the 
knights of Rhodes: and the pope's legate who was come 
into theCamp to partake in the public joy, loſt there his 
life, as well as moſt of the officers and eccleſiaſtics of 
his houſhold. The knights who eſcaped the fury of 
the Barbarians got back to the fort, and held it out, by 
help of a new reinforcement, againſt all the efforts of 
the Turks and other infide!s. 

Tae dilinal news of this diſgrace, paſſing into' Eu- 
rope, the pope to repair it publiſhed a cruſade with all 
the indulgences annexed to the firſt. Humbert II. 
Dauphin of Viennois, preſſed with great earneſtneſs to 
be declared the chief and general of it. He was a prince 
of mean parts, naturally vain, inconſtant in his pro- 
jects, and leſs affected with their ſolidity, than the lu- 
{tre and diſtinctions with which they, were attended. 
Heam e in perlon to the court of pope Clement VI. 
10 ſollicit this employ. In the petition which he pre- 
ſented on that account to the ſovereign pontiff, he in- 
treated him to grant him the © poſt of captain of this 
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« holy expedition againſt the Turks, and all that were 
& not loyal to the church of Rome, which all people, 
« as well hoſpitallers as others, were obliged and bound 
& to obey by ſea and land.“ 

To engage the pope to grant him the generalſhip, 
he offered to maintain at his own expence in this war 
three hundred men of arms, a thouſand croſs-bow men, 
to furniſh five ſhips of war well equipped, and to bring 
with him twelve banners and a hundred knights: glar- 
ing promiſes ! but as much beyond his ability; as the 
polt of general of an army was above his experience 
and capacity. 

Some * cardinals of the pope's council, who were 
not prepoſſciſed in favour of this prince's courage, were 
agaiaſt his demand; but the ſovereign pontiff's inclina- 
tion prevailedand carried with it all the voices. > Hum- 
bert was choſe general of the Chriſtian army; the pope 
gave him the oath, and he obliged himſelf at the fame 
time, by a folemn vow, to ſpend three whole years in 
that holy expedition. But as for the mighty armament 
that he was to furniſh by ſea and land, it was all reduc- 
ed to an hundred men of arms; and there was no diffi- 
culty in judging of the ſucceſs of the expedition by the 
choice of the general. The next day, being the feaſt 
of Corpus Chriſti, he received from thepope's hands the 
croſs and ſtandard of the church, which he had carried 
before him in the ſtreets of Avignon, with his own par- 
ticular ſtandard a-breaſt ; thus followed by a numerous 
retinue, be returned in great pomp to his houſe; a ce- 
remonial, which in default ofa ſolid glory, gratiſied the 
vanity of the man. The great buſineſs was to find out 
funds to ſupply the expence of fo long an expedition. 

The 


* Matt. Villani Hiſt. 1. 2. c. 26. pig. 19. Edit. de Flor. 

d Et quia inter cæteros principes habui (providere de aliquo 
duce & capitaneo exercitui agminis Domini Dei Iſtael) r:pperi in- 
ſtantem ſ#pins, ſupplicantem humilius, optantem ardent ius, offer- 
entem liberalius, dilectum filium Imbertum Dalphinum Viennen» 
ſem, hic præſentem: idcirco ipſum de fratrum noftrorura conſilio 
ducem & capitaneum contra 'Turcos exercitus duximus deputand- 
um. Balu. in Not, ad vit. Paparum Avenion. pag. 890. 
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The dauphin had recourſe to an extraordinary impoſt, 
which he laid upon all his ſubjects; and then prepar- 
ed for his departure with the princeſs Mary des Baux 
his wife, who, during the time the dauphin was at 
ſea, retired to the city of Rhodes and there died. 

NoTwITHSTANDING all the diſgraces that had 
happened to the Chriſtians in the holyLand, expeditions 
beyond ſea were ſtill as frequent as ever; and what 
rendered the enterpriſe more caſy, was that for a ſum. 
of money agreed on with the maſters of ſhips, they 
never wanted veſſels in moſt of the ports of the 
Mediterranean ready to put to ſea, and provided 
with all neceſſaries cither for navigation or for fight- 
ing. , 

Tus dauphin having bargained for four of theſe 
ſhips at ſix hundred fifty florins each per month, em- 
barked at Marſeilles the ſecond of September, on board 
this little hackney ſquadron, which carried him firſt to 
Venice, the place of rendezvous for all perſons engag- 
ed in the cruſade. He went from thence to the iſle of 
Negropont, where four veſſels of the pope's, one of 
Rhodes, andanother of Venice joined him. The prior of 
Lombardy, at his arrival, retired on board the gallies of 
the order, taking on himſelf the particular command 
of that {quadron : *tis believed the dauphin paſſed the 
winter in that iſland. The year following he was at 
ſea with the whole fleet of the cruſades, and contri- 
buted to make the Turks raiſe the ſiege of Caffa, a town 
at that time belonging to the Genoele ; and the Chriſtian 
fleet having had ſome other advantages over that of the 
infidels, this the dauphin was not a little proud of. 
The pope forſeeing that the war could not be carried 
on with ſucceſs, without providing for the cruſade the 
funds neceſſary to defray the expence of it, had recourſe 
to an extraordinary tax, which he laid upon all eccleſi- 
aſtical revenues in the kingdoms of France, Spain, and 
England. But the bloody war made by the Enpliſh at 
that time in France, and the loſs of the — of Crecy®, 


where 
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where ſeventeen hundred and fixteen French knights 
were ſlain, not allowing the raiſing of this money, the 
pope fearing that the charges of the crulade would fall 
entirely upon himſelf, very gladly embraced the project 
of a truce with the infidels, whichthe dauphin propoſed 
to him. | 

THrar prince wrote to him from Rhodes, where 
he was retired for the winter, that the Turks appear- 
ed inclined to peace, and that they might eaſily enter 
into a treaty with them. The pope was heartily a- 
ſhamed of demanding peace of an enemy whom they 
were come ſo far in ſearch of to make war upon; but 
the fear of being obliged to bear all the expence of it 
out of his own purle, made him wiſh to lee it ended. 
He wrote to the dauphin to find out expedients that 
in this negotiation might fave the honour of the league 
and the intereſt of religion. He even went fo far as to 
preſcribe him the forms and decorums to be obſerved 
in treating with the inſidels; but it does not appear that 
the treaty was concluded. The dauphin, after receiv- 
ing the pope's diſpenſation of the vow he had made to 
ſpend three whole years in that expedition, returnedto 
his own dominions. Upon the death of Mary des 
Baux his wife, he had thoughts of marrying again with 
Blanche, fiſter to Amadeus, Count of Savoy, and 'the 
contract for it was ſigned ; but the dauphin having 
ſlighted the good offices which the count of Savoy em- 
ployed to engage him to reſtore the caſtle of Mirabel 
to the pe of Beaujeu, the little regard ſhewed to 
his requeſt cauſed a rupture of the marriage. The 
dauphin afterwards turned his thoughts towards Jane, 
eldeſt daughter of Peter de Bourbon, and engaged in it 
by a folemn treaty. But notwithſtanding the honour 
he would have received from ſuch an alliance, being 
conſtantly toſſed and hurried with his uſual irreſolutions, 
he could not reſolve to bring the affair to a concluſion . 
This prince not finding in war, and in the path that o- 
thers take to find it, the diſtinction and glory that he 

| (ought 
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ſought after, fancied he might ſucceed better in a way 
that was entirely oppoſite. He quitted the profeſſion 
of arms and the government of his dominions, and en- 
tered himſelf among the Dominicans. He reſigned 
Dauphinẽ to the king of France, who reunited it to his 
crown from which it had been ſevered formerly ; and 
to fix the inconſtancy of the dauphin, the pope at the 
king's requeſt ordained him prieſt. He afterwards 
undertook the adminiſtration of the archbiſhoprick of 
Rheims, but without quitting his religious habit which 
he wore all his life. Thus lived he a ſovereigu without 
ſubje&s, a general without troops or experience, 2 
husband without a wife, a monk without a convent, 
a prieſt without a title and without juriſdiction; and 
in all.thele different conditions without ever having 
done any good to his province, but in reſigning it into 
_the hands of our kings. They likewiſe reproach his 
memory, and that pretty juſtly too, for having taken 
from the prior Biandra the command of the Chriſtian 
fleet, which under that general, had made itſelf terrible 
to the infidels, and afterwards made freſh acquiſitions 
of glory under the ſame command. 

ABOUT that time the order loſt the grand maſter de 

Villeneuve, a prince highly to be praiſed for 
1346. his œconomy, who during his maſterſhip paid 

all the debts of the order, repaired and enlarg- 
ed the fortifications neceſſary for the defence of the 
iſland and city of Rhodes; aud beſides built. at his own 
expence, as a monument of his piety, a church in 
honour of the holy virgin, and dedicated it to her ; and 
left a ſufficient fund for the maintenance of two chap- 
_ to ſay mals there every day for the repoſe of his 
dul. 

A GREAT number of pretenders offered themſelves 
for his dignity. The oldeſt knights, who profeſſed a 
regular life, were for ſuch as appeared moſt likely to 
keep up the diſcipline of the order. But the younger, 
without examining too nicely into the regularity of 
their manners, wiſhed only to have a great captain, 


that might head them in war, and be the means of ac- 
quiring 
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quiring them glory and riches : ſuch a choice was not 
without difficulty, The commander de Gozon before- 


% 


mentioned was one of the electors. When it was his 


turn to give his voice. When I entered, fays he, 
* into this conclave, I made a ſolemn oath, that I 
& would not propoſe any one but ſuch a knight as I 
& ſhould judge moſt deſerving of this great dignity, 
& and to have the beſt intentions for the general good 
cc of the whole order; and after having ſeriouſly con- 
te ſidered the preſent ſtate of Chriſtendom, the wars 
& which we are obliged to maintain continually againſt 
cc the infidels, the reſolution and vigour neceſſary to 
«& prevent a relaxation in diſcipline, I declare that I 
6 fnd no body better qualified for the government of 
ce our order than myſelf.” He then made a fine ha- 
rangue upon his own virtues. The fight againſt the 
| ſerpent was not forgot, but he inſiſted chiefly on his 
conduct from the time that the grand maſter de Ville- 
neuve had made him his lieutenant, ** You have al- 
« ready, ſays he to the other electors, had ſome experi- 
& ence of my government; you know what you are to 
« expect fromit, and I do not think you can refuſe me 
« your votes without doing me ;njuſfice.” 

How deſerving ſoever this knight was, his col- 
leagues wereſtrangely ſurpriſed to hear an elector name 
himſelf : ſuch-a ſtep made them ſuſpect he was too am- 
bitious ; yet when they came to compare him with 
the other candidates, they found him far ſuperior of 
them all, not only in point of courage, of which he 
had given ſuch illuſtrious proofs, but alſo in reſpe& of 
his wiſdom and moderation in commanding. Some of 
the electors, who were not his friends, could not help 
ſaying, that it were to be wiſhed, that what he had ad- 
vanced to ſet forth his own merit, had come out of any 
body's mouth but his own. However, this generous 
aſſurance did not diſpleaſe the greateſt part of them; 
and ſeveral maintained, that after ſuch diſtinguiſhed 


actions as his, great men were allowed to ſpeak of 


themſelves with that noble confidence which truth in- 
ſpires. So all the voices, or at leaſt a majority of them, 
united 
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united in favour of DiEv Doxxx 

DizvuDonnNE DE Gozo: and he was ſolemnly 
pE Gozox acknowledged as grand maſter, to 
G the ſatisfaction of the convent, and 
eſpecially of the citizens of the town of Rhodes, and 
the inhabitants of the iſland, who ſince his victory 


over the ſerpent looked upon him as the hero of the 


order. 


Hts conduct in the grand maſterſhip anſwered the 

t expectations they had of his valour and capacity 

or government. His firſt care was to revive the Chri- 
ſtian league: the allies joined their ſquadrons; and the 
grand maſter prevailed by his credit to have the com- 


mand given to the prior of Lombardy, who going 


immediately in queſt of the infidel fleet, met with it in 
the Archipelago near Embro, or the Embro, a little 
iſle twenty four miles in compaſs, with a town of the 
fame name, and aport on theeaſtern coaſt : this iſland is 
twelve miles from the mouth of the Dardanelles in the 
way towards the iſle of Lemnos. 

MosrT of the Turks, who imapined the Chriſtians to 


be ſtill in their ports, were landed and diſperſed up and 


down the iſland. The commodore of the fleet ſurpriſed 
them in this diſorder, fell upon them, and took or ſunk 


a great part of their ſhips. 


THis was leſs an engagement than a general rout : 
the ſoldiers that were on board the fleet, abandoned 
it to ſeek for refuge in the iſland, and ſuch as were 
landed before, ran to re-imbark. They only confound- 
ed one another; and in this diſorder and confuſion the 


general of Rhodes took from them a hundred and eigh- 


teen ſmall veſſels, light frigates, brigantines, felucca's 
or armed barks: but thirty two gallies, by help of 
their crew, put off to ſea, and eſcaped. The Chriſti- 


ans afterwards landed, ravaged the iſland, and made 


near five thouſand ſlaves. 


So complete a victory gave a great reputation to the 
arms of the knights; tho' pope Clement VI. like his 


| — aſcribed all the honour of it to the arch- 
bi 


ſhop of Candia his Vice · legate. Conſtans, others call 
| him 
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him Livon, king of the leſſer Armenia, informed of the 
forces of the order, ſent embaſſadors to the grand ma- 
ſter to intreat his aſſiſtance againſt an invaſion of the 
Saracens of Egypt, who had ſeized on part of his do- 
minions. Though this prince followed the Greek 
rites, and was a ſchiſmatic, yet Gozon, full of zeal, 
and animated with the ſpirit of his inſtitution, thought 
it his duty not to abandon any Chriſtians to the fury of 
thoſe Barbarians. He prevailed upon the council of 
the order to ſend troops into Armenia; they fitted out 
a ſtrong fleet, and the braveſt knights embarked on 


+ board with a conſiderable body of infantry. All theſe 


troops coming off the coaſts of Armenia, joined the ar- 
my of Conſtans, who had made a motion that way to 
favour their landing. Being thus joined in a body, 
they advanced directly forward againſt the Saracens ; 
they eaſily found an enemy that ſought them, and ſoon 
came to an engagement ; the battle was long and ob- 
ſtinate, but the uſual valour of the knights decided its 
ſuccels. The Saracens, who expected to have only to 
deal with the Armenians, whom they had beaten ſeve- 
ral times before, ſurprized to fee the ſtandards of St. 
John, which they diſtinguiſhed ſtill more plainly by 
the great blows that the knights dealt about, turned 
their backs and fled The beſt part of them periſhed 
in the heat of the engagement; and the Chriſtians took 
all thcir baggage, and a great number of priſoners. 
THe king of Armenia, ſuſtained by this powerful 
ſuccour, be ſieged afterwards and recovered all 
the places which the inſidels had ſeized on; 1347. 
and the knights of Rhodes did not leave Ar- 
menia till they had entirely cleared the country of the 
Saracens, who got back into Egypt, tho' with great 
difficulty. | 
As ſuch conſiderable enterprizes, and ſo many diffe · 
rent wars, could not be carricd on without great ex- 
pence, the treaſury of the order was by this time greatly 
exhauſted : elpecially, as the pope, out of thriftineſs, 
had quitted the league, as we have juſt now faid, and 
* nothing to it afterwards but indulgences. 
Vo I. Il. 
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He even propoſed to the grand maſter to accept of a 
trace which the Turks offered, on eondition they might 
have an equal ſhare with the order in the cuſtoms of 
Smyrna, and the port duties paid by foreign ſhipping: 
and a war breaking out immediately after between the 
Genoele and the Venetians, on account of their com- 
merce into the Black Sea, the league was thereupon en- 
tirely diſſolved. 0 

Tur order nevertheleſs did not fail remonſtrating to 
the pope, that though they were abandoned by their 
allies, yet they were not allowed by their iuſtitution to 
enter into any public treaty with the inſidels; and 
therefore, till God ſhould raile them up new allies, they 
would at leaſt keep themſelves on the defenſive. The 

nd maſter wrote at the fame to all the commanders 
who had not furniſhed their reſponſions, requiring them 
to pay them in immediately; and hiſtory hath tranſ- 
mitted down to us a * letter that he wrote to the com- 
manders of Sweden, Denmark and Norway, which de- 
ſerves to be inſerted in this work. 

We lee by this letter that he reproaches them for 
having paid no contribution to the order ſince the loſs 
of the Holy Land : that though they dwelt in the re- 
moteſt countries of Europe, yet that it would be 
very ſurpriſing, if they had not heard of the conqueſt 
which the order had made of the iſle of Rhodes, whi- 
ther they had transferred the feat of their ſociety : 
that the order, purſuant to its inſtitution, had devot- 
ed itſelf ſtill to religious wars: that all its knights were 
continually in arms, either on board the gallies of the 
order, or elſe at Rhodes, and in the neighbouring iſles 
that depended on it, the defence whereof they had un- 
dertaken : and that it was ſtrangely ſurpriſing, that 
the northern knights alone ſhould forget their duty, and 


continue in a ſtate of indolence and inactivity that diſ- 


honoured them: that, as their ſuperior, he charged 
them, upon their holy obedience, to lend immediately 
a detachment of the youngeſt of their brother compa- 
nions, and remit their reſponſions to Rhodes; and that 
he knew very well howto puniſh ſuch as ſhould prove 
reftac· 
* Boſio, t. 2. p. 19, 
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refractory to his orders; whereas thoſe who ſhewed 
themſelves children of obedience, ſhould find in him 
an head and ſuperior full of tenderneſs and goodnels, 
who had nothing in his view but the glory of God 
and the honour of their profeſſion. Another effect of 
his zeal for the good of the order, was his obtain- 
ing of Clement VI. that no commandry ſhould be diſ- 
poled of by way of proviſion to any cardinal, nor 
ſhould the cardinals be allowed, under pretence of Le- 
— rights and authority, to exact any contribution 

om the kuights. The pope granted this exemption, 
probably as a retaliation for 4 complaiſance which 
the grand maſter and council had diſcovered in favour 
of the vicomte de Turenne, the Pontiff's nephew, to 
whom they made a grant of la Baſtie de Detrats, a ſeig- 
nory belonging to the order, and adjoining to his e- 
ſtate, in exchange for other lands ſituated near the 
Rhone, which they annexed to the priory of St. Giles. 
The pope wrote about it to the grand maſter, to return 


him thenks on this occaſion, but gave him to under- 


ſtand at the ſame time, that the doge and ſenate of Ve- 
nice complained, that in the war in which they were 
engaged againſt the Genoeſe, there were a great many 
knights in the troops of their enemies, and it looked 
as if the order of St. John was fighting againſt them in 
favour of the Genoeſe, though their profeſſion oblig+ 
ed them to employ their arms againſt the infidels only. 
Tu grand maſter's anſwer wis, that in a military 
order compoſed of religious of fo many diffe- 
rent nations, it was no way ſurpriſmg that 1350. 


| the affection of ſome particular knights ſhould 


incline towards the intcreſts of their reſpective coun- 
tries : that there were likeways Venetian knights, who 
ſhewed as much attachment to their own nation as the 
Genoele ; but that the order was far from approving 
the conduct of theſe religious, who were ſeduced, by an 
irregular love of their country, (which at the Gp 
time was natural enough) to intermeddle in thoſe wars ; 
but that neither himſelf, nor the main body of the order 
were found engaged on either fide in the quarrel be- 
M 2 tween 
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tween thoſe two mighty republicks, he having alwavs 
iaviolably maintained the neutrality which he profeſſed 
to obſerve between Chriſtian princes. 

HowEveER reaſonable this anſwer might appear in 
reipect to the complaints of the Venetians, I do not 
know after all, whether thoſe religious, who, from a 


{pirit of penance, had taken the three folemn vows of 


the order at the altar, could, without very juſt ſcruples, 
imbrue their arms in the blood of Chriſtians. Tis evi 

dent at leaſt, that in the firſt ages of the church, they 
made a doubt whether it was lawful for Chriſtians to 
bear arms. The quitting the military profeſſion was e- 
ſteemed a branch of peuance; and even laymen who had 
killed a Chriſtian, though in a juſt war, were oblig- 
ed to make ſome ſatisfaction by way of atonement for 
it. This practice continued to be obſerved in France 
in the middle of the ninth century; and we ſee that 
after the famous battle of Fontenai, which was fought 
about A. D. 840. the French biſhops required all ſuch 
as found their conſciences troubled for having acted in 
that engagement out of heat of paſſion, malice, vanity, 
or, in a word, out of any other human motive, to con- 
feis their offence and expiate their guilt by a rigorous 
penance. 

WHAT is ſtill more deciſive in the point we are 
treating of, is, that the church had never given its ſanc- 
tion to the hoſpitallers in taking up of arms, but only 
for the defence of the holy places, and of the Chriſti- 
ans, who either delt there, or came fram the weſt 
to pay their venerationto a place ſanctiſied by the birth 
of the Son of God, who had taken our nature upon 
him; and to preſerve the memory of this pious mo- 
tive it is, that in the form obſerved at the profeſſion of 
the knights, the perſon who officiates preſenting the 
novice with the ſword, ſays to him, © Take this{word, 
& and make uſe of it for your own defence, and for 
& that of the holy church of God, and for the confu- 
& fon of the enemies of the croſs of Jeſus Chriſt,” 
From whence we may well enough infer, that it was 
not allowable for thele knights to uſe their * _ 
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ſively againſt any but infidels, and ſuch as were the de- 
clared enemies of Jeſus Chriſt. This juſt motive of 
not drawing their ſwords again(t Chriſtiau princes, was 
the reaſon why the grand maſter refuſed to engage in 
the civil wars which at that time infeſted the empire of 
Conſtantinople. Pope Clement VI. being dead, Inno- 
cent VI. his ſucceſſor wrote to the graud malter, re- 

commending to him the intereſts of the einperor Mat- 

thew Palzologus, who diſputed that auguſt title with 

the emperor ' wary the ſon of young Andronicus. 

To underſtand rightly the pretenſions of theſe prin- 
ces, it muſt be obſerved, that the emperor Andronicus 
at his death leaving John Palzologus tutor to his fon, 
and regent of his territories, that ambitious miniſter, 
who had the ſovereign authority given him only in truſt, 
made himſelf abſolute and independent maſter of it. He 
got himſelf proclaimed joint emperor with his pupil 
and to dazzle the young prince, who was ſcarce paſſed 


the ſtate of 3 married him to his daughter. But 
. as the tyrant's deſig 


n was to adyance his own ſon, he 
ſoon took him in for a partner in the empire: ſo that 
now there was a third emperor, and the father and ſon 
afterwards drove the ſon of Andronicus out of Conſtan- 
tinople, The injured prince was not left without re- 
venge; ſome of his father's faithful ſubjects brought 
him back as it were in triumph to the imperial city, aud 
the Palzologi were obliged to quit it in their turn. 
The father, to ſecure his life, ti himſelf into a 
monaſtery, and took the habit of a monk; his fon ap- 
plied himſelf to the pope for ſuccours, promiling to u- 
nite the Greek church to the Latin, as ſoon as he ſhould 
be reſtored to the throne. This was the ordinary 
lure made uſe of by the Greeks, in order to obtain al- 
ſiſtance from the Latins. The pope wrote in very preſ- 
ling terms to the grand maſter in favour of Matthew, 
and that prince was himlelf the bearer of the letter: 
but the grand maſter did not think fit to engage his 
order in a civil war between Chriſtian princes : be- 
ſides, that the intraQableneſs of a great many of the 
commanders of Europe, in making good their reſponſi- 
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ons, had diſabled the order from furniſhing the neceſ- 
lary expences for ſo great an enterpriſe. The advanc- 
ed age of the grand maſter, and his almoſt continual 
infirmities, induced him to ask the pope's conlent to 
abdicate a dignity which he then found as burthenlome 
to him as he had formerly ſhewneagernels to obtain ir. 
The pope, who was truly ſenſible of the merit of that 
great man, and how uſeful he was to his order, would 
not at firſt content to it. He cxhorted him on the 
contrary, to ſupport courageouſly the toils of govern- 
ment. 

Tn grand maſter not being able to obtain this con- 
ſent, which he then looked upon as a favour, employ- 
ed the remainder of his life in fortifying the city of 
Rhodes. He walled in all the ſuburbs on the fide of 
the ſea, and at the ſame time built the mole, where 
the ſhips and gallies afterwards put in. Theſe uſeful 
cares were the methods he took to confale himſelf for 
the pope's refuſing to allow his reſignation. The 
looſeneſs which, notwithſtanding all his endeavours, 
had crept into the ditciptine of the order, obliged him 
to renew his inſtances. *T was not without great an- 
xiety that he found moſt of the commanders, who re- 
faded in Europe, were making uſe of the protection of 
ihe pope himſelf, as well as of the kings of France, 
Arragon and Caſtile, only to elude his orders; a pro- 
tection which made thole knights as much arbiters of 
their duty as they ggere negligent of it. Gozon ſind- 
ing no remedy for ſd enormous a grievance, diſpatched 
new deputies to the pope, who complied at af in ad- 
mitting his reſignation, That pontiff's conſent for their 
procceding to a new election, was brought to Rhodes; 

; but that licenſe proved of no ule, by reaſon of 
Dec.13. the grand maſter's ſudden death, if that term 
1353. ſudden may be allowed with regard to ſo good 

' @ man, Who had always been more watchful 
over his own conduct, than over that of the knights 
under his care. His funeral was celebrated with the 
Juſt elogiums of his brother knights, aud the tears of 
all the inhabitants of the iſle, and of the poor eſpecial- 
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ly, to whom he was indeed a father. All the inſerip- 


. tion put upon his tomb was this : HERE LIES THE 


VANQUISHER OF THE DRAGON, 
Tux convent and chapter of Rhodes, after Gozon's 
death, choſe for his ſucceſſor brother Peter de Cornillan, 


or Cormelian, a knight of the language 


5 
of Provence. He certainly juſtly merit - Fein Leer 
ed that eminent diguity, on account of 1 353 


the regularity of his life, and even of ö 
the ſeverity of his morals; and the order indeed was at 
that time in need of ſuch a ſuperior. As ſoon as he had 
taken poſſeſſion of his dignity, he called a general chap- 
ter at Rhodes. Various abuſes had crept into the go- 
vernment, which in timehad become 4 and ſuch 
as made their advantage of them would willingly have 
made them pals for laws. The firſt, and indeed one of 
the molt dangerous, was the abuſe made of the grand 
maſter's ſeal, in putting it, without his knowledge or 
conſent, to orders and receipts, which were afterwards 
lodged in the treaſury. Another abuſe, not leſs preju- 
dicial to the whole body of the knights, was the priors 
aſſuming a nomination to the commandries vacant 
within their priories, and exerciſing this uſurped power 
in ſuch a manner, that they often filled up places with 
their own friends and relations, without any regard to 
merit, age, or the rights of ſeniority. The grand ma- 
ſter prevailed with the chapter to make a regulation, 
ordaining, that for the future they ould not make ute 
of the grand maſter's ſeal in any matter relating to the 
revenue ; but that all ordinances ſhould be ſcaled with 
the ſeal of the convent, and in a full chapter. 

By the ſecond regulation, the nomination to all com- 
mandries was veſted in the grand maſter and council 
of the order, who were to fill them up, due regard be- 
ing firſt had to the rank, the ſeniority, and the ſervices 
of the knights. Theſe were not the only abuſes which 
the grand maſter had a mind to correct; but as his pru- 
dence was not inferior to his zeal, which burnt with 
the brighteſt flame, he brought on the ſchemes he bad 
drawn up for reformation at different times, deferring 

the 
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the execution of them according as he found his own 
authority to grow ſtronger in the government. 
WHILST the grand maſter was thus entirely taken 

up with the reſtoring of diſcipline, ſome ſecret enemics 

of the order, at the court of Rome, reſumed the deſign 

of getting all the revenues of the templars out of the 
hands of the knights of Rhodes, expecting, no doubt, 

to get the beſt part of them to themſelves. However, 

to avoid ſuſpicion as much as poſſible, they carried on 

this attack againſt the order with a preat deal of art. 

Some went no further than to tell the pope, that they 
found every day that the riches and confiſcated reve- 

nues of the templars greatly exceeded whatever had 

been ſaid of them; others infinuated farther, that the 

hoſpitallers were not numerous enough to find leiſure | 

to make proper enquiries into thoſe great poſſeſſions ; g 
that the greateſt part of the knights were gone over in- 4 
to Europe; that it looked as if they had abandoned the 
ile of Rhodes; and though ſome ſtill continued about 
the grand maſter, ſhutting themſelves up in the moſt 
retired part of their palaces, yet they were entirely ta- 
ken up with their pleaſures, and the care of amaſſing 
wealth. Theſe diſcourſes were ſpread about with great 
ſecrecy and artifice, and the pope was prejudiced with 
them by inſenſible degrees. In ſhort their enemies 
went fo far as to propoſe to the pontiff a ſequeſtration 
of all the revenues of the templars into his own hands, 
to be employed afteffyards in pious uſes, as his holineſs 

ould think fit; or, if he thought proper, to be diſpo- 
ſed of in founding a new military order, which might, 
by its zeal, incite the emulation of the knights of 
Rhodes, and cure them of a profuſeneſs ſo contrary to 
their rule and inſtitution. 

THE pope took another, and indeed a very extra- 
ordinary ſtep with regard tothe conqueſts made by the 
Turks. Orchanes, whom we have. lately mentioned, 
and who is looked upon as the ſecond prince of the Of: 
man or Othoman race, aficr having ſubdued the preat- 
eſt part of Anatolia, beaten the emperor John Palzolo- 
gus on ſeveral occaſions, and taken Pruſa, Nicomedia, 

| and 
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and Nice, croſſed the Helleſpont, and ſeemed inclined 
to fix the ſeat of his empire in the Morea. 'Tis ſaid 
that a great earthquake having rendered the taking of 
Jallipolis more eaſy to him, he faid to bis officers, 
Let us ſtay in Europe, fince God opens us the way 
« toit.” Pope Innocent VI. above memioſed, alarm- 
ed with the rapidity of his conqueſts, out of an appre- 
henſion that he might fall upon. Italy itſelf, did, in or- 
der to oblige him 1oreturn into Aſia, order the knights 
of Rhodes to abandon that iſle, and tranſport the con- 
vent, and their place of reſidence into ſome part of the 
continent bordering upon the Turks or Saracens, and 
ſituated on the fide either of Paleſtine or Anatolia, in 
expectation that the knights, by an advantageous diver- 
fion, might draw the infidels arms upon themſelves, 
and thus kindling a war in the heart of the Turkiſh 
dominions, might ſerve for a bulwark to Chriſtendom ; 
a project which had ſome time before ſuggeſted to the 
pontiff's predeceſſors, though the author of it muſt 
certainly have been {ome lecret enemy of the order, 
and as wretched a politician as he was ill verſed in the 
art of war, *Tisamazing how the pope could propole 
to the order to abandon an iſle ſtrongly fortified, and 
to renounce all the advantages which the Chriſtians 
derived from the ſea and from their fleets, which co- 
vered equally the iſle of Cyprus and kingdom of Arme- 
nia, only to {end them, as we may ſay, to the ſlaugh · 
ter, and oblige them, like new adyenturers, to ſeek a 
ſettlement in the heart of the dofMfinions of infidels, 
who were too powerful to ſuffer them there for a mo- 
ment, 

YET notwithſtanding theſe juſt conſiderations, which 
muſt naturally offer themſelves to the pope's thoughts, 
the pontiff, ſtill prejudiced in favour of his project, diſ- 

tched to Rhodes brother Ferdinand de Heredia, Caſtel- 

an of Empoſta, and grand prior of Caſtile, who was 
conſidered at the court of Rome as Innocent's confi. - 
dent and favourite, ſending alſo with him brother Rai- 
mond Berenger, preceptor or commander of Caſtel- 


Saraſin, and brother Peter de Cornillan, * of 
| * Val- 
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Val-Pujet, and in all probability a relation of the * 
maſter; all three being of the number of the moſt dil- 
tinguiſhed knights of the order, the two firſt of which 
came afterwards to be grand maſters. 

Tus pope directed them to lay before the grand 
maſter and council the complaints which he continual- 
ly received of the indolence and lethargy wherein the 
whole order ſeemed to have been buried for ſome 
time; and to repreſent, that whilſt the Turks were ra- 

vaging Greece, and threatning Italy, the knights find- 
ing themſelves ſecure in Rhodes, by the ſtrong fortifi- 
cations with which it was defended, and growing effe- 
minate with luxury and eaſe, ſeemed no ways affected 
with it, but ſquandered away the great income which 
they enjoyed, from the confiicated revenues of the 
templars, and derived from the piety of the faithful, 
in criminal pleaſures, that decency and modeſty do not 
allow us to mention; that he knew very well pope 
John XXII. Benedict XII. and Clement VI. his imme- 
diate predeceſſors, had, in order to get them out of 
thoſe delightful places, where they ran ſuch an hazard 
of their ſalvation, often preſſed them to remove their 
abode into the Holy Land, though as yet in the hands 
of the infidels ; but that the holy ſee was ſenſible of the 
little regard they had hitherto ſhown to ſuch counſels, 
which ought rather to have been conſidered as expreſs 
orders, and received by them as laws ; that he enjoin- 
ed them to ſet immgdiately about this tran{migration to 
ſome place, from Whence they might, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of heaven, force their way through into the Ho- 

Iy Land, that otherways he ſhould be obliged to em- 

ploy the moſt proper methods to force them to it, and 

ſhould particularly deprive them of the eſtates of the 
templars, which he would employ in the founding of 

a new military order, whoſe zeal might perhaps ex- 

cite their emulation, or at leaſt ſerve for an eternal re- 

proach to them. n 
Tux grand maſter anſwered the pope, that he had 


received his orders with great reſpect, but could not, 


without conſulting and obtaining the conſent of the ge- 
. ner: 
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neral chapter of the order, ſo haſtily abandon a con- 
queſt of ſo great importance, and for which ſo many 
knights had ſhed their deareſt blood; that he was go- 
ing immediately to ſummon a chapter in Rhodes it- 
ſelf, and would notify his holinels's intention to his 
brethren of the order. The pope apprehending, that 
if the chapter was held at Rhodes, the riches of that 
iſland, its fortifications, haven, ' fleets, and even ſoft 
and luxurious lite which they led there, might deter- 
mine the knights to continue in it, iſſued out a ſolemn 
bull, declaring it to be his pleaſure, that the chapter 
ſhould be held either at Niſmes or Montpelier, places 
not far from Avignon, from whence he certainly flat - 
tered himſelf, that his authority would have the more 
effectual influence over the aſſembly. The pontiff ob- 
ſerved in his bull, that fance the return of his envoys, 
he had learned with ſurpriſe, that ſome knights about 
his court had wrote to Rhodes, to this effect, viz. 
That they had no occaſion to be in any pain about 
what the caſtellan had laid to them, of which he him- 
ſelf was author; that that dextrous courtier had mag- 
nified his reproaches and threats, only to make himſelf 
neceſſary to his order, but that the pope had expreſſed 
himſelf very differently on that ſubject before them, 
and that they might be very eaſy about the affair of 
their removal. The pope added, that he addreſſed 
this bull to them, as an irrefragable proof as well of his 
own will and pleaſure, as of the truth of what their 
Caſtellan had told them from him, and to prevent ſuch 
practices from occaſioning any delay in their ſettling 
upon the frontiers of the infidels. | 

Twovrp be impoſſible to deſcribe the uneaſineſs 
which the grand maſter felt, both in ſeeing the pope 
perſiſt in ſo deſtructive a project, as well as the fear he 
had of his order's inſiſting on its fovercignty, and ſet- 
ting up to oppoſe it. He was divided between the obe- 
dience which he owed to the pontiff, and that which 
he thought due to his order, and the companions of it; 
two duties which to him appeared almolt equally in- 
diſpenſable. In this terrible conſlict, death came in as 

it 
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it were to his aſſiſtance, and put an end to his life in the 
eighteenth month of his maſterſhip. The 
Rocer knights choſe in his ſtead Roger de Pins, a 

DE knight of the language of Provence, of an 

Pins. | illuſtrious houſe of Languedoc, a relation of 

1353. Odo de Pins, the twenty-third-grand maſter 

| of the order, and of Gerard de Pins, who, in 

the vacancy of the maſterſhip, bad won a ſignal victo- 
ry over Orchanes the {on of Othoman. 

THE pope, who would not allow the chapter to be 
held at Khodes, and had by his own authority ſum- 
moned it to meet at Niſmes or Montpelier, being ſtill 
apprehenſive that it might come to reſolutions con- 
trary to the ſchemes he had projected with relation to 
Rhodes ; and in order to be better acquainted with 
their debates, would needs have it held in Avignor it · 
ſelf, as it were under his own eye. But the impatience 
he was in of getting the knights out of the iſle of 
Rhodes, and a conſiderable time being neceſſary for 
their coming out of the various provinces of Chriſten- 
dom to Avignon, was the reaton of his allowing them 
to hold an aſſembly at his court, in which brother Wil- 
liam de Mailly grand prior of France, and brotherWil- 
liam Chalùs grand prior of Auvergne, preſided in the 

nd maſter's name, and in quality of his lieutenant 
on this fide of the ſea. 

HapPILy for the order, ſome time before the open - 
ing of this aſſembly, it had been ſuggeſted to the pope, 
that in the deſign he had of drawing the knights out 
of the iſle of Rhodes, it would be of much greater ſer- 
vice to Chriſtendom, and particularly to Italy, to ſettle 
them in the Morea than in Paleſtine, where they could 
never reſiſt the formidable power of the Turks and Sa- 
racen. The pope liked the propoſal well enough: Ro- 
bert, titular emperor of Conſtantinople, was then prince 
of Tarento, and ſovereign of Achaia or the Morea, by 
Jobn duke of Du:as, his uncle's grant of it to him. 
But James of Savoy, eldeſt fon to Philip prince of Pied- 


mont, laid claim to the Morea, as belonging to him in - 


right of Ilabcl de Ville-hardouin his mother; _ in 
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the midſt of thele different pretenſions, the Turk, who 
had the ſtrongeſt right on his Tide, daily ſeized upon 
ſome place or other in its province. The pope, to 
prevent the loſs of it to Chriſtendom, propoled to the 
prince of Savoy to treat with the knights of Rhodes a- 
bout his claim. This great affair was debated in tle 
aſſembly at Avignon : the knights, who did not care 
openly to claſh with the pope's ientiments, named their 
commiſſioners; but as they expected ſome change from 
time, they (pun out the negotiation to a great length, 
under various pretences, and made ſo flow a progreſs 
in it. that death ſurprized the prince of Savoy before 
any thing was concluded in it ; and the delign was 
not relumed of a long time afierwards, as will be ob- 
ſerved in the ſequel of this work. 

Vaklious regulations however were made in this 
aſſembly, relating to diicipline, and which point out 
the abuſes which had crept into the order with reſpect 
to the diſtiibution of their alms. Ever ſince the cſtates 
of the templars had been annexed to the? manle of the 
hoſpitallers, they had, tothe great offence of the people, 
and prejudice of the poor, neglected all the duties of 
charity in the houles of that order, under pretence that 
they officiated in the commandries of the knights of 
Rhodes. The aſſembly made an order, that, indepen- 
dent from thole alms, they ſhould immediately reſume 
thole charitable diſtributions which were uſed to be 


made in the houſes that had belonged to the tem- 
plars. 


Taovon the pope was far from being favourable 


to the order, as we have leen, yet no body had a great- 


er aſcendant over him than a knight of Rhodes, brother 
JohnFerdinand d'Herediaby name, of the language ofA- 
ragon, and Caſtellan of Empoſta He was the only coun- 
ſellor and miniſter ofthe pontiff, whoemployed himeven 
in forcign negotiations. To give him the greater authori- 
ty at his court, he had made him governor of Avignon, 
and all the comiat Venaiſſin. So diſtinguiſhing a fa» 
vour might perhaps make one ſuſpect that the pope's 

Vo L. II. N ; extra- 


* ©* Manſe, an income appointed for the maintenance of the table 
of any prelate or ſociety, 
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extraordinary projects were ſuggeſted to him by the Ar- 
ra ian who, if the order had been obliged to aban- 
don the iſle of Rhodes, would have been well enough 
pleaied to have got himſelf, under the title of bailiff, 
named ſovereign prince of it by the pope. At leaſt all 
His conduct ſhews, that he made ule of the pope's au - 
thority only to aggrandize himlelf, without any regard 
to ihe ſtatutes and regulations of the general chapters. 
Thos he obtained ſucceſſively the grand priory of Ca- 
{'l- and allo that of St. Giles, to which the greedy 
Spaniard got himſelf named by the pope, who confer- 
red it upon him by his own abſolute authority, and 
without the knowledge or conſent of the grand maſter. 
The order was er, confounded at ſo ſurpriſing an 
innovation; the popes indeed, beſides the power of 
the keys, had likeways a particular authority over the 
order of St. John, as being the firſt ſuperiors of it ; 
but they had hitherto made ule of this authority only 
for its protection, or for the correcting of abuſes which 
are inevitable in this life, and which are apt to creep 
even into the moſt auſtere ſocieties. | 
Tae knights complained that this laſt pope employ- 

ed his authority only in deſtroying the form of their 
government, and that they could no longer depend 
upon their years of ſervice and ſeniority if one of their 
brother knights, by the infinuations of a court intrigue, 
and in contempt of the wileſt regulations, had it in his 
power to engrols the beſt commandries in every lan- 

guage. The grand maſter and council fent embaſſa- 
dors to the pope, to declare to him the juſt remonſtran- 
ces of the whole order ; and the grand maſter, in or- 

der to engage Heredia to deſiſt from the pope's nomi- 

nation, ſent him ample proviſions, by which he conſti- 
tuted him his lieutenant on this fide the ſea. But all 

thee ſteps were alike fruitleſs ; the pope was inflex- 

ible, either out of affection to his favourite, or that he 

might not ſeem to derogate fromthat ſupreme authori- 

ty, which he claimed to © erciie in the government of 
the o der, as a right with which he was inveſted: and 
Heredia abuſing the new favour done him by the grand 
maſter, 
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maſter, not only neglected paying into the common 
treaſury the reſponſions of the many commandries he 
had engroſſed, but allo, under pretence of his poſt of 
licutenaut, kept the re/ponſions of other commandries 
in his hands. If they came to be vacant, he got new 
proviſions from the pope, and by this violent conduct, 
bore a deipotic {way in his order. 
Tuls occaſioned a new embaſſy; the grand maſter 
ſent . brother Roger de Montaut, a great commander, 
and brother Stephen Montaigu to Avignon, to deſire 
the pope's leave to proſecute Heredia, as an uſurper of 
the eſtate and revenues of the order. The pope, who 
did not care to protect his injuſtice openly, pretended 
to conſent to the grand maſter's requelt, and named 
two cardinals to take cognizance of the affair. But 
thele, under the ſpecious name of judges, acted only as 
mediators ; and in order to make their own private ad- 
vantage of Heredia's credit, they prevailed with the- 
ambaſſadors to take up with a flight ſatisfaction, and 
give over the proſecution. The pope lent a gentleman 
of his houſhold to Rhodes, on purpole to tell the grand. 
maſter from him, that they would oblige him in not. 
giving Heredia any diſturbance in his enjoyment of the 
dignitics he had conferred on him, the revenues of 
which, he faid, that knight employed only for. the 
intereſt of the church, and the ſervice of the holy lee. 
Tux grand maſter was forced toconnive at an abuſe 
which ſo powerful a protector hindered him from cor- 
recting. But for fear ſuch a pernicious example ſhould 
draw as bad conſequences after it, and to prevent o- 
ther priors from appropriating to themlelves, in imitath 
on of Heredia, the commandries, or at læaſt the reſpon»; 
ſions belonging to the order within the bounds. of their 
reſpective priories, this wile grand maſter conveened 
a general chapter at Rhodes, and deſignedly choſe for 
that purpoſe a place that was immediately under the 
government of the order, that the debates might be 
carried on with the greater freedom, and in order that 
they might take a reſolution not to be baffled by other 
potentates. In this chapter particular receivers of the 
"200 2 ; dues 
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dues of the order were appointed in every priory, and 
who were accountable only to the common treaſury. 
They made allo, at the fame time, a decree, incapacitat- 
ing the priors from being provided with any oiher com- 

mandries but fuch as compoſed their prioriat court. 
Some ſerving brothers having, by their intrigues, got 
the crols of knighthood, a regulation was made in the 
fame chapter, forbidding the advancement of any ſerv- 
ing brother to that dignity : a regulation agreeable to 
that of a great pope, who had very wilely eſtabliſhed 
the diſtinction of thoſe two ranks, by a diſtiuction of 
their habits; a decree, which, it were to be wiſhed, 
might be ſtrictly obſerved, for the lake of the nobility 
and gentry. 

Tu grand maſter did not long ſurvive the concluſt- 
on of this chapter. The order loſt in him a chief who 
was very zealous for the maintaining of diſcipline, as 
the poor of the iſland did a very charitable father. It 
was obſervable, that during the time that the plague in- 
feſted that iſland, as well as all the eaſt, and which 
was followed by a dreadful famine, he immediately 
employed all his income, and fold afterwards his plate 
and furniture to ſupply the neceſſities of the poor; 

- which juſtly procured him the title of almſgiver, with 
which the order and all mankind had diſtinguiſhed 
him, and in heaven a juſt recompence, and the hun- 
dred fold fo expreisly promiſed by him whoſe promilcs 
are infallible, 

THe order elected for his ſuccefſor brother Rai- 

mond Berenger, a native of Dauphine, 

RaimonD of the language of Provence, comman- 
BERENGER, der of Caltel-Sarafion, whole deſcent 
1365. hiſtorians derive from the Berengers 
that were ſovereigns of Italy, as others 

do from thoſe that reigned at Barcelona, and -in the 
county of Catalonia. But whatever his family was, 
it is certain that he reflected a new luſtre upon it by his 

valour, and the boldnels of his enterpriſes. Some E- 
gyptian corſairs uſed frequently to infeſt the coaſts of 
Cyprus, and made prizes of all ſhips that ſailed 1 

| as 
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ſeas under the ſtandard of the croſs. The grand ma- 
ſter not only fitted out leveral gallies, which gave them 
chace, but reſolved allo, in concert with the Kg, of 
Cyprus, io go and burn them even in the port of Alex+ 
andria, That prince and the grand maſter made up a 
fleet of near a hundred veſſels of different bulk ; they 
put land forces on board, moſt of them drawn from 
the coaſts of France, but without being let into the 
ſecret of the enterprize they were to be employed in, 


which was communicated to no body but Uiban V. 


who then {at in the pontifical chair. | 

THe fleet being ready to fail, the king and the 
grand maſter went on board, followed by a great num- 
ber of knights, and in leis than five days lauded un- 
der the walls of Alexandria, They clapped ladders 
to the walls, and attempted to (ſcale them. The alex- 
andrians were ſtruck with ſurpriſe; but beſides a ſtrong 
gariilon, there were ſuch an infinite number of people 
in that great city, the richelt in Egypt, that the walls 
were in a moment lined with ſoldiers and inhabitants, 


that poured down ſhowers of arrows upon the Chtiſti- 


ans, The bclieged ſtanding firm on the parapet, with 
their pikes and halbards, dealing great blows about, 
throw down the beſiegers, puſh them into the ditch, 
and overwhelm them with (tones of a large ſize. New. 
aſſailants ſupply the place of the ſtain and wounded, 
and without being daunted at the death of their com- 
panions, endeavour to get on the top of the walls; 
ſome are pierced through with arrows, others precipi- 
tated or overturned wiih their ladders. The beſieged 
throw boiling oil and fireworks on all ſides ; theie 
burn the machines of the Chriſtians, ſtick to their 
cloaths, penetrate even to their bodies, forcing the ſol- 
diers all in a flame to give over the attack, and thro 
themielves into the water for relief. Never was a more 
furious and bloody attack known; but in ſpite of the 
horrible image of death, which prelented it{elf on all 
fides, the knights of Rhodes, animated by their own: 
bravery, and the grand maſter's intrepid air, renew the 
attack, clap their ladders again to the walls, and mount- 
N 3 | ing 
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ing over the dead bodies of their companions, get up to 
the top, leap upon the parapet, throw themſelves into 
the place, and kill all before them. From thence the 
victorious troops ſpread themſelves over the city, force 
into the houſes that are next the ramparts, maſſacre huſ- 
bands in the arms of their wives, plunder the richeſt 
furniture, and make faves of all that eſcape the firſt 
fury of the ſoldiery. 

- Tro'theking and grand maſter had lot abundance 
of men in the ſeveral attacks they made, they yet 
would have been glad to have kept their poſt and main- 
tained their conqueſt. But having advice that the ſul - 
tan was advancing with all the forces of Egypt to drive 
them thence, and ſeeing themſelves in a place that was 
ſtill crouded with an infinite number of inhabitants, 
who had intrenched themſelves in the lower town,they 
reſolved to retire ; and putting an ineſtimable booty 
on board their own fleet, they ſet fire to all the vel- 
fels of the infidels that were in the port, and re-embark- 
ed with their priſoners. The king ſtood away for Cy- 
prus, and the grand maſter for Rhodes, where both of 
them arrived happily. | 

Taz grand maſter having delivered Peter de St. 
George, a nephew or near relation of Urban, out of 
eaptivity among the infidels, would have the merit of 
conducting him himſelf to Avignon, but before he ſet 
out, advice came of that pope's death. Hiſtorians ſay, 
that juſt before he expired, and after having received 
the ſacraments of the church, he faid, in the preſence 
of his chamberlain, his confeſſor, and ſeveral cardinals, 
direQing his ſpeech to them, © I firmly believe all that 
the holy catholic church believes and teaches; and if 
„I have ever advanced any thing in any manner what- 
„ foever different from it, I retract it, and ſubmit 
« my ſelf to the determination and cenſure of the 
« church.“ 
PETER RoGER,called cardinalde Beaufort, nephew 
to pope Clement VI. lucceeded Urban V. aud took 
| on 


v præſentibus etiam camerario, confeſſore, pluribusque alis fa- 
miuaribus ſuis, ac alus multis notabilibus perſonis, dixit & 1 5 
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on him the name of Gregory XI. The grand maſter 
was then thinking to abdicate his dignity. The in- 
tractableneſs of moſt of the European commanders had 
obliged him to take this extraordinary ſtep. Upon his 
return from the expedition of Alexandria, he was in- 
formed by the council, that the order could get no- 
thing from the reſponſions of the weſt. This inflexi- 
bility equally ſurpriſed and afflifted him : in vain did 
he ſend the moſt preſſing orders; no anſwer was given 
to them, but by an obſtinate ſilence, which ferved as a 
ſcreen to a direct diiobedience. Many of thele command- 
ers were in poſſeſſion of ſeveral commandries, and em- 
ployed their reiponſions and the eſtate of the order, 
either in purchaſing the favour and protection of prin- 
ces, or in enriching their own families; and ſuch as 
were the leaſt irregular among them, whenever they 
remitted money to Rhodes, conſidered it as their own 
free gift, looking upon their reſponlions as arbitra 

alms and acts of mere liberality. Conſiderable diſ- 
Putes arole allo between the languages of Provence and 
Italy; and the principal knights of choletwolanguages 
refuted to ſubmit to the judgment of the grand maſter. 
So much diſobedience from all parts gave him great 
uneaſine(s ; but as he truly loved his order, he believed, 
that another grand malter, of more capacity and re- 
ſolution than himielf, would make him be more exact» 
ly obeyed, and might reſtore an happy correſpondence 
between the head and members of the order. This 
was the chief motive that made him deſirous to abdi- 
cate his dignity : but the pope, who knew his merit, 
would not give his conlent ; and that pontiff, who, to 
take off {ome of the burthen from his ſhoulders, was 


for 


ſe tenere & credere firm'ter, ſficque confeſſus eſt ſimpliciter quid- 
quid ſancta, citholica & apoſtolica tere*, docet & priedicat eccla- 
lia: & ſi per priùs docendo, legendo, I ræd.cando, aut diſputando, 
vel alias alivd quovis modo prædicaverat, vel dixcr.it, totum id 
re vocavit, v0/itque ha beri pro non ditto, ſubmittens ſe & dicta 
ſua hujuſmodi ccrrectioni et determinationi dictæ ſanctæ matris 
eccleſiz, a qua afleruit ſe nunquam deviaſſe ſc.e iter. Geſta 
Ub, 5. apud Boſq. Rainal, t. 16. ad. ann. 1370. ſect. 23. 
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| for taking cognizance of the affairs of the order, ſum- 
moned a general aſſembly of the principal command- 
ers at Avignon, diſpenſing with the grand maſter's at- 
tendance on account of his very great age, deſiring 
| | him only to ſend him an account of ſuch. 
| 1373. regulations as he judged molt neceſſary for the 
| reſtoring of diicipline., 
| THEY began this aſſembly with examining into the 
= - * diſputes between the languages of Provence and Italy. 
The occaſion of this diſpute arole from the language 
of Proveuce's enjoying, as being the molt ancient and 
firſt of the order, the priory of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, and thoſe of Capua and Barletta in Italy, with 
the commaudries of St. Stephen, Monopoli, Venice, 
and St. Euphemia, which the language of Italy de- 
manded back ; inſiſting likeways, that the priory - of 
Hungary ſhould be aunexed to it by way of equivalent, 
and to ſerve as a balance in the chapter to the power of 
the language of Provence, which alone had more voices 
than two other languages. , 
As the language of Provence pleaded in its defence, 
by virtue of the title of poſſeſſion, the pope referred the 
determination of the diſpute to the cardinals of Spain 
and Florence, and by their mediation rather than a 
rigorous decifion, it was agreed, that upon the firſt 
vacancy of the priory of Hungary, the grand maſter 
and council ſhould collate to it, chufing indifferently 
out of the two languages the perlon they thought molt 
deſerving, 2nd that afterwardsthe two languages ſhould 
nominate to it alternately ; that the priories of Capua 
and Barletta, and the cominandries of Naples and 
St. Euphemia ſhould be annexed to the language of 
Italy, but that St. Stephen, Eſtonibbia, Alife, Venu- 
tia, Monopoli, and their dependencies, ſhould con- 
tinue, as they were in poſſeſſion of the language of Pro- 
vence. 7 — 3 
Ir was enacted in the ſame aſſembly, purſuant to the 
nd maſter's intentions, and the memorial which he 
ad ſent to the pope, that no knight ſhould enjoy more 
than one grand commandry, or two ſmall m_ of 
' uch * 
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ſuch as their reſponſions did not amount to more than 
two hundred florins, and that all the reſponfions ſhould 
be paid exactly every year, on pain of deprivation of the 
commandry. To thele they added another regulation, 
that in the vacancy of the grand maſterſhip, when 
they were proceeding to the election of one, they 
ſhould not chuſe the electors out of all the languages, 
as had been practiſed till then, but that every lan- 
guage ſhould nominate two electors. As tothe ſovereign 
council of the order, a ſtatute was made to determine 
that it ſhould not be deemed a full one, unleſs there 
were preſent in it the eight conventual bailifts, three 
grand priors, the overſeer of the infirmary, two of the 
molt ancient knights of every language, over whom 
the grand maſter ſhould prefide ; who, on account of 
his eminent dignity, was to have two votes in all af-* 
ſemblies, as had been conſtantly practiſed till that time; 
and that this council, when full, ſhould diſpole of all 
vacant priories and commandries. 

Tuksk wile regulations, authoriſed by the pope's 
approbation, were ſent to Rhodes, and notified to the 
whole order. The grand maſter received them with 
a ſenſible ſatisfaction, but death prevented his reaping 
the fruit of them, that being relerved 
to brother RoRERT DE JULLIac, ROBERT DE 
grand priorof France, whom the chapter JV LLIAC. 
of Rhodes elected in his ablence to be 
their grand maſter. 

HE was in France reſident on his priory, when he 
received the news of his promotion; upon 
which he immediately ſet out for Avignon, 1373. 
where he paid his duty to the pope. He after- 
wards changed all the receivers on this ſide the ſea, 
whom he found negligent in the diſcharge of their of- 
fice : this was the firſt ule he made of his authority. 
His next act was an inſtance of obedience to the holy 
ſee, taking upon himſelf and his order the property and 
defence of the caſtle and lower town of Symrna, 
which the confederate army had taken from the Turks, 
as we have ſhewn a little before. The _— aud 
* inhadi- 
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inhabitants having complained to the pope, that Otto- 
bon Cataſleo their governor, who was rather a mer- 
chant than a ſoldier, abandoned them frequently for 
the fake of his traffic, to make voyages into Italy, fo 
that the place was left without either garriſom or pro- 
viſtons, the pope fignificd his intentions to the knights, 
viz. that they ſhould unite Smyrna to the other poſſel- 
ſions of the order. In vain did the grand maſter repre- 
ſent to him, that the fortreſs was ſeated in the midſt of 
the Turkiſh territories, and at ſuch a diſtance from 
Italy, that in caſe of a ſiege, there was no hopes of a 
ſpeedy relief; and that likewiſe conſiderable ſums were. 
neceſſary for maintaining the garrifon, which his order 
was in no condition to furniſh. The pope aſſigned 
only a thouſand poundsa year for the defraying of this 
expence, which the treaſurer of the order was to levy 
upon the tithes of Cyprus. Moreover, as what the 
grand maſter had reprelented to him about the ſituation 
of the town of Symrna, viz. that it was ſurrounded by, 
the territories of the infidels, was the very reaſon 
which had determined him to put the defence of it into. 
the hands of the knights, in expectation that the Turks 
might have a ſtop put to the progreſs of their arms, 
when they ſhould have ſuch formidable neighbours ; 
the pontiff ordered the grand maſter and council, under 
pain of ex communication, to throw immediately into 
Symrna a ſufficient garriſon, that ſhould conſiſt ofa good 
number of knights and troops in the ſervice and pay of 
the order. The grand maſter was preparing to ſet out 
for Rhodes with theſe orders, when he received the 
unwelcome news that divifions were broke out between 
the knights of the convent, and the council. The. 
knights complained that the council, as well in the 


nomination to the commandries, as in diſputes ariſing. 
between the knights, paid little regard either to the. 


rights of ſeniority or to juſtice, but regulated their no- 
miuations and deciſions by the credit which the parties 


had in the fociety. The councit on their ſide ſent the 
grand maſter word, that the wn xj had found out a, 


y continually appeals . 
ing 


way of cluding all their orders, 


a 
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ing to the holy ſee, which entirely ruined the diſci- 
pline and authority of the government. The grand ma- 
ſter acquainted the pope with theſe reciprocal com- 
plaints ; and the pontiff, in order to favour ſome par- 
ticular knights, iſſued out a bull, expreſily annulling all 
the nominaiions made by the council in the vacancy of 
the maſterſhip and abience of the grand maſter ; but 
withal, he, by the ſame bull, (after having ſeverely 
reprimanded the knights that made ute, as he laid, of 


appeals, for no other end but to withdraw themlelves 


from the @bedience which they owed to their ſuperiors) 
ordered the council not to mind ſuch appeals for the 
future, requiring all of them to diſpole themlelves e- 
2 for receiving their grand maſter, as their lawful 
uperior, and one whom he had inveſted with the apo» 
ſtolical authority over them. 

THe grand maſter (et out with theſe orders, and ar- 
rived happily at Rhodes. His preſence, his affability, 
and the exact j.ſtice which he diſtributed wh impar- 
tiality to all his religious, without the leaſt diſtinction, 
ſoon reſtored peace and concord among them. He 
then acquainted them with the pope's intentions with 
reſpect to the defence of Symrna ; and tho' the prin- 


cipal perſons in the council faw plainly, that it was ſa- 


crificing all thole knights whom they put on that ſer- 
vice, and that it would be the ſending them to the 
_—_; they neventhelels reſolved to obey ; nay, a 
conſiderable number of knights generouſly offered to 
take upon themſelves an employ in which the danger 
and glory were equally certain. In fact, there was 
no likelihood that the Turkiſh emperors, whoſe pow- 
er was daily encreaſing, would ſuffer the knights to 
continue peaceable poſſeſſors of a place, and that too in 
the heart of their dominions, which they had taken fiom 
them. | 

SOLIMAN I. the eldeſt fon of Orchanes, . 
his father's ſteps, had in leſs than two years annexe 
the beſt part of Thrace to his empire, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of Adrianople and Philippopoli. As Amu- 


rath I. his brother and ſucecſſor lived longer, fo he ex- 


| tended 
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tended his conqueſts much farther. The kingdoms of 
Bulgaria, Servia, Boſnia and Theſſaly, and the prin- 
cipalities of Epirus, Achaia and Caramania, which had 
been formed out of the ruins of the Greek empire, be- 
came the object of his ambition: and he looked upon 
the con ueſt thereof as a means of opening a way to 
that of Conſtantinople. He defeated in battle Craco- 
vilchs king of Bulgaria, and had the fame ad antage 
aver the Deſpot of Servia ; he had lately reduced the 
town of Pheres, which was at that time the capital of 
Macedonia. Myſia fell before him; and the empe- 
ror John, or Calojohn Palcologus, adyancing iuto Ko- 
mania to ſtop his progreſs, was entirely routed, and 'tis 
even laid, that this ſultan was victorious in thirty fix en- 
gagements or battles. 

YET, as if in all this he had yet undertaken nothing 
for his glory, he made extraordinary levies of troops in 
all his territories. So conſiderahle an armament, the 
marches and countermarches of ſuch a number of troops, 
alarmed all his neighbours, every body ſtood upon his 
guard, without being able to guels on what lide he 
would turn his arms. 

Tux grand maſter acquaintedthe pope with all theſe 
motions, and with the reatons which made him appre- 
hend that Symrna and even Rhodes might be the ſecret 
object of this mighty armament. He repreſented to 
him at the ſame time, that, in the expedition of Alex- 
andria, the order had loſt above a hundred knights, 
whole places had not been filled up with others ; that 
the iſle and city of Rhodes wanted a ſpeedy ſuccour, 
and that he beſought his holineſs to make immediate 
proviſion for it, for fear of any ſurpriſe from the infi- 
dels. 

THE pope on this occaſion conveened an aſſembly 
of the chief commanders at Avignon, where it was re- 
ſolved to ſend five hundred knights, and as many eſ- 
quires or ſerving brothers to Rhodes in the month of 
March following. The priors, purſuant to a particu- 
lar order of the pope, were to name the knights of 
their priory whom they thovght in a condition to 

| marcly ; 
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march; and each knight had the right of chuſing him- 
ſelf the ſerving brother that he would have to attend 
him, and thought fitteſt for his ſervice ; which, by 
the way, is a proof that theſe ſerving brothers were a 
ſort of eſquires to the knights, and that every Knight 
at that time had a ſerving brother appointed to attend 
his perſon, and perform military ſervice under his or- 
ders. Theſe knights and their attendants arrived ſafe 
at Rhodes, and the grand maſter and convent were 
bighly pleated with fo conſiderable a recruit. But 
they had no diſpute this year with the Turks, all 
whole forces fell again upon the Bulgarians and Ser- 
vians. 

Tur order however ſuffered more this year from its 
own members than from the infidels. Domeſtic ene- 
mies and the ſeeds as it were of rebellion, ſtarted up in 
it, which broke out chiefly in England, Caſtile and Por- 
tugal. 

1 Robert d' Alri prior of England, Sancho 
de Sumaſla prior of Caſtile, and Alvarez Gonfalvo pri- 
or of Portugal, being cantoned in their priories, and 
being ſupported by the monarchs of their reſpective 
countries, refuted openly to pay their re{ponſions. The 

rior of England founded his dilobedience upon an in- 
Juſtice which he pretended the grand maſter had done 
him, in beſtowing a commandry of Scotland upon a 
Scotch knight; whereas he maintained that it depended 
on the prior of England. His tovereign, who conſider - 
ed Scotland as an antient fief of his crown, not only ſup- 
ported the prior in his diſobedience, but confiſcated like · 
wile the revenues of all the commandries which the order 
had within his dominions. The grand maſter complained 
of thele violent proceedings to the pope, who being in- 
formed of the jullice of his nomination, cauſed the proofs 
of it to be tranſmitted to the court of England, and at the 
ſame time threatened toexcommunicate the prior of that 
nation, if he did not immediately pay his reſponſions, 
and get the ſequeſtration taken off the goods of the or- 
der, which he had procured to be ſeized. The fear 
of excommunication brought him back to his duty, as 

Vor. II. O well 
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well as the prior of Caſtile, to whom the like menaces 
had been intimated from the holy ſee. Theſe fulmi- 
nations, however terrible they might be, made no im- 
preſſion on the prior of Portugal 3 upon which the 
pope, to touch a man to the quick, who was to be 
wrought upon by nothing but what concerned his in- 
tereſt, conferred his priory upon brother John Fernand, 
commander of Thouloule, and cited him to appear at 
Rome, in order to be degraded of the dignity of 
knighthood, and ſtripped of the habit of the order. 
The miſchief was, that theie decrees of the court of 
Rome had ſcarce any effect with regard to tempo- 
ralities, any farther than the prince had a mind to ſup» 
rt them with his authority ; and ſeveral years pa- 
mo away before this rebellious prior returned to his 
uty. | 
Tuis year is aſſigned for the death of the grand ma- 
ſter de Julliac, who enjoyed that dignity little more 
than two years, He was generally regretted on ac- 
count of his wiſdom, prudence, and particularly the 
mildneſs of his government. The chapter and con- 
vent of Rhodes choſe for his ſucceſſor 


Jenn Fae- _— FERDINAND D'HERE- 


I NDP pra, caſtellan of Empoſta, or d pri- 


2 9 PR FI or of Arragon, grand prior allo of St. 
370. Giles and Caſtile, who was ablent at that 
time, he being always near the perſon of the popes, 
in quality of governor of Avignon, and the Comtat 
Venaiſſin. | 
*TwiLL perhaps appear ſtrange, after all that hath 
been taid of the conduct of this knight, that the order, 
the principal dignities whereof he had uſurped con- 
trary to all their rules, ſhould make ſuch a choice. But 
in all probability the electors eonlidered that this knight 


_ was ſtill in great credit at the court of Avignon, and 


that he had the like credit with moſt of the princes of 
Chriſtendom, who were careful todiſtinguiſh a man of 
capacity in a peculiar manner, whole advice had a 

t influence in the various reſolutions and conduct 
of the pope's court. Beſides, a milchievous ſpirit of 
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rebellion, ariſing from a ſordid avarice, having for 
ſome time paſt infected ſeveral of the commanders, 
'twas no ill policy in the order to put a man of Here- 
dia's power and authority at their head, in a dignity 
where the intereſts of the order were no longer to be 
diftinguiſhed from his own. | 
WuargvEx the motives were that determined the 
electors to chooſe him their grand maſter, the reader 
perhaps will not be diſpleaſed to have a little more 
particular account of a knight, who after having play- 
ed the tyrant over his order, became afterwards a ten- 
der father, and one of the principal ornaments of it. 
John Ferdinand d' Heredia was deſcended from one 
of the nobleſt houſes in Arragon : Blaſco Heredia, 
bis elder brother, was inveſted with the dignity of d'el 
juſtitia, or great juſticiary; a dignity eſtabliſhed in the 
kingdom, to curb the regal authority, and hinder the - 
ſovereign from abuſing it, contrary to the privileges of 
the nation. He diſcharged ſingly that function which the 
Ephori of Sparta were formerly entruſted with againſt 
their kings. This lord, having for ſeveral years had 
no children by his wife, to prevent the extinction of his 
family, obliged young Heredia his brother, whom we 
are now ſpeaking of, to marry. He had only two 
daughters * that marriage, and his wife dying in 
childbed, his brother, who was ſtill fond of ſeeing heirs 
of his own name, engaged him in a ſecond alliance, and 
married him to Donna Thereſa Contellia, niece and 
heireſs to his own wife; fo that all the eſtate of thoſe 
two great houſes was like to center in young Heredia 
and his children. He had a fon and a daughter by this 
ſecond marriage, and was ſoon after left a widower by the 
death of his ſecond wife ; but his elder brother's, after 
many years of barrennels, having been brought to bed of 
two {ons one after another, he ſaw himſelf at once left 
without any eſtate, and all his hopes blaſted. | 
In this melancholy ſituation, after recommending 

his children to his elder brother, and without commu- 
nicating his deſign to any body, he embarked and fail- 
ed for Rhodes, where he deſired to be admitted into the 
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order, and was received by the grand maſter de Ville- 
_ Reuve as a knight of the language of Arragon. His 
noble air, his polite behaviour, and the courage and 
bravery whereby he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in various 
engagements againſt the infidels, ſoon gained him the 
eſteem and affection of the principal knights. He re- 
commended himſelf particularly to the grand maſter 
dy the regularity of his life, and by an adroit and in- 
ſinuating temper, which enabled him with eaſe to aſ- 
fame any ſhape that might any way contribute to his 
advancement. 

*Twas to theſe rare qualities, and the particular eſ- 
teem which the grand maſter had for him, that he was 
indebted for a faculty commandry (one in the diſpoſal 
of which favour was allowed) called Alambro, which 
he either exchanged afterwards, or was promoted from 
it to that of Villet. And as a great number ofthe knights, 
eſpecially of the old ones, had been killed in the Sca- 
lado of Alexandria, he roſe gradually from one pre- 
ferment to another, till he came in his turn to be bai- 
liff of Caplſa, and afterwards caſtellan of Empoſta, one of 
the principal dignitics of the order, and the molt conſi- 
derable in Europe, after that of grand maſter, as well 
from its immenſe revenues, as from the largenels of 
its juriſdiction, and the number and quality of its vaſ- 
ſals. | 

ForTUNE, which had hitherto led him as it were 
by the hand, did not deſert him in that conjunQure, 
The grand priory of Catalonia becoming vacant, two 
candidates preſented themſelves for it; the one, in pre- 
judice of the rights and privileges of the order, got a 
proviſion to it from the pope ; the other, a knight call- 
ed Peter Berenger Nicoſſa, claimed the priory by right 
of ſeniority. Nor could any doubt be made of his 
right; and it was moreover the intereſt of the order, 
not to ſuffer the knights to turn their views to the court 
of Rome, inſtead of applying themſelves to merit. pre- 
ferments by their ſervices. - But as at Rhodes they 
were fearful of offending the pope, the grand maſter 
and council reſolved to ſend an embaſſador to him. The 

negoti- 
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negotiation was ſuch as required an able, ſubtle mini- 
ſter, and one who was of a tractable diſpoſition, and 
could find out a way to preſerve the rights and privi- 
leges of the order, without violating the papal autho- 
rity, The grand maſter fancied, that among ſo great 
a number of knights, he had diſtinguiſhed in Heredia 
all the qualities of an able negotiator. He nominated 
him embaſſador to the pope, and got his choice approve - 
ed of by the council. The inſtruQions given to the 
caltellan were, that after having complimented the 

ontiff in the name of the grand maſter and the whole 

ody of knights, he ſhould repreſent to him the in- 
jury that the order was like to ſuffer from his nomina- 
tion ; that the greateſt part of the knights would fiad 
it a much ſhorter way to arrive at commandries in ob- 
taining them by favour and intrigue, than to wait a 
tedious number of years, and expect them from length 
of time, and a ſeries of ſervices ; that ſuch proviſions 
would ruin their diſcipline entirely.; that the convent 
would ſoon be a delert ; and the knights, neglecting 
their reſidence at Rhodes, and the other duties they 
were obliged to, would apply themſelves entirely either 
to the court of Rome, or to thoſe of the princes of Eu- 
rope. 
ur embaſſador had orders to inſiſt ſtrenuouſly on 
the revocation of the apoſtolic brief; but as they were 
apprehenſive the pope would ſtand by his nominati- 
on, be the conſequence what it would, they gave 
the embaſſador leave to terminate the affair by an ac- 
commodation, if he found the leaſt overture towards 
one. 

HerEDIA ſet out with theſe inſtructions, and arriv- 
ing at Avignon, in the firſt audience that he had of the 
- Pope, he repreſented to him, with great art and elo- 
quence, that tho' the order paid an abſolute ſubmiſſion 
and all due reſpect to his nomination, yet it could not 
help complaining ofa proviſion which violated its pri- 
vileges, and was going to deſtroy all that had been 
done in its favour by the pontiffs his predeceſſors; that 
he was commiſſioned to lay at his holineſs's feet, who 
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was the common father of the faithful, the juſt re» 
monſtrances of a body that was conſecrated to the de- 
fence of Chriſtianity, but whoſe zeal would infallibly 
cool, if the ſeveral members that compoſed it, found 
that they were to be bereaved of the recompence which 
had till then been always annexed to their ſervices. The 
pope made anſwer in general terms, importing, that 
he had heard a very good character of the perſon he 
had named to the priory of Catalonia, but ſhould not 
be forry if the matter was accommodated in an ami- 


cable manner, to the ſatisfaction of the parties con- 


terned, provided it could be done without infringing 
the authority of the holy ſee. The embaſſador ſaw 
plainly from hence that there was no bringing the pope 
to repeal the proviſion which he had granted : he there- 
fore applied himſelf entirely to make up the diſpute, 
not forgetting at the fame time his own private intereſt 
in the accommodation. The two claimants faw him 
often, and he played his cards fo dextrouſly, that he 
brought them to agree on dividing the great revenues 
ef the priory, which he prevailed with the pope to ap- 
prove. He had hitherto carried on his negotiation a- 
greeably to his inſtructions and the grand maſter's in- 
tentions; but he deviated afterwards from both, when 
he found that he might, by devotinghimſelfto the court 
of Rome, get the profits of the priory to himſelf. The 
two pretenders to. it being incapacitated by their age 
and infirmities to go in perſon and reſide upon the pri- 
ory, he got the ſtewardſhip of it from thepope. This 
was the firſt ſtep he took; his next was to abandon 
openly the intereſts of his order, and without auy ſenſe 
of ſhame, to get himſelf named by the pontiff for their 
fucceſſor ; ſo that the two knights living but a little 
while after this provifion, he was the only perſon that 
reaped any advantage from their rivalſhip, All Rhodes 
was prodigiouſly 3 when they heard after, that 
their embaſſador, inſtead of following his inſtructions, 
and oppoſing thoſe nominations of the pope's, had been 
himſelf a ſollicitor, when he found an opportunity of 
obtaining them for himlclt, | 
THERE 
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THERE was no poſlibility after this of returning to 
the grand maſter ; Heredia was forced io ſtay at Avig- 
non, and adhered entirely to the court of Rome. He 
ſoon formed himſelf a ſecret plan of all the intrigues 
and politics of that court, and conducted himſelf with 
ſuch dexterity, that he had afterwards a great hand in 
the elections and the confidence of the popes. 

News being brought to Clement VI. that Philip de 
Valois king of France, and Edward III. king of Eng- 
land, were on the point of entering into war apainſt 
one another, made choice of Heredia as a fit perſon to be 
ſent to thole two princes to perform in his name the 
office of a mediator between them. This knight, whole 
courage equalled his capacity, forſeeing that a bloody 
battle would infallibly be fought between them, pot a 
permiſſion from the pope to declare himſelf againſt ei- 
ther of the princes that ſhould decline the mediation of 
the holy ſee. As Edward had been the aggreſſor, he 
went firſt to his camp, and gave him an account of his 
commiſſion, He would fain have engaged him to 8 
- ſuſpenſion of arms; but he found the Engliſh prince ſo 
elated with ſome advantages that he had already ob- 
tained, that he could not prevail with him. When he 
ſaw that he rejected all propoſals of peace with diſ- 
dain, and even {lighted his offices of mediation, the 
haughty Spaniard, provoked with the little deference 
ſhewn to his charaQer, declared to him, that as his 
commiſſion was at an end, by realon of his obſtinacy 
in rejecting it, he would go and fight under the banners 
of the king of France. He acquainted him at the fame 
time with the permiſſion he had from the pope, and 
thereupon took leave of that prince, and threw himſelf 
into the French army, which was not long before it 
came to an engagement with the Engliſh. 

THe unfortunate ſucceſs of that day is but too well 
known; the battle was fought near Crecy in- 
Ponthieu. The French loſt it by the treachery 1346. 
of (ome of their commanders, and by the pre- 
cipitation of others. Philip ſhewed more valour than 
conduct in the action; he was one of the laſt that ſtaid 
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in the ſield, and he ſtill fought it out, though he had 
but ſixty horſemen cavaliers left about bim; but his 
horſe being killed under him, he would infallibly have 
been taken by the enemy, had not Heredia leapt im- 
mediately off his own, and preſented him to that prince, 
who retired out of the field along with him. 

Tux caltellan ſecing a body of foot that ſtill kept 
on fighting, put himſelf at their head, and dilputed the 
victory for ſome time with the Engliſh, But thele bat- 
talions being at laſt overpowered by the victorious ar- 
my, he was forced to take his fate in the general rout; 
and as he was gricvouſly wounded, it was with great 
difficulty that he got off, aud came up with the ſcatter- 
ed remains of the French army. 

Wulst he lay under cure for four great wounds 
he had received in the battle, he was informed that they 
threw reflections on his conduct in the Engliſh camp; 
and that ſame officers of that nation ſaid, that he being 
inveſted with the character of an embaſſador, could 
not fight on the French ſide without violating the law 
of nations. The knight, as ſoon as he was cured, ſent 
an herald into their camp to challenge any one who 
ſhould blemiſh his conduct; and in all probability a 


private duel would have enſued, had not the king of 


England, whoſe leave was asked for that purpoſe, done 
him juſtice, by declaring that he had notified to him 
before the battle, the permiſſion which the pope had 
given him at the bottom of his inſtruftions, of fighting 
againſt either of the princes who ſhould reject the con- 
ditions of peace which he was commiſſioned to pro- 
poſe. He afterwards ſet a negotiation on foot again, 
as they pretend ; and it is to him that hiſtorians aſcribe 
a truce which the two kings agreed to for a year. 

Bo r be that matter as it will, he had the ſatisfaction, 
at-his return to Avignon, of ſeeing the pope pleaſed with 
his conduct; and Innocent VI. ſucceeding to Clement 
VI. Heredia's fortune became ſtill more illuſtrious un- 
der the pontificate of a pope, fo whom, as he had ever 
been a particular friend, he then became his miniſter 
and confident. 
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INNOCENT, as the firſt marks of his favour, declared 
him governor of Avignon and the Comte Venaiſſin; 
and, as if his favourite's fortune engrofſcd all his 
thoughts, he ſeemed entirely taken up with providing 
for his advancement. He was daily heaping new be- 
nefits upon him; he was the channel thro' which all 
his favours were conveyed ; the greateſt princes ſtrove 
eagerly to gain his friendſhip, and he ſhared the power 
of the keys with his malter ; or rather, the pope had 
the bare title, whilſt his miniſter enjoyed all the autho- 
rity of them. 

By means of this boundleſs credit he amaſſed im- 
menle riches, part of which he employed in the ſettle» 
ment of his children whom he had left in Arragon. 
And to prevent the imputation of being ungrateful to 
bis benefactor, and provide at the fame time for the ler 
curity of the pope and all his court, he was at the ex- 
pence of building ſtrong walls about the town of Avig- 
non, fortifying them at proper diſtances with towers, 
which ſecured the place againſt a ſurpriſe, and put it 
in a condition of defence. The pope, delighted with 
thele great and diſtinguiſhing expreſſions of his ac- 
knowledgments, plundered, as we may lay, the order of 
the two great priories of Caſtile and St. Giles, to confer 
them upon his favourite, contrary to all the rules and 
privileges of that religious ſociety, and in contempt of 
the important ſervices which the order was doing con- 
tinually to the Chriſtian world, by the brave reſiſtauce 
they made againſt the infidels . | 

THE death of this pope, who was ſucceeded imme- 
diately by Urban V. and afterwards by Gregory XI. 
was the occaſion of his loſing part of his credit, though 
his ambition continued as violent as ever; and the 


grand maſter Julliac being grown very old, he conſider» 
| ed 


* Retulere etiam nobilem victoriam hoſpitalarii equites de Tur- 
cis in Grecia, quamvis longe numero impares: invecti enim qua- 
tuor tantùm triremibus atque vneraria, viginti novem barbarorum 
naves, dum in cas vicinorum agrorum xfredas inferebant, inter- 
cepere, ut narrat Matthæus Villanus, Rain. ad ann. 1359. num. 
t. 
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ed that dignity as an honourable aſylum apainſt the in- 
ſults of fortune and the diſgraces of the court. He took 
his meaſures for it in good time ; his friends at the court 
of Avignon exerted themſelves ſtrenuouſly in his fa- 
your ; moſt of the European princes engaged in his in- 
tereſt, and recommended him to the knights who were 
born their ſubjeQs : ſo that upon Julliac's deceaſe, the 
convent, however diſpleaſed at his conduct, was under 
a ſort of neceſſity to chute him for their grand maſter. 
- HEREDI1A, as ſoon as he received the news of his 
election, prepared to ſet out for Rhodes; but as he 
had a mind to make his appearance there with forces 
that might keep up his repu-ation, and juſtify the choice 
of the order, he fitted out at his own expence nine 
gallies, beſides other veſſels of different bulk, on board 
of which he embarked a great number of volunteers, 
whom he took into his pay. He was ready to ſet (ail, 
when he found himlelf obliged to delay his departure 

at the requeſt of pope Gregory XI. who had juſt be- 
fore been choſen ſucceſſor to Urban, and was for mak- 
ing uſe of him and his fleet on a great deſign which he 
had for ſome time revolved in his thoughts, and theg 
thought fit to put in execution. g 

NE Ax ſeventy years had paſſed, as we have ſeen, 

ſince the holy ſec had been tranſlated to Avignon by 
pope Clement V. During this long abſence, thoug 
the popes pretended to be ſovereigus of Rome, that 
capital of the world was then governed by a magiſtrate, 
who took the title of ſenator e, and by twelve other ci- 
tizens, who were called bannerets, from the different 
banners which they ſet up to diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
their ſeveral quarters. Their deſign, as they endea- 
voured to periuade the Romans, was to ſet up the old 
commonwealth again in Rome ; but what they then 
called Romans were very different from thoſe illuſtri- 
ous republicans, ſo renowned for the greatneſs of their 
ſentiments, as well as for their ſingular valour, which 
bad made them maſters of a great part of the univerſe. 
Theſe laſt Romans were only a confuſed medley, and. 
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a miſerable remnant of the Heruli, Goths, Lombards, 
and other Barbarians, who in the precedent ages had 
over- run Italy. From the time that Rome was become 
the capital of the popes, the greatneſs of ſoul of the old 
Romans, their awful love of liberty, their valour and 
intrepidity, were wy. f wer into the narrow ambi- 
tion of attaining the firſt dignities of the church. 
Tut ſtudy of the laws was the only way to ſuch 
preferments. Rome, peopled, as it were, with eccleſi · 
aſtics, was ſcarce ever free from cabals: theſe diviſions 
occaſioned their weaknels ; andthe inhabitants of new 
Rome had ſcarce any thing of the Romans but the bare 
name. Beſides, that great city, ſince the popes had 
uitted it, was little more than a country place, and 
at golden ſtream, which before uſed to flow in from 
all the ſtates of Chriſtendom, had been turned into an- 
other channel, and ran directly into the pope's court. 
Moſt of the other places of St. Peter's patrimony were 
either ſeized on by petty tyrants, or elſe, under the 
ſpecious pretences of liberty, had entered into an alli- 
ance with the Florentines, who were then making war 
upon the pope himſelf, and rav aging the Campagna di 
Roma. | 
GREGORY XI. hademployed the arms of the church 
againſt them; they had been publicly excominunicated 
by a ſolemn bull; and as they did not leem much affected 
with it, the pope had {ent an army into Italy under the 
command of cardinal Robert of Geneva, as legate of 
the holy ſee, But the pontiff not meeting with all the 
ſuccels he expected, had again recourle to ſpiritual 
arms ; and to make them cut the deeper, he had ſhar- 
pened them as it were after a new and extraordinary 
manner. He not only aggravated the former excom- 
munication, thundered out againſt the Florentines, 
but he involved in it all the faithful that ſhould hold 
any commerce with them, or ſupply them with gold, 
ſilver, corn, wine, proviſions, wool, cloth, and even with 
wood to burn: and moreover, ſays the pope, we 
4 confiſcate all the effects of the Florentines, and en- 
« join every body to attack them, to ſeize their per- 
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& ſons, to make them ſlaves, and reduce them to a 
cc ſtate of ſervitude.” 

TH1s bull had all the effect that the avarice of men, 
animated by the pious credulity of thote times, could 
expect from it. Every body made it a merit to perſe- 
cute theſe poor excommunicated people, and to ſeize 
their effects wherever they could diicover them. The 
commerce of the Florentines, in which their main 
ſtrength lay, was entirely ruined ; their debtors refuſ- 
ed even to pay them ; andin foreign countries, parti- 
cularly in England, ſeveral of their merchants were 
arreſted by the king's orders, and made ſlaves. 

THE Florentines laid down their arms, and ſent em- 
baſſadors to the pope to bring him to temper ; but not 
being able to obtain a repeal of this terrible bull, they 
had recourle to St. Catharine of Sienna, a nun of the 


2 1 order of St. Dominic, famous over all Italy for her pi- 
2 > ety, and eſpecially for lome revelations and intimate 


communications with heaven, which ſhe took care to 
publiſh, tho' it muſt be owned they are a little extra- 
ordinary. "5M 

Tu ſhe- ſaint, at the requeſt of the Florentines her 
neighbours, embarked for Provence, and arrived ſafe 
at Avignon. She ſaw the pope, and in an audience 
ſhe had of him, made him ſuch warm inſtances in be- 
half of the Florentines, that ſhe obtained the repealing 
of his bull, though the pontiff had told her, that ſhe 
would find herielf deluded by thoſe merchants. This 
was not the only important commiſſion ſhe had taken : 
The Romans, deprived of the profit they uſed to reap 
from the reſidence of the popes and cardinals, and the 
continual concourle of io many ſtrangers as had buſi- 
neſs at the pope's court, had lecretly ſent deputies to 
Avignon, conjuring the pope to return to the capital of 
the Chriſtian world. To determine him to do ſo, they 
made proteſtations of acknowledging him for their ſo- 
vereign, and preſerving an inviolable fidelity to him 
and his ſucceſſors. St. Catherine employed all her cre- 
dit to ſecond their requeſt: ſhe repreſented to the pope, 
that his preſence would quiet all the troubles of Italy, 
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and that by fixing the holy ſee again at Rome, he 
would likewile fix again its authority in all the places 
that had been ſeized upon by uſurpers. 

PETER, infant of Arragon, a Franciſcan friar, and 
St. Bridget, preſſed him likewite toreturn to his church; 
but what ablolutely determined the pope to quit Pro- 
vence and return to Rome, was the advice he receiv- 
ed by an expreſs from the cardiual of St. Peter, who 
was then reſident at Rome as his vicegerent, that the 
Romans, if he did not return ſpeedily, had relolved to 
ele another pope, and had even made lure of the ab- 
bot of Mont Caſſin. a monk not over ſcrupulous, who, 
without being ſtartled at the guilt that is inſeparable 
from ſchiſm. had agreed with them to act the infamous 
part of an anti-pope. 3 

GREGORY, terrified at a project which was going 
to raiſe a competitor for his dignity, reſolved to pre- 
vent ſuch a misfortune by a ſpeedy return into Italy. 
His own father and mother, William count of Beau- 
fort and his wife, who were til] living, and who in- 
deed ſurvived him, uſed the moſt tender intreaties, but 
all in vain, to keep him in Provence. King Charles 
V. likewiſe foreſeeing the fatal eonſequences that this 
precipitate journey would occaſion tothe church, wrote 
to him in the moſt preſſing terms, in order to divert him 
from it. You are going, holy father, ſays that prince 
6 to him, into a country where you are but very little 
& beloved ; if you die there, as is probable enough 
6“ you will, the Romans will get al! the cardinals into 
« their power; and to prevent the court of Rome's 
& returning to Avignon, will force them by dint of 
« arms to elect an lialian pope.” 

BuT notwithſtanding all- the preſſing inſtances of 
that prince, and of moſt of the cardinals who plied him 
with repreſentations of the ſeditious and mutinous 
temper of the people of Rome, the pope was inflexi- 
ble. being prep: i ſſed with the remonſtrances and ad- 
vice of St. Catherine, and the other devout perſons a- 
bovementioned He left Avignon, and went to em- 
bark at Marleilles on board the gallies of the order, 

Vo I. II. P which 
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which were commanded by the new grand maſter 
Heredia in perſon, who had with him the priors of 
St Giles, England and Rome, and a conſiderable 
number of the knights and commanders of the order. 

PETER AMEL1O, biſhopof Senigallia who was in 
this voyage, has given us an exact relation and journ- 
al of it, which Abraham Bzovius has taken care to pre- 
ſerve. i hat prelate repreſents the grand maſter with a 
large white beard, holding the rudder of the pope's 

alley, and (urrounded with all his knights. The fame 

iſtorian too acquaints us, that this little fleet being 
diiperled by a ſtorm off of the coaſt of Provence, the 
grand maſter by his reſolution and skill in the art of 
navigation, baffled the violence of the winds, and 
brought the pope ſafe into the port of Oſtia. 
IE pontiff, before he made his entry into Rome, 
got from them, for his own ſecurity, av? purſuant to 
the promiſes made by the magiſtrates, a declaration, 

wherein they, in the name of the people of Rome, 
acknowledged him for ſovereign of the city, and all 
the territory belonging to it. He was afterwards re- 
ccived there in great iolemnity with all his court; the 
grand maſter Kode immediately before his holineſs, 
carrying the ſtandard of the church. The magiſtrates 
with a crowd of people at their heels, proclaimed the 
general joy with loud acclamations ; but it was ſoon 
found that there was more ſhew and pomp in theſe out- 
ward {ubmiſſions than fidelity and real obedience ; and 
that the ſenator and banerets would not eaſily give up 
the authority they had uſurped. 

THe grand maſter having acquitted himſelf with 
fo much honour in convoying the pope, took his leave, 
went with all his knights on board the fleet, and ſet 
fail for Rhodes, where all the convent expected him 
with great impatience. As he was purſuing his courſe, 
he met off of the coaſt of Morea a fleet of Venetians, 
who were then in war againſt the Turks : thoſe Bar- 
barians had a little before taken the town of Patras, ſo 
famous for its ſilk trade, from that republic. The 
Venetian general coming on board the grand maſter's 
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galley to pay him his compliments, as he knew his va - 


Jour and capacity in the art of war, he conjured him in 
the name of his republic, and for the common good of 
Chriſtendom, to coulcnt to join their forces for recover- 
ing a place of that importance out of the hands of 
the infidels. Tho” affairs of great conſequence re- 
quired the grand malter's preſence at Rhodes, whither 
he was going to take poſſeſſion of his dignity ; 8 his 
courage prevailed over his intereſt, and he embraced 
with joy an occaſion of ſignalizing his warlike talents 
againſt the eternal enemics of his order. The two 
fleets joined, and landing their troops, they marched 
ſtraight to Patras, a town ſituated on an eminence, a- 
bout a quarter of a league's diſtance from the ſea. 

As the place had but few foriifications, and took up 
a great compals of ground, the grand malter tried to 
take it by ſcalado; ladders were laid againſt thoſe 
plates in the walls that were almoſt ruined, and he 
took it without any great reſiſtance. The governor had 
reſerved his garriſon for the defence of the caſtle, into 
which he retired along with it. The caſtle was ſeat- 
ed in the higheſt part of the town, and wanted none 
of the fortifications which art had at that time invent- 
ed to render it impregnable. 

Ir was neceſſary to belicge it in a regular manner; 
the attacks were ſinart and vigorous, and the defence 
was as brave. The order loſt ſeveral knights of diſtine- 
tion ; but at laſt the machines made uſe of m thoſe 
times, having made a breach, the grand maſter im- 
patient of ſo long a reſiſtance, takes a ladder, claps it 
to the breach, mounts up firſt word in hand, and 
without minding whether he was followed or no, 
throws himſelf into the place. The governor on his 
kde oppoſes his progreſs with great courage; a ſort of 
duel enſues between. them, till the Chriſtian, morcex- 
pert or elle ſtronger than the infidel, runs him thro”, 
kills him, cuts off his head, whilſt his knights, un- 
certain of his fate, mount up the breach in crowds to 
his ſuccour, bear down all before them, and break- 
ing into the place, put the garriſon to the ſword. 

' 2 THe 
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Tae grand maſter fluſhed with this good ſucceſs, 
and invigorated by the intereſted praiſes of the Veneti- 
an general, took up a reſolution to extend his con- 
queſts over all the Morea. Corinth was the firſt place 
to be attacked; it was reſolved, in a council of war, to 
take it from the infidels, and the chriſtian army ad- 
vanced into the territory about it to beſiege it. The 
grand maſter however, before he fat down before the 
Place, had a mind to view the ſituation and condition 
of it himſelf. But as the convoy he took with him 
was weak, he fell unhappily into an ambuſcade; the 


Turks cut his {mall corps in pieces and took him pri- 


toner. The infidels thought they had only taken a 
p:ivate knight; but ſome deſerters diſcovering his qua- 
Iny to them, they ſent him to the caltle of Corinth, 
where they kept him under a ſtrict guard. 

Tux grand priors of St. Giles, England and Rome, 
who had followed him in this expedition, offered, with 
the Venetian peneral's conſent, to give Patras for his 
rani/om ; but the Turks rejecting the propoſal return- 
ed a proud anfwer, that being maſters-of the Morea 
they knew how to recover that place in leſs time than 
the Chriſtians had employed in reducing it. The 
knights Inconlolable for the reproach they might lie 


- under of having left their grand maſter behind them in 


the hauds of the infidels, offered beſides Patras, a very 
conſiderable ſum, and the three grand priors in hoſtage 
to be kept till the whole was paid. 

Tux Turks ſeemed to come into this laſt propoſal ; 
but when they acquainted the grand maſter with it, he 
generouſly oppoſed it, and would never conſent that 
the three grand priors ſhould be put into the infidels 
hands as hoſtages on his account, ſaying, * Let me 
« alone, my dear brethren, ſuffer an uſeleſs old man, 
ce that cannot live much longer, to die in priſon : and 
« do you that are younger, reſerve yourſelves to be 
« ſerviceable to the order.” In vain did his knights, 
who had got leave to ſee him, labour by their prayers 
and tears to gain his conſent for this exchange; no- 
thing could ſhake his reſolution, He would 1 even 

| ow 
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allow his ranſom to be paid out of the treaſury of the 
order : © if it muſt be paid faid he, my family hath 

« received eſtate enough from me to give this proof of 
& their gratitude.” The Turks, regardleſs of lo noble 

a generolity, ſent him into the mountains of Albania, 

to oblige him to be the more expeditious in paying his 

ranſom. He was there ſhut up in a cloſe priſon, and 

inſtead of enjoying his new diguity at Rhodes, he was 
kept above three years in a rigorous ſlavery, where he 

had time enough to make lerious reflections on the little 

ſolidity of human grandeur, 

DuRING his captivity a furious ſchiſm broke out, 
which diſtracted the church for above fifty years after- 
wards ; the order of St. * having the misfortune to 
be involved in it, as well as all the ſtates and other or- 
ders of Chriſtendom. We have ſeen how pope Gre- 
gory XI. prevailed upon, by the promites and pretend- 
ed ſubmiſſions of the Romans, aud ſeduced, if J may 
be allowed the expreſſion, by the contidence he hadin 
St. Catherine's predictions, had quitted Provence, and 
fixed his reſidence at Rome, the natural ſeat of all the 
ſovereign pontiffs. 

Bo T he had not continued long there, before he had 
the mortification to find, that the fpirit of rebellion was 
{till reigning in that city; and the magiltrates, in con- 
tempt of the molt ſolemn oaths, far from paying the 
obedience which they owed him, had reſumed their 
firſt authority and perpetuated themſelves in the go- 
vernment. The juſt reaſon he had to fear, leſt after 
his death theſe mutineers ſhould tyrannize over the con- 
clave, and force it to elect whom they pleaſed for his 
ſucceſſor, made him take the reſolution of returning to 
Avignon. But being ſeized wich a ſudden illneſs which 
carried him off, a little before he died, holding the 
holy facrament in his hands, he conjured all the cardi- 
nals, who aſſiſted him in thoſe his laſt moments, to 
chuſe that perſon for his ſucceſſor whom they ſhould 
find molt worthy of that great dignity. * He cautioned 
them againſt giving credit to certain perſons. of both 
ſexes, who under colour of pretended revelations, pro- 
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poſed their own viſions as a rule of conduct to be ob- 
ſerved in the government of the church; which by the 
too great confidence he had therein, joined with the 
ſeditious temper of the Romans, was going to expole 
the church to the danger of a terrible ſchiſm, if the Sa- 
viour of the world did not of his infinite goodneſs in- 
terpoſe to prelerve his ſpouſe from it . 

Tis plain whom the holy pontiff meant in this diſ- 
courſe : and his apprehenſions were unliappily juſtifi- 
ed by the event, and proved truer than the predictions 
and prophecies which had impoſed on him. 

For as ſoon as his eyes were cloſed, the 1373. 
bannerets and magiſtrates of the city, for fear Mar. 27. 
a new pope ſhould tranſlate the holy ſee to 
Avignon, reſolved to oppole the election of a French 
cardinal, and to force the members of the couclave to 
chuſe a Roman, or at leaſt an Italian for pope. 

WITH this view they ſeized and put guards at the 
gates of the city, asin a garriſon and time of war, for 

ar the cardinals ſhould get out unknown to them and 
retire to ſome city of Italy, where they might proceed 
with freedom to the election of a pope. 

THis ſeditious gang drove afterwards out of Rome, 
all well deſigning perſons, and ſuch as could oppole 
the violence they were offcring to the cardinals ; and 
then let in a company of banditti and peaſants of the 
neighbouring mountains, a ſavage ſet of men, whom 
they ſupplied with arms, and who running over all 
quarters of the city, threatned a general maſſacre, if 
they did not chuſe a Roman, or at leaſt an Italian, for 
pope. Romano lo volemo, © al manco Italiano, was 
the cry of thele furivus wretches, to whom the dregs 
of the people joined themſelves, and to which they 
were ſecretly inſtigated by the magiſtrates. 

Tat dilorder did not end wich this tumult; for 
when the cardinals, after the ten firſt days employed 

about 
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about the funeral of the deceaſed pope were paſſed, 
prepared to go into the conclave ; the ſeditious ſeized 
on the doors, and declared, that if they reſolved to 
chuſe a foreign cardinal for pope, © they would make 
de their heads redder than their hats*; '”” and to haſten 
the election of an Italian, the molt furious among them 
piled up faggots of vine twigs and ſtraw under the 
place where the cardinals were aſſembled, as if they 
were ready to ſet it on fire. Others ſtruck againſt the 
floor with pikes and halberts ; and in order to force 
then to comply, they preſented death before them in 
ſeveral ſhapes ; all of them equally frighiful and ter- 
rible. | 

THe cardinals, ſays an hiſtorian of that time, chuſ- 
ing rather to be ranked in the numberof the confeffors 
than that of the martyrs, did, to ſave their own lives, 
and pacify thele furious wretches, agree to name an I- 
talian for pope. But before they proceeded to an e- 
lection lo viſibly extorted from them by violence, the 
foreign cardinals, and even ſome of the Italians, made 
a proteſt before public notaries, that the election was 
extorted from them, and that they did itonly to avoid 
an immediate death; and that when they ſhould be 
free and iu a place of ſafety, they would proceed to a 
new and more canonical election. They afterwards 
named for pope Bartholomew Prignano, a Neapolitan, 
archbiſhop of Bari. They made fo unexpected a 
choice, in hopes that. this prelate, who was looked 
upon as the moſt learned man in all Italy in canon 
law, and was likewile an eye-witnels of the violence 
offered them, would not make uſe of it to maintain 
biniclf in a dignity to which he had not been railed 
according to ihe rules of the church. Some hiſtorians 
go lo far as to lay, that when he {aw the violence uſ- 
cd againſt the cardinals, not imagining that he ſhould 
reap the benefit of it himſelf, he faid to one of his 
friends, who was then with bim in St. Peter's church, 
that he would never acknowledge any one for pope, 
« whom the cardinals ſhould be forced to chuſe with 
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Bu r when thoſe princes of the church had ſent to 
fetch him, in order to notify his election to him, he 
received the news at firſt with great ſurpriſe : but theſe 
firſt ſentiments ſoon made way for thole of joy; and 
ambition made him readily give his conſent, In vain 
did the cardinals, after this forced election, ſollicit 

- him to leave Rome, under pretence, as they faid, of 
ratifying his nomination in a free place ; the ambiti- 
ous Neapolitan, far from giving into the ſnare, de- 
elared that he looked upon his clection as lawful and 
regular, and to hinder the cardinals from repeating it, 
had recourſe to ſedition; and made ule of it to keep 
them in Rome, notwithſtanding all their endeavours 
to leave it, They were forced by a new violence to 
aſſiſt in perſon at his taking poſſeſſion of the pontifical 

chair, and the ceremony of his coronation, when he 
took the name of Urban VI. 

Tuls was not all he exacted of the cardinals* ; he 
obliged them to write letters tothe principal potentates 
of Chriſtendom, to certify that his election was free 
and canonical. The cardinals who ſaw themſelves e- 

very day, as it were, in aſtate between life and death, 
to ſatisfy a man whom they conſidered as their tyrant, 
ſigned whatever he required of them, but gave private 
notice.at the ſame time to ſeveral princes, particularly 
to Charles V. king of France, that they ſhould not 
mind what they wrote fo long as they were in Rome. 
Their deſign was to get out of town, and they got 

leave at laſt on pretence of the great heat. But in- 
ſtead of retiring to their reſpective country houſes, moſt 
of the foreign cardinals that were in Italy went by con- 
cert to Anagni, from whence they wrote to the king 
of France and all the princes of Chriſtendom to inform 
them of the violent manner in which they had been 
forced to put the archbiſhop of Bari in the chair of St. 
Peter, tranſmitting at the ſame time an exact account 

of all that had paſſed at Rome ſince the death of Gre- 

- gory Xl. with authentic copies of their proteſts. They 
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wrote likewiſe to the new pope, repreſenting to him, 
that nobody was better acquainted than himſelf with 
the defects of his election; that being an eye witneſs of 
the violences offered them, he could not but be ſenſible 
that he was no true pope ; and they conjured him, in 
the moſt preſſing terms, generouſly to quit a dignity, 
which he could not keep any longer without expoſing 
the church by his ambition to the terrible calamities of 
ſchitm, for which he would be accountable to the divine 
Jultice. 

URBAN rejected their exhortation and entreaties 
with diſdain, and treated them as rebels aud ſchilma- 
tics. He ſeemed afterwards to be alittle mollified, and 
to bring them back to his court, offered them a gene- 
ra! pardon, which the event ſhewed would have been 
ill obſerved, had they ſuffered themſelves to be impoled 
on by his promiſes. The cardinals, from a principle 
of conſcience, as we may ſuppoſe, retired to Fondi, a 
ſtrong place in the kingdom of Naples ; and for their 
ſecurity, got a guard f foreign troops, Galcoons and 
Bretons, which Gregory XI. had taken into his ſervice 
for the defence of St. Peter's patrimony. Twas in 
this town that they proceeded ane to the cleQing of 
a pope, and afterſhutting themſelves up in a conclave, 
cardinal! Robert of Geneva, brother to Ame count af 
Geneva was at the firſt ſcrutiny elected by the unani- 
mous voices of a majority of the college of cardiuals, 
_ was afterwards crowned by the name of Clement 

THE two popes foon made the ſchiſm notorious by 
the anathema's which they thundered out reciprocally 
againſt one another, and againſt all that followed the 
oppoſite party. All the princes of Chriſtendom were 
divided on one fide or other in this famous diſpute, 
fome adhering to Uurban, and others owning the au- 
thority of Clement. Nor were there wanting on either 
ſide famous univerſities, eminent divines, learned ca- 
noniſts, and even perſons of great ſanctity, famous, as 
is pretended, for their gift of miracles, to declare in 
farour of the oppoſite parties, as if God almighty were 
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not willing it ſhould be known which of the two was 
the lawful pope. | 
Tars ſpirit of diviſion ſpread itſelf into the order 
of St. John and infected the knights: the grand ma- 
ſter Heredia being ranſomed by his own family out of 
the hands of the infidels, and all the convent of Rhodes 
declared in favour of Clement *, and the languages of 
Italy and England, with ſeveral commanders of Ger- 


many, acknowledged Urban. This pope, to have his 


revenge againſt the grand maſter, declared that he had 
torfeited his dignity ; and not being able prerail with 
the convent to eleR another in his ſtead, he named 
brother Richard Coracciolo prior of Capua for grand 
maſter by his own authority. Thus were there at the 
fame time two grand maſters in the order, as there 
were two popes in the church. But excepting Italy 
and England, and ſome commanders in Germany, as 
we faid before, all the reſt of the order adhered invi- 
olably to the authority of Clement, and continued ſub- 
ject to the government of Heredia. 

THis grand maſter, who was formerly graſping ſo 
much at riches and honours, had, whilit he was in 
captivity among the infidels, time enough to. refle on 
the vanity of all human grandeur. Adverſuy, a ſevere 
but uſeful miſtreſs, returned him back to his order, a 


diſintereſted and modeſt man, full of zeal, over · actuat- 


ed by the ſpirit of his profeſſion, ſtrict as to his own 
conduct, and without any view but the good of his or- 
der, the maintenance of diſcipline, and his own ſatiſ- 
faction. 
Dvu&ING his captivity, and a year before he was 
ranſomed, brother Bertrand de Flotte, a grand 
1380. commander, and the grand maſter's lieute- 
= nant, had held a general chapter at Rhodes, in 
which ſeveral regulations were made, which would 
have 


* Rhodiorum pariter equitum maziſter ſchiſmatis laqueis ſe 
Irretiit, ut queritur Urbanus, qui ob eam rem vectigalia quæ in 
Germania Rhodio magiſtco pendebantur, pontificio fiaſco inferri. 
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have been uſeful, if there had been authority enough 
in the government to enforce the oblervance of them. 
It was there enacted, that the collations which the 
grand maſter and council ſhould make of the command- 
ries of Europe, ſhould: be received with ſubmiſſion, not- 
withſtanding the pretenſions of ſome priors who had 
aſſumed to themſelves a right of naming to thoſe com- 
mandries that fell vacant within their priories ; that 
the great eſtate which compoſed the commandry of 
Cyprus ſhould be divided into ſeven portions and ſeven 
commandries, and that the firſt of the ſeven parts ſhould 
go by the name of great commandry, with the right 
and title of grand croſs ; and that the other ſix ſhould 
devolve upon the knights according to their ſeniority, 
and be ſubject to the juriſdiction of the grand com- 
mander; that the commander of the iſle of Coos or 
Langos ſhould be obliged to maintain twenty five 
knights, and every knight of the order ſhould be bound 


to keep an horle and his equipage, exercile himlelf in 


ſhooting with a croſs-bow, and be always in a readineſs 
to march upon the orders of his ſuperiors ; and if he 
failed, ſhould be deprived of the allowance and peunſi- 
on that he received from the treaſury. 

To theſe regulations ſeveral articles were added, 
relating to the conduct of the grand maſters, to oblige 
them to a ſtrict reſidence at Rhodes. It had been en- 
acted, that they ſhould not confer any dignity, nor give 
away any commandry out of the convent : and to pre- 
vent an abuſe which was introduced inſenſibly by the 
grand maſters, who ſollicited at the court of Rome, 
to be caſed of the burthen of their. dignity; a ſtatute 
was made, that when a grand maſter was worn out 
with years, or -on account of his infirmities had a 
mind to abdicate the grand maſterſhip, he ſhould not 
be allowed to reſign it, unleſs he did it to the gene- 
ral chapter or the convent at the head of the or- 
_ who had the ſole right of providing him a ſucceſ- 
or. 

THe grand maſter, having in the mean time paid 
his ranſom, came to Rhodes, where he took polleſſion 
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of his dignity and government. He thereupon cauſed 
an eſtimate to be laid before him of the reve- 
r331. nues of the order and the ſtate of the trealury : 
3 two things very neceſſary for the preſervation 
and defence of the iſles and places belonging to the or- 
der in the Mediterranean fea, and on the coaſts adjoin- 
ing; and he was very ſenſibly afflicted, when he found 
that in the time of his captivity a deſtruQtive anarchy 
had, by the favour of the ſchiim, crept into the order, 
and that moſt of the knights, eſpecially the priors and 
commanders, had made themſelves independent, and 
acted as they ſaw fit, without any regaid to their obli- 
arg Some of them paid no deference to the or- 
ers of the council, any further than they found their 
own prelent intereſt promoted by them. Thole of the 
North ſcarce kept up any correſpondence at all with 
the convent ; they did not make good thei reſponſions, 
or elſe paid but a very lmall part of them; and as the 
order was obliged to furniſh ſubſiſtence and pay to the 
ſoldiers that were in garriſon in the fortreſſes belonging 
to the knights, they had been forced to borrow conſi- 
derable ſums, the bare intereſt of which (wallowed up 
all the revenues they could draw from Rhodes 
THe grand maſter conferring with the council about 
the diftreſſed condition of the order, and the difficul- 
ties of providing a ſuitable remedy, the council was of 
opinion, that nothing but a ſuperior authority, ſuch as 
that of the pope, could correct ſuch great diſorders. 
They entreated the grand maſter to go to Avignon, 
where pope Clement reſided ; butas they were appre- 
henſive he might ſtay too long in a court where he had 
ſpent part of his life, and ſtil rememb ed. that whilſt 
he was in favour with feveral popes, he had diverted 
moſt of the reſponſions of France and S ain to his own 
profit, the council before he embar«ed, required him 
to take a lolemu oath, that he would pay all the mo- 
ney that he recewed from the reſonfions of the order 
into the public treaſury ; and in order to bring him 
back the ſooner, that he ſhould not, during his ab- 
ſence, nominate to any dignity of the order, as had been 
| reſolved 
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reſolved in the laſt chapter held at Rhodes during the 
time of his captivity. a 

Tux council carried their precautions ſtill farther, 
and under pretence of providing him an honourable at- 
tendance; they ſent with him Bertrand de Flotte grand 
commander. Buiſſon prior of the church of Rhodes, 
I ſton de Slegleolts commander of Friburg, and Willi- 
am de Fomenai commander of Eipaillons, all of them 
knigh's truly zealous for the oblervance of the ſtatutes, 
and who reiolved to maintain them inviolably : but 
the event ſhewed how needleſs theſe precautions were, 
and that the grand maſter, after his advancement to 
that dignity, had no other view in all his actions but 
the good of his order. I was this motive that engag- 
ed him, before he ſet out, to appoint brother Peter de 
Culant marſhal of the order to be his lieutenant at 
Rhodes, a gentleman as much diſtinguiſhed by his il- 


luſtrious birth as by his ſingular valour. The grand 


maſter, upon his arrival at Avignon, having paid his 
duty to the pope, and taken the oath of obedience, re- 
preſented to him the deplorable condition the order 
was reduced to, by means of the unhappy ſchilm that 
had infected it, and deprived the public treaſury of the 
reſponſions of the ſchilmatical commanders ; that even 
the commanders who continued ſubje to his authori- 
ty, were ſcarce more exact in their duty to the order, 
and were till making ule of one excuſe or other to 
keep from paying that juſt and neceſſary tribute, and 
that they were afraid of preſſing them on this article, 
for fear left the ſpirit of avarice, that poſſeſſed them, 
ſhould make them fancy it no diſhonour, whilſt the 
ſchilm {till kept up its head, to change ſides under pre- 
tence of chuſing the right one, Clement entered into 
his views, and agreed, that in ſuch a juncture there 
was no dealing with them, nor means of reclaiming 
them, but by gentle methods; for which purpole the 
pontiff, by his authority, called (everal chapters, one 
after another, at Valence and Avignon, and in the ca- 
ſtellany of Empoſta for Spain. 
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THe grand maſter preſided in all theſe aſſemblies, 
and laboured {till more effectually by his example 
than he could by his dilcourſes, to revive a ſpirit of 
union and charity in his knights. Several ſeemed real- 
ly concerned ; ſome engaged to go away immediately 
for Rhodes; others offered to pay the arrears of their 
reſponſions. But as theſe ſupplies were neither preſent 
nor conſiderable enough, by reaſon of the ſchiſm in 
the order, and that Rhodes and Smyrna were equally 
threatened with a fiege byBajazet I. ſultan of theTurks, 
the grand maſter generouſly lacrificed part of his great 
eltate to the luccour of the order, and ſent at different 
times, ſhips loaden with arms and proviſions to Rhodes 
and Smyrna, takiug care in the ſame manner to remit 
conſiderable ſums thither for paying the ſoldiers in their 
ſervice. ' 

'Twas from the lame ſpirit of piety, and perhaps 
from a motive of penance and reſtitution, that he em- 
ployed the great fortune he bad acquired before his be- 
ing raiied to the grand maſterſhip, in founding at Cap- 
ſaand Rubulo in Arragon, a commandry for his knights, 
and a collegiate church of twelve prieſts for the chap- 
lains of the order, annexing thereto for ever for their 
ſubſiſtence, the manor of Exariel, and a moiety of the 
revenues of the caſtle of St. Peter. 

BROTHER Richard Caracciolo prior of Capua, 
whom pope Urban VI. by virtue of his own authori- 
ty, had nominated grand maſter in Heredia's ſtead, 
deſirous of imitating this liberality of his, founded, at 
his own expence, a famous monaſtery of religious ladies 
of the order, in the city of Florence, by the title of 
the nuns of St. John. 

Dame Perrere Viviani was the firſt commandreſs 
of this convent ; and no young lady could be admits 
ted into it till ſhe had fiſt produced proofs of her 
noble deicent, which were to be examined by the 
prior of Pila, under the direction of the grand ma- 

er. Caracciolo enjoyed that title with reſpect to I- 
taly and England during his life; but upon his death, 
Boniface IX. who, during the ſchiſm, had ſucceeded 

to 
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to Urban VI. foreſeeing that if he ſhould provide him 
a ſucceſſor, he would never be owned by the ſound- 
eſt part of the order, for their grand = to Here- 
dia's prejudice ; contented himſelf, as if the grand 
malterſhip had been vacant, with diſpoſing only of 
the title of lieutenant to brother Boniface of Cara- 
mandre, his own relation. But excepting Italy and 
England, as was before obſerved, the whole order 
adhered inviolably to the grand maſter, - 

whole great qualities commanded their re- March 

ſpe& and reverence. This prince died that 1396. 

very year at Avignon, in a very old age, 

after having governed his order ninteen years and 
eight months. His body was carried to the church 
of Capla, which he himlelf had founded, and became 
afterwards the head of a bailiwick. 

Ix his private lite he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much 
in the quality of a great captain, as in that of a skil- 
ful courtier ; was graſping at wealth and honours, 
and facrificing every thing in order to raile his family ; 
and purchaſed in his ſon John Ferdinand d' Heredia's 
name, the caſtles and lands of Mora aud Valbonne, 
ſeveral other manors, and among the reſt the county 
of Fuente, which his deſcendants enjoy at this day. 
But after he arrived at the grand maſterſhip, he be- 
came diſintereſted, liberal and magnificent, zealous 
for the ſupport of diſcipline, and eſpecially for the 
defence of the rights and privileges of the order, which 
he had formerly fo openly violated, in order to ag- 


grandize himlelf, We have ſome excellent laws, 


or rather wiſe ordinances, inſtituted by him, (tl 
preſerved in the book of ſtatutes, which ſhew his zeal 
and great capacity in government. He had learned 
from his own faults, of which ambition. was the 
ſource, how to prevent thoſe of his ſucceſſors. From 
the time that he became grand maſter, he was, as we 
may ſay, another man; and it were to be wiſhed), 
either that he had never entered into the order, or 
that the condition of human nature would have al- 
lowed. him to have always continued in the governs 


ment of it. 
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Knights Hoſpitallers 
| O F 
St. JOHN of JERUSALEM, 


Styled afterwards, 
The KNIGHT s of Rhodes, 


And at preſent, 


The KNIGHTS of MALTA, 


BOOK VI. 


HEN the news of the grand maſter Heredia's 

death arrived at Rhodes, the knights that were 

then in the iſland aſſembled in a body to provide hima 

ſucceſſor. Their choice fell upon bro- 

Pairtte8tRT ther Philebert de Naillac, grand prior 

DE NAILLIAC. of Aquitain, a gentleman equally e- 

1397. ſteemed for his wiſdom and valour. 

The order indeed, during the ſchiſm, 

which divided it as well as the whole Chriſtian church, 

ſtood in need of a chief of his conſummate prudence ; 

nor was he leſs ſerviceable to it in the wars it was af- 

terwards obliged to maintain alt moſt of the eaſ- 
tern princes. 

SCARCE had the new prince of Rhodes taken poſſeſ- 

Gon o. his dignity, when he was ſollicited to enter in- 
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to a league againſt Bajazet the firſt of the name, and 
fifth ſultan of the race of the Ottoman Turks, who 
threatened Hungary with a cruel invaſion. Sigilmond, 
of the houſe of Luxemburg, and fon to the emperor 

Charles IV. was then upon the throne of that kingdom 
in right of queen Mary his wife, a prince, whom ad- 
verſity and the various diſgraces he had paſſed through 

in his youth, had rendered very skilful in the arts of 
government, but he was a much better politician than 

a general. The ravages which the Turks made almoſt 

every year on the frontiers of his territories, obliged 
him to make application to the pope for ſuccours. The 
pontiff, for that purpoſe, formed a powerful league 
againſt the infidels, in which he engaged Charles VI. 

king of France, Philip the Hardy, duke of Burgundy, 
the republic of Venice, and the knights of Rhodes. 

Manuel, emperor of Conſtantinople, deſired to be com- 
prehended in it ; and ſeveral petty Chriſtian princes, as 
well Latins as Greeks, ſued for the fame favour, but 

very little ſuccour came from their fide ; and their 
names were of no other ule than to increaſe the num- 

ber of ſignatures that were put at the bottom of this fa- 
mous treaty. Charles VI. alone furniſhed more troops 
than all the other allies put together. They pretend 
that there went out of France, upon this expedition, 
above a thouſand knights with banners, or cheiftains of 
companies, and more than a thouſand eſquires, who 
generouſly abandoned their country in a warmth of 
zeal to ſignalize their courage againſt Bajazet. 

Tnar infidel prince was the fon of Amurath I, 
whom a ſlave of Lazarus, Deſpot of Serviab, 7 2 
ſtabbed in the midſt of his guards, to revenge 1383. 
the death of his maſter, whom the barbarous | 
ſaltan had taken in an engagement, and cauſed to be 
ſtrangled in his preſence*. Bajazet, before the news of 
his father's death became public, obliged a ſecretary 
ol ſtate to write a letter in his father's name to prince 
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Siacup his brother, to come im nediately to him. The 
unfortunate prince, having no notion of the cruel deſti- 
ny that was to befall him there, came to Adriano le, 
where Bajazet, to get rid of a rival in the empire, or- 
dered him to be ſtrangled with a bow-ſtring, a fatal in- 
ſtrument, which molt of his ſucceſſors, out of a pre- 
tended ſcruple of ſhedding blood to precious as that of 
the Ottoman race, have generally made ule of 10 dit- 
patch the princes of their family, | 

BA] AZ Er, freed from a competitor, applied himſelf 
to. ſecure the dominions lett him by his father, and en- 
large them by new conqueſts. He was a prince full 
of fire, of a courage equal to his ambition, warm, bold, 
and enterprizing; always on horſeback and in the 
field, thirſting after the blood of his enemies, and pro- 
digal of chat of his own toldiers. He looked upon the 
art of making one's ie]f feared, asthe ſureſt rule in po- 
Inics*. He firſt fell upon Bulgaria, and the lovereign 
of the country falling by the fate of war into his hands, 
he cautd him to be immediately ſtrangled. He next 
ravaged-Boſnia and Croatia, carrying off more captives 
than he left inhabitants. Macedonia was not exempt- 
ed from the fury of his incurſions; and he fell down 
from thence upon the Morea, reduced part ef it, and 
on the fide of Conſtantinople, forced his way through 
to the very walls of the city. He would willingly 
bave beſi-ged it in form, but not having a number of 
forces ſufficient for ſo great an enterprize, he only 
blocked up that capital of the Greek empire, with ſeve+ 
ral detachments of troops, which he poſted in different 
quarters «bout it. 

He went to fiaiſh in Aſia, the campaign he had bes» 
gun ſo ſucceſsful y in Europe. Paſſing the Helleipont, 
he over · ran Cappadocia and Phrygia, with the {ame ra- 
pidity, and without diſtinguiſhing the princes of his 
own, from thoſe of the Chriſtian religion. He attacked 
Aladin, ſultan of Cilicia, but finding too much reſiſ- 
tance on that ſide, he turned his arms againſt ſome pet - 
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ty princes of the Turco:nans, of the old Selgeucidian 
race, called Ethein-Sarkhan- Mendez-Teko, and Me- 
tin, who were poſſe ſſed of difforem diſtricts of Anatolia, 
aud plundercd thein of their dominious. Could he but 
made himicit maſter of their yerfons with the tame fa- 
cility, he would base given them uo better treaument 
than he did the king of Bulgaria: but thole princes 
knowing his bloody temper, took a lealonable retuge 
at the court of Tame: lane, the great Cham of Tartary, 
another conqueror, who had reduced Perſia, Melopota- 
mia, and a great part of Syria. | 
BAJAZET, after thele expeditions, left prince Or- 
togules his (on, in Aſia. at Burſa, the capital of his do- 
minions, to ſhew his lubjects at ouce the authority of 
his own reign. and the expectations of his iucceſſors. 
He returned attcrwards into Europe, and fixed his re- 
ſidence at Adiianople, trom whence he ravaged Attica 
and Theſſaly, conquered part of Macedonia, defeated 
the prince of Wallachia, and forced him to ſubmi, to 
pay him tribute. Ihe rapidity of hls incurſions al- 
lowed no time to oppole them, which gained him he 
ſirname of Ilderim, i. e. the thunder or the ſtorm, A 
ſinall body of his troops, detached from the body of 
his army, advancing on the {ide of Delphos, Iheude- 
linda, the widow of Don Louis Davalos, 
whole predeceſſors had ſeized on that liule 1394. 
ſtate, fearing to be beſieged by that conque- 
ror, went out to viſit him at a diſtance, and in his camp 
made him magnificent prelents, and prelenied him her 
daughter, who paſſed for one of the greatelt beauties 
oſ the eaſt. The charms of the young princeis diſarm- 
ed Bajazet, who valued this conqueſt more than he did 
that of Delphos He left Theudelinda miſtreis of it, 
and brought away her daughter with him in exchange. 
At the end of the campaign he ravaged the frontiers of 
Hungary, deſtroying all before him with fire and ſword. 
They fay, that as he retired, he ſent back ſome pri- 
ſoners to Sigilmond, charging them to tell that prince, 
by way of an in{uling threat, that he would return the 
next ſpring to viſit him, and when be had drove him 
| aut. 
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out of his dominions, would paſs into Italy, as far ay 
Rome; would plant his ſtandards on the top of the ca- 
pitol, and feed his horſe with oats upon the very altar 
of St. Peter. | | 
THE pope, alarmed with theſe threats, publiſhed a 
ſort of crulade againſt that infidel prince, which was 
the occaſion of the league above mentioned. The 
Greek emperor, the Venetians, and the knights of 
Rhodes, put a ſtrong fleet to ſea, under the command 
of the nable Thomas Mocenigo, who lay off the mouth 
of the Danube all the campaign, whillt the king of 
Hungary made all the nobility and gentry of his coun- 
try, as well as the militia of the nation, take the field, 
France alone, as we have already oblerved, furniſhed 
more regular troops than all the other allies together ; 
and when they were ready to march, the king gave the 
command of that body to John count of Nevers, eldeſt 
ſon to the duke of Burgundy. Philip d'Artois, a lord 
of the blood*, as the ſtile was at that time, and con- 
ſtable of the kingdom, went with that young prince ; 
and there were in the fame army the count de la Marche, 
Henry and Philip de Bar, all three related to the king; 
ohn deVienne, admiral of France, the marſhal de Bou- 
cicault, the fire de Coucy, one of the moſt conſider- 
able lords of the kingdom, and yet more diltinguiſhed 
| by his admirable valour than his riches ; Guy 
1397. de la Tremouille, the ſeigniors of Roye, St. 


Paul, Montorel and Sampi, and in a manner - 


all the moſt illuſtrious youth of France, who were in- 


flamed with an eager deſire of coming to an engage», 


ment with the infidels. 

Tar1s French cruſade marched through Germany, 
and as they paſſed through Bavaria and Auſtria, were 
joined by brother Frederic, count of Zollern, e pri- 
or of Germany, at the head of the knights of his nati- 
on. All theſe troops came into Hungary about the 
ſame time that the grand maſter arrived there from 
Rhodes, followed by the principal commanders, and a 


great number of knights of his order. Sigiſmond, who 
. 11 knew : 
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knew their valour, declared that he would fight at their 
head, lodged them in his own quarter, and kept the 
grand maſter near his perlon. 
BAJAZ ET was at this time in Anatolia, tho' others 
fay he was encamped near Conſtantinople, his troops 
continuing the blockade of that place ; and though he 
was informed of the mighty ſuccours arrived in Hun- 
gary, yet he made no motion at all ; whether he con- 
fided in the valour of the governors, whom he had put 
in the principal places of his frontiers, or would allow 
time for the impetuoſity of the French to cool, or per- 
haps flattered himſelf that jealouſy and diſſentions 
would not fail to break out ſoon in fo vaſt a body as - 
the Chriſtian army, compoted of different nations; and 
that the change of air and diet, and the difficulty of 
getting 8 might occaſion ſicknels in the camp; 
in fine, whatever were his motives, he like a wile 
prince, relolved at firlt to try what time would produce 
in his favour. The only precaution he took was to 
keep the Chriſtians from knowing any thing of his 
march, and whether he was ſtill in Europe or Aſia. The 
allies having no news of him, paſſed the Danube, en- 
tered Bulgaria, took tome little places, and on a parti- 
cular occaſion, a party conſiſting only of French, and 
commanded by the fire de Coucy, cut to pieces the 
troops which the ſultan had left in the country, wha 
had advanced to diſturb the Curiſtians in their forag- 
ing. This trifling advantage, the number and valour 
of the Chriſtian troops, the facility they had afterwards 
in ſending out the parties on all fades, puffed up the fol- 
diery with preſumption ; the very generals were infec- 
ted with that dangerous poiſon of a too favourable for- 
tune, and Bajazet was not talked of but with con- 
tempt. | | 
THEY faid that he was lurking in the farther part 
of Aſia; the marſhal de Boucicault maintained in 
council that he durſ} not pais the Helleſpont; and an 
Hungarian hiſtorian relates*, that Sigilmond ſeeing him- 
{elf at the head of an hundred thoutand men, of which 
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ſixty thouſand were horſe, moſt of them men of arms, 
bragged that he would not only drive the Turks out 
of Europe, but that if the ſky Gould fall, bis ſoldiers 
were numerous enough to bear it up with the points of 
their lances. . 
Tuts confidence, raſh in itſelf, and ever dangerous 
in the event, made him undertake the ſiege of Nicopo- 
lis, a ſtrong place, defended by a numerous garriſon, 
commanded by Dogamberg, one of Bajazet's principal 
captains. This Turkiſh officer ſoon made the Chriſti- 
ans ſenſible, by his frequent fallies, that it was much 
eaſter to ravage the open country, than to take a place, 
the government of which had been put into his hands ; 
there were freſh combats every day, and the Chriſtians 
did not gain an inch of ground but what coſt them the 
lives of their braveſt ſoldiers. This vigorous reſiſtance 
weakened the army of the allies conſiderably, whillt 
luxury and debauchery, two enemies yet more dange- 
rous than the Turks, infected all the camp, which, by 
the young gentry, was made a place of public proſti- 
tution. It looked as if they thought the pious motive 
of their expedition was a ſufficient diſpenfation to au- 
thoriſe their violating with impunity the molt eſſential 
obligations of Chriſtianity *. The French eſpecially 
paſſed whole days with common proſtitutes, and in 
pleaſures as ſcandalous as they were ealy to be obtain- 
ed. The ſoldiery, by their example, drowned them- 
ſelves as it were in wine, and their drunkenneſs could 
not even be moderated by their indigence; they paſſed 
away every moment like ſo many bacchanals, which 
ſcandalized even the very Turks, as well as the Chriſ- 
tians that inhabited the country. This looſenels in mi- 
litary diſcipline, and the little care taken by the com- | 
manders to ſend out parties for intelligence, allowed . 
Bajazet time to advance with great ſecrecy to the ſuc- 1 
cour of the place beſieged ; he was but a day's march | 
off when the Chriſtians believed him* {till in Ana- 
tolia. Some ſoldiers that had ſtraggled out for pil- 
lage were the firſt that brought the account that the ſul- 
tan 
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tan was within fix leagues of the eamp; they were 
eager to carry the firlt intelligence of it to the generals. 
Marſhal de Boucicault, ſtill ridiculouſly poſſelſed with 
his fiſt notion, and that the Turks durſt not venture 
a battle, rejected the advice brought with great con- 
tempt, and turning to thoſe marauders, You raſcals, 
« fays he, you ſhall dearly repent putting the camp in 
“% alarm with your falle news*.” He went ſo far as 
to threaten cutting off their ears; but he was ſoon un- 
deceived of his fatal prepoſſeſſion; and they faw the 
van of the enemy's army appear, advancing in good 
order, and drawing up in battle array in the plain. 
To this excels of confidence, ſucceeded ſurpriſe, tu- 
mult and confuſſion, in the Chriſtian camp. The count 
of Nevers, who did not think that the Turks could, 
with their javelins and ſcymitars, reſiſt the lances and 
ſwords of the French, made his cavalry mount on 
horſeback. He pretended to have the poſt of honour 
in the field of battle, and iuſiſted on making the firſt 
charge upon the infidels ; but the king of Hungary re- 
preſented to him, that that great multitude of Turks, 
which covered the neighbouring plains, were only mi- 
litia and peaſants, ſorrily armed, that had been brought 
out of Aſia in chains, and dragged to the war by force; 
and that it was the general cultom of the infidels to 
put a great body of theſe fellows before them, and ex- 
pole them to the firſt fury of their enemies only to fa- 
tigue them that afterwards they might, with the freſh 
and regular troops, which they had in reſerve, make 
their advantages of the diſorder and motions that would 
inevitably happen in the beginning of an engagement; 
that the Hungarians, in imitation of their practiceb, u- 
ſually oppoſed this fort of enemies with militia of a 
like nature, of whom they made as little account ; 
that he earneſtly beſought him to permit his infantry 
to ſtand the firſt ſhock of the infidels ; that his cavalry 
might afterwards, with their lances, open and pierce 
through the t hickeſt battalions of the Janizaries ; that 
he would ſuſtain bis attack with the grand maſter at 
h the 
* Hiſt, Anon. I. 16. c. 11, b 14, ibid. c. 11. 
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the head of his knights, and the gentry of his own 
kingdom; and that after all, he deſired him to re- 
member that the honour and glory of a batile did not 
ſo much conſiſt in the firſt onlet, as in the laſt attack, 
which put an end to the engagement, and decided the 
victory. 

Tus count of Nevers aſſembling his council, to give 
an an{wer to this repreſentation, addreſſed himſelf firlt 
to the fire de Coucy, whole advice the duke of Burgun- 
dy his father, had, at parting, recommended to him to 
follow. That lord, conſidering the experience which 
they bad in Hungary, of the manner in which the 
Turks drew up their troops in battle, approved the 
order and diſpoſition propoled by the king of Hungary, 
and ſupported his opinion by laying, that it would be 
impoſſi ble for the militia of that kingdom to give back 
when lultained by the French cavalry. The admiral 
John de Vienne, an old captain, was of the ſame opi- 
nion; but the conſtable and marſhal de Boucicault be- 
ing piqued that the prince had addreſſed himlelf to the 
fire de Coucy, before he asked their ſentiments, declar- 
ed that it would be ſcandalous for the French nation 
to march atter the Hungarian foot ; and that they were 
not come ſo far to let themlelves be preceded by a 
crowd of ſorry peaiants and militia, more uſed to run 
away than to ſtand their ground. All the young men, 
inveigled by this diſcourſe, and hurried away by a 
miſtaken emulation of glory, brought over the count 
of Nevers by their clamours into the fame ſentiment. 
The prince therefore notified to the king of Hungary, 
that the French could not yield the poſt of honour in 
battle to any nation. He ordered his cavalry imme- 
diately to mount on horſeback, but before they drew 
their {words againſt the enemy, theſe violent and hot- 
headed young men put them to an uſe that was un- 
worthy of the name of Chriſtians as well as of French- 
men. Thele knights, under pretence that the prilon- 
ers which they had taken in ſeveral occaſions might 
embarraſs them in the aQion, maſſacred them all in 
cold blood, without any regard to the faith and pro- 
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miſe they had given them of ſaving their lives, upon 
paying the ranſom agreed on between them. | 

THEY afterwards gave the ſigual of battle; the 
French going on to charge, found themſelves ſtopped 
at firſt by a palliſado, and ſeveral rows of piles ſharpen 
ed at the end, which embarraſſed the cavalry, anc 
hindered them from marching clole together, and in 
good order. There was a neceſlicy of dilmounting,.to 
force and remove this obſtacle, which, when they had 
done, the men of arms mounted again on horſeback, 
and fell upon the Turkiſh infantry poſted over againſt 
them; meeting firſt in their way the great body of 
militia, which made very little ww Fog, as thekingof 
Hungary had foretold. Thoſe peafants, who did not 
merit the name of ſoldiers, ſuffered themſelves to be 
cut to pieces, or ſought their ſafety by flight. The 
Janizaries or Turkiſh intantry, compoled of regular 
troops, ſhewed more courage and reſolution. They 
fought with a valour no way inferior to that of the 
French ; ihe fight was long and obſtinate ; at laſt the 
French lances open a way into the thickeſt battalions 
of the enemies : the Turks keep their ground no long- 
er: every thing that appears to make head is puſhed 
back, beaten down, and hemmed round; terror ſeizes 
every quarter, and ſafety is to be found no where; 
and thole formidable janizaries, after loſing above 
ten thouſand men, were forced to retire behind a 
great body of cavalry that advanced to their ſuc- 
cour *, 

THis was a fort of a ſecond engagement which the 
French were forced to come to with the infidels. The 
Turkiſh cavalry advanced with a large front. The 
Chriſtians, 10 prevent being ſurrounded, extended 
themſelves in a long line, and without keeping their 
ranks duly, or taking any orders but from their own 
courage; every man of arms, as if the victory had de- 
pended on his ſingle valour, three himſelf in among 
the Turks with 10 reſolute a courage, that nothing 
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could reſiſt their impetuoſity. The Hungarians, who 
ſcemed only come to be ſpectators of the battle, and 
the infidels themſelves could not ceaſe admiring a bra- 
very that ſeemed ſuperior to the ordinary force of na- 
ture. Five thouſand Turks fell in this ſecond engage - 
ment; and the French would have ended the day vic- 
torious, and covered with glory, had notthe fire of thoſe 
young men hurried them on to the purſuit of the re- 
mainder of that cavalry, which had retired to a neigh- 
bouring hill. 
In vain did the chief commanders, and particularly 
the ſieur de Coucy,and admiral de Vienne adviſe them 
to let the infidels fly, or at leaſt to ſuffer themſelves to 
take breath, and form their ſquadrons anew whilſt the 
Hungarians advanced. All the young gentlemen about 
the count of Nevers, crying out,that it was cowardly to 
let their enemies eſcape, puſhed on immediately, and 
without keeping any order, or letting their horles 
take breath, gallopedaway to a great diſtance from the 
body of the army, and mounted the riſing ground where 
they thought to have found the broken remains of the 
Turkiſh army. | 
Bur what was their ſurpriſe, when in their ſtead, 
they diſcovered a new army, compoled of forty thou- 
fand horſe, the flower of Bajazet's troops ? The ſultan 
was poſted in the middle of that grove of lances, as in 
a citadel, in order to take his mealures as events might 
happen. The ſoldiers ſtart at the fight, and are 
daunted ; they even ſuſpe their firſt advantages; the 
certainty of vanquiſhing, which may be called the firſt 
earneſt of victory, vaniſhes at once, and fear and ter- 
ror ſoon ſucceed to a raſh confidence. Theſe heroes, | 
who like lions, make the Turks tremble before them, 
ſays the anonymous author of St. Denis, “became 
& more daſtardly than hares.” the whole body breaks, 1 
and every one flies for the ſafety of his own life. | 
Bajazet's cavalry cuts off their retreat: the preateſt 
part of the French was cut in pieces, and no leſs than 
three thouſand of them taken priſoners, among whom 
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were the count of Nevers, the count de la Marche, 
the prince of Bar, Boucicault the conitable, and Eu- 
guerrand de Coucy. The admiral de Vienne ſeeing all 
loſt, made a motion to fave himſelf, when immediate= 
ly calling to mind what he owed to his glory, and 
turning about to ten or a dozen horſæmen that ſtuck to 
him. © God forbid, my companions, ſays he 10 
& them, that we ſhould ſully our reputation for the 
* ſaving a poor remainder of life; we mult try fate 
© by a noble defence, or die here in the bed of ho- 
& nour.“ His words were ſcarce {poke, when he charg- 
ed the infidels, pierced ſeveral times into their ſqua- 
drons, and af.cr firſt ſeeing his companions fall, oppret- 
ſed with the number of their enemies, he himlclf,cover- 
ed over with wounds, expired on the very ſpot where 
he was ſighting. 
Tux Turks having broke this great body of French, 
marched with all the confidence that the beginning of 
a victory inſpires, ſtraight againſt the Hungarians, who 
were encamped along the banks of the Danube, Their 
infantry, which was only compoſed of militia, as we 
have obſerved, terrified at the defeat of their allies, did 
not wait the coming up of the enemy, but broke and fell 
back upon their own cavalry, filling all with terror and 
confuſion ; ſo that it was a general rout rather than an 
engagment on this occaſion. Such of the gentry of that na- 
tion, and the knights of Rhodes that ſurvived, rallied 
about the king and the grand maſter : and tho' they 
faw their ruin was inevitable, by reaſon of the pradigious 
number of Turks that ſurrounded them, no body diſ- 
honoured himſelf fo far as to endeavour to ſave his own 
life by flight ; they all ſtood their ground, and fought 
with a bravery worthy of a better fate. The preateſt 
pu of theſe gallant gentry, and a great number of the 
nights, died onthe [pot they tought on. The king and 
the grand maſter would have ſhared the lame fate, if 
in the diſorder of ſo general a rout they had not by 
chance found a fiſherman's boat by the river fide : this 
R 2  :\ | they 
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they got into, and in ſpite of a ſhower of arrows which 
thoſe barbarians let fly at them, put off from the ſhore, 
and letting themſelves drive with the current, got to 
the mouth of the river, from whence they diſcovered 
the Chriſtian fleet that was riding near it. The king 
and the grand maſter, overwhelmed with grief, went 
on board one of the pallies of the order, which carri- 
ed them ſafe to Rhodes. The king, notwithſtanding 
the loſs of ſo many knights, was received there, if not 
with joy, yet at leaſt wiih all the reſpe& due to his 
birth and dignity. There are other hiſtorians who 
pretend that he ſtopped on the coaſt of Dalmatia *. 

Tus day after the battle, Bajazet ordered his pri- 
foners to be brought and maſſacred in his preſence, by 
way of repriſal for the Turkiſh priſoners which the 
Ch:iſtians, before the battle begun, had ſacrificed to a 
ſhameful precaution. The ſultan, whoſe avarice ſerv- 


ed for a coun'erpoiſe to his crueky, exempted the 


count of Nevers and twenty five of the principal nobili- 
ty out of the general maſſacre, in hopes of baving a 
2 ranſom for them; and the money being come 
om France, when the count de Nevers went to take 
leave of him, © I do not require thee, ſays Bajazet to 
« him with an haughty air, to take the moſt ſolemn 
& oath never to fight againſt me, as I might 

1398. „ force thee to do; on the contrary, if 
% thou haſt any ſenſe of honour, I entreat 

ce thee to take the field as ſoon as thou canſt, and 
« to aſſemble all the forces of Chriſtendom: thou 
© canſt not do me a more ſenfible pleaſure, than by 
« furniſhing me with new occaſions of acquiring 
« glory.“ | 
THe ſultan, after fo glorious a victory over the La- 
tia Chriſtians, turned his arms againſt the Greeks, his 
troops over-running the Morea, and deſtroying all be- 
fore them with fire and ſword. He afterwards called in 
all his detachments, and joining them in one body, ad- 
vanced towards Conſtantinople, and changed the bloc-, 
kade of it into a regular ſiege. The emperor Manuel, 
terrified 

; * Bonfin. ib, P. 379» 
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terrified at ſeeing ſo formidable an enemy before his 
walls, begged for ſaccours of all Chriſtian princes 
but the different wars which then diſtracted Europe, 
did not allow him to expect any immediate relief; and 
beſides, the loſs of the battle of Nicopolis, and the 
tears that were ſtill ſtreaming for the death of ſo many 
noble lords as had periſhed there, had cooled the zeal 
of the principal nobility and gentry. The Greek em- 
peror therefore ſaw himſelf reduced to have recourſe to 
Tamerlane the great cham of Tartary. He ſent em- 
baſſadors to him with rich preſents, entreating him to 
uſe the power of his arms, or at leaſt to interpoſe his 
good offices, in order to put a ſtop to the enterpriſes of 
an ambitious prince, who, without any diſtinction of 
religion, was for enſlaving all the ſovereigus that were 


in the neighbourhood of his dominions. 


WHILST this great affair was treating at Tamer- 
Jane's court, Thomas Palzologus, deſpot of the Morea, 
and brother to the Greek emperor, conſidering that great 
potentates never aſſiſt little ones gratzs, laid no des 
upon that embaſſy: he therefore retired to 
Rhodes, from whence the king of Hungary 1399. 
was juſt gone, to return into his own domini- 
ons. The Greek prince was reccived full as honour- 
ably as the king of Hungary, in an iſland which 
ſerved at that time for a refuge to all Chriſtian princes 
that were perſecuted by the infidels. Palæologus, dif- 
fident of his own ſtrength, and perhaps of his courage, 
fold the Morea to the order of St. John *, and agreed 
with the grand maſter and council, to deliver up to 
them Corinth, Sparta, and the principal towns of 


that great province : he received the price ſtipulated 
for them, partly in money, and the reſt in jewels. 


THe commiſſaries of the order embarked immedi- 
ately in order to take poſſeſſion of the province; they 
were received with great joy by the magiſtrates and 
inhabitants of Corinth, who thought them'elves, un- 
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ly _— for the future from the incurſions of the 
urks. 

Bur the inhabitants of Sparta acted very different- 
ly: The biſhop of that city, who followed the Greek 
ritual, and was conlequently an enemy to the Latins, 
not queſtioning but the order would, as ſoon as they 
were maſters of the place, put a Latin biſhop into his 
epiſcopal ſee, called all the citizens together, and repre- 
ſented to them the misfortune they were going to be 
expoſed to by ſubmitting to the power of the Latins, 
in ſo warm and moving terms, that all the inhabitants 
by concert {ent a deputation to the commiſſaries of 
Rhodes, to tell them, that they were reſolved not to 
admit them into their city; and that if they offered to 
come near it, they ſhould be treated as enemies; fo 
that the commiſſaries not having forces enough to make 
themſelves be obeyed, reſolved to return back to 
Rhodes. ; 

Tus deſpot being naturally inconſtant, and finding 
it hard, after he had reigned as a ſovereign, to recon- 
cile himſelf to the condition of a private man, gave 
back part of the money, went from Rhodes, and re- 
turned to Sparta, where he was received with great 
joy by his ſubjects, who aſſured him that he ſhould 
find the ſame obedience from them, and the ſame fide- 
lity that he had experienced for ſo many years, provid- 
ed he would not treat with the Latins, nor admit any 
of them into the government: ſo great and fo impla- 
cable was that averſion which the Greek biſhops had in- 
ſpired into their people, againſt every body that ac- 
knowledged the authority of the pope ;' and I don't 
know whether they would not have ſubmitted to the 
government of the Turks, rather than to that of any 
Chriſtian prince whatever, in the communion of the 
church of Rome. : | 
Tux order had a great deal of trouble in getting 
back from the Greek prince the reſt of, the maney, 
which they had given him. Raimond de VEſtoure, 

ior of Tholouſe, Elias du Foſſe, commander of St. 
Maxevce, and Peter of Beaufremont, the grand hoſ- 
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pitalier, made ſeveral voyages imo the Morea on that 
account. At laſt this affair was terminated by brother 
Louis d'Allemagne, commander of Naples, a knight 
of an inſinuating temper, and a very able negotiator ; 
and by the treaty made with Palzologus, it was ſtipu- 
lated, that the order of St. John ſhould deliver back 
to him the town of Corinth, and he ſhould give in ex- 
change the county of Soleil, with the barony of Zetonne, 
beſides 46509 ducats, which he was to pay back of the 
money he had received at Rhodes, and of Which he 
paid 22000 down. 

BAJAZET in the mean time carried on the ſiege of 
Conſtantinople with vigour, deſigning to make it the 
capital of his empire, and would at laſt have taken it, 
had not Tamerlane, the great cham of the oriental 


Tartars, at the ſollicitation of the Greek embaſſadors, 


and the entreatics of the petty princes of Anatolia, 
whomBajazet had plundered of their territories,advanced 
to put a {top to the progreisof a prince who ſeemed in- 
clined to put no bounds to his ambition and conqueſts, 
*Tis more than probable, that the Mogul or Tartar 
prince engaged in this war, not ſo much out of a prin- 
ciple of compallion, rarely to be met with in princes, as 
out of jealouly againſt a neighbour who was grown too 
powerful. | 
WHATEVER be the motives with which princes u- 
ſually ſet off their manifeſto's, Tamerlane made uſe of 
none but what were noble and generous, and he ſent 
an embaſſador to Bajazet, to demand of him the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the petty princes that had taken refuge 
at his court, and that he would at the ſame time raiſe 
his ſiege from before Conſtantinople. The embaſſador 
preſented him likewiſe in his maſter's name with a 
magnificent veſt ; but as in the eaſt, preſents of that 
fort are never made but to inferiors, Bajazet, the 
udeſt mortal living, rejected it with diſdain. When 
mentioned Lamerlane, he treated him as a ſoldier 
of fortune, and a captain of a band of robbers, and 
ordered his embaſſador to tell bim, from him, that if 
he was daring enough to enter into his dominions, 
he 
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he knew how to make him repent fo raſh an enters 
riſe. | 

THERE are ſome authors who pretend that Tamer- 
lane was only the fon of a ſhepherd, or an herdſnan. 
Some modern hiſtorians, or rather ſome modern tran- 
ſlators of old hiſtorians, derive his deſcent from a roy- 
al houſe among the Moguls of Zagathay. The Tarikh 
Montekh pretends, that he was deſcended from Ging- 
kizkhan by the woman's ſide ; and yet he took upon 
himſelf at firſt only the title of Emir, i. e. commander 
to which, after he had conquered ſome provinces, he 
only added that of Kurkhan, or the ally of princes ; 
which might incline one to think, that he did not at 
that time look upon himſelf as a prince. But fortune 
having raiſed him to the dignity of great cham, his ex- 
traction grew up in proportion to his power, and he at 
— became too potent not to be deſcended of royal 

lood. 

Wx are but little better informed of the religion of 
this prince, than we are of his birth. There are ſome 
who ſay, he was neither a jew, a Chriſtian, nor a 
Mahometan. Ahſneben-Arabſchach ſays, that he ad- 
hered to the law of Ginghizkhan, and that his religion 
had a greater affinity to the Chriſtian, than to the Ma- 
hometan; yet it looks as if from a political view he ac- 
commodated himſelf, at leaſt as to the outward exer- 
ciſe, to the worſhip and religion of the greateſt part of 
his ſubjects, who were Mahometans ; the reſt was in- 
different enough to him, and contenting himſelf, as 
Ginghizkhan did, to adore a firſt being, and one 
God alone, he very freely left him the care of his own 
glory, and the eſtabliſhment of his law. 

WHATEVER was the caſe as to the birth and religi- 
on of Tamerlane, the Arabian Alhacen, in the hiſtory 
or romance of his conquelts, pretends that this prince 
or chieftain of the Moguls, at the head of a numerous 
army, firſt reduced under his empire, falling upon 'em 
ſucceſſively one after another, all the Tartar princes 
that poſſeſſed the north of Aſia; that he gained victo- 
ries over the Muſcovite, and afterwards ſubdued Per- 
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ſia, Meſopotamia and Syria; that he made the ſultan 
of Egypt tributary to him; that ſome monarchs of the 
Indies were obliged to take an oath of fidelity to bim; 
and that China itſelf, or at leaſt the nothern part of 
that vaſt empire, owned him for its ſovereign ; fo that 
during the whole courſe of his life, a victory ſerved on- 
ly to open a freſh occaſion for a new war: and if we 
may believe Alhacen, the whole world was attentive, 
and turned its eyes upon his enterprizes, which be- 
came, ſays he, the greateſt ſpectacle of the whole 
univerſe, This famous Tartar had a ſtern look, 
ſquinting eyes, a lowring countenance, and a terrible 
and menacing air, that broke out in all his actions. 
SUCH was the greateſt of all the ſucceſſors of Ging- 
hiskhan, and the {ſecond hero of the ancient Mogul 
Tartars, But without adopting all the fables publiſh- 
ed about him, tis certain that he was a great captain, 
a native of Zagathay, who by his valour raiſed him- 
ſelf to a prodigious fortune, and by his activity, cou- 
rage, and admirable ditcipline, made himſelf the ter- 
ror of all his neighbours. He was otherwiſe cruel and 
bloody in his temper, and it was his uſual ſaying e, 
«© That a monarch was never ſafe, if the foot of his 
& throne did not ſwim in blood; a maxim worthy of 
a Tartar, and which he never deviated from during the 
whole courſe of his reign. t | 
THis barbarous prince, upon receiving Bajazet's 
anſwer, took the field at the head of 800, ooo men, 
that followed him, and were commanded, under him, 
by the princes his ſons, and by other princes his tri- 
butaries : But the abſolute power which he exerciſed 
indifferently over both, ſunk them to the level of the 
meaneſt officers, and all of them were equally ſub- 


miſſive to the power and majeſty of this dreadful mo- 


narch. : 

No ſooner had he declared war againſt Bajazet, but 
he attacked Sebaſte or Siuvas, a city of Cappadocia, 
Ortogules, a young prince, full of fire and — 
4 7 
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had thrown himſclfinto the place, in order to ſignalize 
his valour, in hopes of ſtopping the Tartar's progreſs, 
and givingtime to the ſultan his father, to advance to bis 
relief: but notwithſtanding the valour of the prince, 
and all the bravery ſhewn by the garriſon in its de- 
fence, .nothing could refiſt the violence of the attacks 
of Tamerlane. The place was carried by ſtorm ; the 
ſoldiers, and all perfons capable of bearing arms, were 
put to the ſword, the women and maidens, the chil- 
dren and the old men, were all carried out of the town 
into a plain, where they were ma"acred, without di- 
| ſtinion of age or ſex. The city was afterwards raz - 
ed to the ground, and the Tartar, who never reckon- 
ed clemency and generoſity amoug the virtues, cauſed 
the ſon of his enemy. to be beheaded, | 

. BajaZzET, whole conſtant proſperity rendered the 
inſults of fortune more inſupporiable to him, abandon- 
ed himſelf to a violent grief when he heard the fatal 
news. He loved his fon tenderly, and took pleaſure in 
ſceing the ſeeds of ambition and glory, which he had 
inſpired him with, take root and grow up in the heart 
of the young prince. A death ſo unworthy of his rank 
and birth, threw him into inexpreſſible tranſports of 
rage: he ſwore the deſtruction of Tamerlane, and 
hurried away with the violent deſire of a ſpeedy ven- 
geance, without allowing himſelf time to raiſe a ſuffi- 
cient body of troops to make head apainſt ſo mighty 
an enemy, he raiſed the ſiege of Conſtantinople, 
paſſed the Boſphorus, and advanced towards Phrygia. 

- HISTORIANS relate a paſſage of him, viz. that as 
his army was on the march, he ſaw a ſhepherd upon a 
neighbouring hill, who ſecured by his poverty from 
the rapaciouſnels of the ſoldiery, was playing quietly 
upon his pipe. The ſultan ſtopped for ſome moments 
to hear him, and being full of grief, and perhaps en- 
vying the condition of the poor man, Shepherd, ſays 
6% he to him, I beg of thee let the burthen of thy ſong 
be, for the future, to: repeat theſe words, Unhappy 
« Bajazet, thou ſhalt ſee no more thy dear ſon Ortg- 
« gules, nor thy city of Schaſte!” After this, he con- 
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tinued his march, and met the Tartars near Angouri, 
or Ancyra, the capital of Galatia. He had ſcarce above 
120000 men in his army, moſt of them natural 


Turks, without reckoning an hord of Tartars that 1399+ | 


inhabited beyond theEuxine andCaſpian ſeas, command- 
ed by Mahmoudkhari, who had inliſted himſelf under 
Bajazet. As the ſultan had experienced the valour of the 


Treballians, before he had entirely ſubdued them, he 


drew from them a body of foot, though contrary to 
their inclinations ; and fear and terror, the only bonds 
of ſlavery, forced them to expole their lives to ſupport 
the dominion of a prince, whom they looked upon as a 
tyrant over them. | 

THe battle was fought at the foot of Mount Stella, 
and in the very plain where Pompey had formerly 
beat Mithridates. The ſhock of the two armies was 
terrible, and the action very bloody: the Treballians 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an extraordinary valour, 


victory began to declare itſelf in their favour, and they 


purſued the Tartars whom they had obliged to run a- 
way. Bajazet fearing that the heat of the action 
ſhould carry them too far, ſent them orders to return 
to their ey They obeyed : Tamerlane rallied his 
troops, put him ſelf at their head, and ſhewed them at 
the ſame time the retreat of the Treballians, repreſent- 
ing it to them as a downright flight. He gave orders 
to prince Saruch his ſon, who commanded a wing of 
his army, to charge them, which he did, and after a 
bloody fight, forced them in their turn to fly away.' 
The Aſiatick Turks terrified at their defeat, quitted 
their ranks without ſtriking a blow ; and Bajazet found 
by experience, that in an engagement there was no 
making the leaſt motion without danger, before fo able 
a general as Tamerlane. 

We have obſerved, that Bajazet had a great body 
of Tartars in his army. Thoſe barbarians, bribed by 
their own countrymen, deſerted the fultan's party in 
the very height of the combat; and their commander, 
to pive the Foiſhing ſtroke to his treachery, purſued 
the Turks in their rout, killed great numbers of — 

too 
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2 Bajazet priſoner, and preſented him to Tamer- 
anc. 

THeRe are very different accounts of the manner in 
which the Tartar received him. Some hiſtorians iay, 
that he reproached him with his pride, his cruelty, and 
his preſumption ; © Oughtelt thou not to know, ſays 
“ he to him, that none but the {ons of che unfortunate 
cc dare reſiſt our invincible power?“ Other writers 

tend, on the contrary, that Tamerlane received 
im with great civility ; that he conducted him into 
his own tent, enteriained him at his table, and to com- 
fort him under his afi&ion, diſcour ed of nothing but 
the viciſſitude and inconſtaucy of fortune. They add, 
that he ſent him an huuting equipage either from a 
principle of compaſſion, or elle perhaps from con- 
tempt ; and that the haughty Tartar felt a pleaſure 
in letting bim know, that he thought him fitter to fol- 
low a pack of hounds, than be at the head of a great 
army. 

THis at leaſt was the interpretation that Bajazet 
himſelf put upon the myſtcrious preſent of his enemy. 
That unfortunate prince, having no command over his 
reſeniment, and being eaten up with a ſurly melancholy, 
* —5— he with an air of haughti- 
cc nels, to the man who came from him with the pre- 
& ſent, ) That he has acted very right, in inviting me to 
& an exerciie that hath always been the — of 
c princes, and is much fitter for Bajazet, who derives 
cc his birth from the great Amurath the fon of Or- 
& chanes, than for a ſoldier of fortune, as he is, and 2 
& captain of a band of robbers.” 

TAMERLANE ſoon reſumed his true character, and 
provoked at fo outrageous an anſwer, gave orders that 
very moment for putting Bajazet without a ſaddle up- 
on an old horle that had been uſed to carry the bag- 
gage, and expole him in that manner through the 
camp, to the jeſts and raillery of his ſoldiers ; which 
was immediately executed ; and at his return they 
brought the unhappy Bajazet back before his conquer- 
or, who asked him, with a ſcoraful ſneer, and in — 
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moſt cutting terms, if that recreation was not likeways 
one of the pleaſures with whieh his illuſtrious anceſ- 
tors uſed to divert themlelves? To thele ſharp iavec> 
tives another outrage ſucceeded, that pierced him to 
the very ſoul. . 
BaJAaZzET had married Miliera, or Mary, daughter 

to Eleazar deſpot of Servia. The Turks called her 
Ucogli; ſhe was the moſt dear to him, and the beſt be- 
loved of all his wives. Tamerlage, who had taken 
this princeſs in the town of Burſa, which he had re- 
duced juſt before, cauſed her robe to be cut ſhorter 
than the knee, and in this condition, in a manner half 
naked, forced her to wait upon him at table, and fill 
out his liquor in her husband's preſence, Bajazet, who 
had no weapon left him but his tongue, diſtracted 
with anger and indignation, and perhaps with jealou- 
ſy, cold him aloud, that ſprung as he was from the 
dregs of the. people, and from parents too obſcure to 
be known, he ought to be aſhamed of trampling upon 
royal blood, and of being waating in the regards due 
to a princeſs whoſe birth commanded reſpect from him. 
Tur Tartar only laughed at the impotent rage of 
his priſoner ; he carried him about afterwards in his 
train, loaden with chains; and they even pretend, that 
he cauſed him to be ſhut up in an iron cage like a wild 
beaſt. Bajazet could no longer ſupport ſuch a number 
of outrages ; and his misfortune was the greater, be- 
cauſe he had always been happy before. Some hiſto- 
riaus pretend, that life growing inſupportable to him, 
he, to put an end to it, knocked out his brains againſt 
the bars of his cage. Other writers relate, that a ſlave 
having intolently thrown him a fiſh-bone, as he would 
have done to a dog, Bajazet, after having ſharpened it 
with his teeth, made uſe of it to diſpatch himſelf: o- 
thers, again, make him die of an apoplexy,as they were 
conducting him to Samarchand, the capital of Tamer- 
Jane's dominions. $ WW 

As all the deſigns of that prince had ever tended 
to an imperious ſovereignty, he had no ſooner trĩumph- 
ed over the power and life of Bajazet, but he propoſ- 
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ed to reduce all the other princes of Anatolia, Moſt 
of them, thoſe eſpecially who had implored his pro- 
teRion againſt Bajazet, were continually making their 
court to him; but under the name of allies, they were 
little different from his other ſubjects, and their chains 
were no leſs heavy for being gilt. There was none 
but the grand maſter of Rhodes and his knights, who, 
though etcrnal enemies to the Turks, would not yet 
crouch under the power of the Tartar ; this was the 
reaſon which obliged him to declare war againſt them, 
But as he had no fleet to tranſport his army croſs the 
ſea, and beſides, as the whole iſland of Rhodes was 
defended by baſtions, redoubts, towers and bulwarks, 
and ſeemed to make but one ſingle fortreſs, and to defy 
an attack on any fide, the Tartar choſe rather to begin 
with Smyrna, a city inhabited by the knights, rich by 
its commerce, and having the convenience of a port, 
which in time might ſupply him with ſhips to tran(- 
port his troops into the iſle of Rhodes, and the other 
iſlands in the Mediterranean and Archipelago, which 
he was defirous of conquering. 

THe city of Smyrna, as we have already obſerved, 
is ſituated in that part of Aſia which was peopled by 
the Greeks, and known antiently by the name of Io- 
nia, though ſince called, as it is at this day, Anatolia. 
The town was built like an amphitheatre, on the de- 
clivity of an hill that lay to the ſouth-weſt ; but from 
the middle up to the very top of this hill, nothing was 
to be ſeen but ruins; the lower part was always well 
inhabited. In Tamerlane's time there was a caſtle 
which guarded and commanded the port. Brother 
John de Biandra, prior of Lombardy, when he took 
this fort, had put the arms of the church upon it. And 
though Clement VI. who was at the head of the chriſ- 
tian league, aſſumed to himſelf the honour of this con- 
queſt, yet Gregory XI. one of his ſucceſſors, weary 
of the charge of maintaining a garriſon in it, granted 
the property of it to the knights of St. John, who un- 
dertook to defend it, 

418 
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'T1s eaſy to imagine, from what has been obſerved 
in the courſe of this hiſtory, what a vaſt expence the 
maintaining of this place, and the fortifications which 
they added to it, were to the order, they always keeping 
there a numerous garriſon, commanded by ſome of the 
knights. The grand maſter ſeeing himſelf on the 
point of being attacked, either by Bajazet or Tamer- 
lane, according as fortune ſhould decide of their fate, 
lent brother William de Mine, the grand hoſpitaller of 
the order, to command in Smyrna ; and he threw into 
the place at the ſame time a ſupply of ammunition and 
proviſions, a body of freſh troops to reinforce the gar- 
riſon, and a ſum of money for the paying of them. 

TAMERLANE, who knew that Smyrna was {till 
better fortified by the number and valour of its defen- 
dants, than by its fortifications and height of its walls, 
in order to prevent the dangers and length of a ſiege 
that might prove a very bloody one, made no other 
demand but what he thought neceſſary for his glory, 
inſiſting only as a point of honour, that the knight, 
who commanded in the place, ſhould ſuffer him to 
plant his ſtandard upon the towers; but the governor 
rejected this propoſition with indignation, there was 
no remedy left, but the fortune of war muſt decide that 
of the place. Tamerlane,* incenſed at the refuſal, 
cauſed it to be inveſted ; his troops began their at- 
tack by filling up the ditches with earth, hurdles and 


faſcines, whilſt their archers were plying thoſe that 
S 2 defend- 


* Hic etiam Tamerlanus Smyrnam tunc fortiſſimum caſtrum 
inGrzcia, vicinum Turcorum dominio, quod erat hoſpitalis ſancti 
Joannis Hieroſolymitani, etiam ea tempeſtate, vi deſtruendo ſolo 
zquavit., Tamen quidam Cathalanus qui pro eodem hoſpitali e- 
rat capitaneus, ſi vexillum dicti Tamerlani ſuper illo collocare 
yoluiſſet, rogatu cujuſdem epiſcopi chriſtiani, Tamerlanus illud 
nullatends deſtruxiſſet: ſed quia diftus Cathalanus illud cum fa- 
ſtu ſeu aliàs recuſaret facere, diftus Tamerlanus hoc zgre ferens, 
et vim viribus accumulans, tandem dictum caſtrum cepit et de- 
ſtruxit totaliter; adeo quod etiam, ut ipſimet fratres dicti hoſpi- 
talis aĩunt, cum centum millibus florenorum auri in ſtatum priſti- 
= reduci non poſſet. Theodorici a Niem de Schiſmate. Liv. 2. 
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defended the walls, with ſhowers of arrows. The 

knights made frequent ſallies to hinder their works 

from advancing; there was every day ſome skirmiſh 

or other in which thoſe ſoldiers of Jelus Chriſt ſtrove 

_ emulation to fignalize their valour againſt the in- 
els. 

THE next thing Tamerlane had recourſe to was 
that of undermining the walls : but the Chriſtians 
throwing down great pieces of rock, large ſtones, and 
beams of timber, cruſhed the moſt daring in pieces, 
and hindered the reſt from coming near the foot of the 
walls. The Tartar-provoked at fo brave a reſiſtance, 
and greater deſigns calling for his preſence in other 
places, he reſolved, in order to take the place with a 
greater expedition, to attempt a ſcalado. With this 
view he cauſed a prodigious number of wooden towers 
to be built : they were a fort of walking machines, 
which the beſiegers puſhed upon wheels, and brought 
very near the walls. Chalcondilas, ſpeaking of this 
fiege, ſays, that Tamerlane put two hundred men in 
every one of theſe towers, which had ladders within 
them, and a ſort of ſtair-cales to go up to the different 
floors. The loweſt floor was generally deſigned for 
the workmen who conducted the machine, or for the 


_ foldiers who worked to undermine the wall; the middle 


floor was to be on a level with the top of the wall, 
and contained a bridge which was to be thrown down 
upon the wall itſelf, for the beſiegers to paſs upon it 
and force their way into the place; and, upon the 
higheſt floor they placed their archers, who, having 
the advantage of the higher poſt, infeſted and drove 
off with their arrows ſuch as offered to defend the 
lace. 
a CHEREFEDDIN ALL, a native of Yedz, a cotempo- 
rary author, tranſlated out of the Perſian tongue into 
the French, by the late M. Petit de la Croix junior, 
has left us a relation of the ſiege of Smyrna; and tho” 
that author does not expreſsly name the knights of 
Rhodes, yet it is very eaſy to diſtinguiſh them in the 
deſcription that he gives of the defenders of the N 5 
: an 
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and I fancy it will not be diſa ble to the reader to 
copy that paſſage of his _— The Perſian hiſto» 
rian, who died in 1456, expreſſes himſelf on this ſub- 
ject, in theſe, or ſuch like terms, | 


„% TimUR was informed, that there was upon the 
cc ſea-coalt a place exceeding ſtrong, built of hewn 
ſtone, ſurrounded by the ſea on three ſides, and on 
that of the land by a deep dich, all built with lime, 
and cemented from the top to the bottom ; that 
there was a great number of Europeans within it; 
that it was called Iſinir or Smyrna; that the Greeks 
& looked upon it as an holy place; and perſons re- 
&« ſorted thither from remote countries in pilgrimage 
«© with great devotion, who there offered up their 
* yows, and brought their alms; that there was near 
ge jt, about the diſtance of an horſe's courſe, another 
4 fortreſs upon the ridge of a mountain, called alſo 
4% Iſmir, but poſſeſſed by Muſulmen. who were con- 
4c tinually at war with thoſe of the other place, on ac- 
& count of their difference in religion; and as the 
4% Smyrna of the Chriſtians was ſurrounded by the ſea 
66 on three ſides, they were relicved from Europe by 
& ſea, and had — cloaths, arms, and all other 
& neceſſaries brought them that way. And as this 
ie place was leated in the fartheſt part of the frontiers 
44 of Aſia, and the country of the Muſulmen, the 
«& Greeks carried on from thence a cruel war, and de- 
cc fended the place, as being of the utmoſt conlequence 
& to them; that it had never been taken by any Mu- 
& ſulman prince, nor ever paid tribute to any body ; 
4c that Amurath, the father of Bajazet, had taken the 
ce field ſeveral times at the head of a mighty army with» 
« out being able to his point, and that Bajazet 
4c himſelf had kept it = ane for ſeven years toge» 
c ther, without 2 any progreſs in it ; that this 
& place infeſted the Muſulmen exceedingly, and no- 
& thing was to be ſeen but ſlaughter and ſtreams af 
& blood flowing contigually into the fea like tors 
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«© Waren Timur was informed of the ſtate of Smyr- 
na, his zeal for religion perſuaded him that it was 
his duty to deliver the Muſulmen from trouble by 
entirely deſtroying their enemies. He detached: 
thither the Mirza Pirmzhemet Gmarchoicz, the Emir 
Check Nouredden, and others, with orders, firſt to 
ſummon them by an embaſſador to embrace the 
Muſulman religion, (for ſuch is Mahomet's order ;) 
that if they ſhould be happy enough to dv ſo, his 
pleaſure was that they ſhould be kindly treated, and 
that they ſhould give him notice of it, in order that 
he might beſtow his favours upon them ; that if 
their obſtinacy ſhould ſoften, and whillt they deſir- 
ed to continue Chriſtians, would ſubmit to pay tri- 
bute, they ſhonld regulate the ſum with them and 
receive it ; but if, unhappily for them, they ſhould 
dare to ſtand upon their defence, they ſhould put 
them all to the ſword. 

« TRE Mirza and the Emirs obeyed immediately, 
and coming before Smyrna, ſent an embaſlador to 
invite the inhabitants to turn Muſulmen, uſing 
threats as well as promiſes for that purpoſe ; but as 
they were predeſtinated to deſtruction, both were 
uſeleſs ; and Mahmouy, the governor of the place, 
had ſent to demand ſuccour of all the princes of Eu- 
rope, fo that he had got together a great number of 
the braveſt chriſtian captains, or rather a company of 
mad devils, who erected magazines there, and ſup- 
plied it with ammunition and proviſions. 

„Ou generals gave advice thereof to the court, 
and Timur, upon the news, reſolved to go thither 
in perſon. He left his baggage at the foot of the 
mountain of Tire ; and though it was winter, and 
the weather exceeding rainy, he would needs mount 
on horſeback, that the merit of this religious war 
might be aſcribed to him, and march on that fide, 
He arrived there on Saturday the 6th of Jumazyule - 
vel an. 805. at the head of his army, and ſent or- 
ders to the Mirza Mehemet Sultan, who was in win- 


ce ter quarters at Magniſcab, to advance and poſt him» 
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te ſelf before Smyrna. The like orders were ſent to 
C Meraſmiren-Chuh and Bonleen, as allo to the Emir 
“ Gehan-chah and others. At Timur's arrival before 
&« the place, they beat all their drums and kettle 
« drums, and the whole amy ſet up a great ſhout, 
« The place was immediately attacked on the land 
& ſide, and every general cariied on the ſap over a- 
« painſt his poſt. and prepared engines and battering 
& rams for the aſſault. They ſhot arrows and threw 
“e pots of wildfire upon the gates of the caſtle ; the 
ce Emir Chamelec cauſed likeways great ſcaffolds with 
ce three feet to be erected in the middle of the water 
cc near one another, over which they threw great 
& planks, and from the two ſides of the caſtle to the 
ic place where the feet of the ſcaffolding touched up- 
& on the land, they made a plain even way, and ſo 
ce firm, that the ſoldiers might boldly ſtand and walk 
ce on them, without fearing their breaking down, and 
&« fight there as well as if they had been upon land. 
« This being finiſhed, the Muſulmen took their buck- 
4 lers, and got up on the lcaffolds, aſſaulting the 
ec caſtle from thence ; and the way being thus ſhut 
cc up on the ſide of the (ea, it was impoſſible for any 
ce body whatever to ſuccour the beſieged. 

& IN the mean time the Mirzas, Mchemmed ſultan, 
& and Miranchah arrived, having left their baggage 
& at Magni- ſiah, under the care of the Emir Chamſed- 
& din-Abbas: this reinforcement was of great ſervice 
ce jn forwarding the ſiege, for Timur gave orders for 
ce the general ailault. The Emir of Loumans and co- 
&« Jonels of HEzarts, with their troops advanced to it. 
cc each on the ſide where he was wetted, and the aſ- 
& fault laſted from morning till evening, and from 
ce the evening till morning, the brave men on both 
cc ſides performing actions of wonderful vigour. If 
cc the attack was obſtinate and reſolute, the defence 
6 was equal to it, and no body had time to reſt a 
c moment; the engines and battering rams beat down 
ce the walls and towers, and the beſieged (till undaunt- 
« ed, were continually throwing pots of naphta, 
Þ « wildfire, 
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yr wildfire, and - ſhowers of ſtones and arrows from ö 


engines as well as bows, without the leaſt inter- 
miſſion. f IVEY 


„ At this while the rain was fo exceſſive, that it 


looked as if the univerſe was going to be over- 


whelmed with a ſecond deluge ; yet notwithſtand- 


ing this prodigious ſtorm, the indefatigable Timur 
was every moment giving orders to his generals, and 
encouraging his ſoldiers in perſon. After the min- 
ers had finiſhed their works, and propped up the 
baſtions and courtines with ſtones, they filled the 
mines with faicines and faggots dipped in naphta 
and ſet fire to them, upon which «41 walls were 
thrown down at once, and ſeveral of the beſieged 
fell trom the top of them, and were killed. The 
Muſulmen forced them word in hand to quit the 
breaches that they defended, and made their way in- 
to Smyrna, crying out victory, and praiſing God 
to whom they offered the heads of all their enemies 
by way of thank(piving for their ſucceſs. Very few 
of thoſe eſcaped who had thrown themſelves into 
the ſea, and were ſwimming to the ſhips that lay off, 
great numbers of them being drowned in the at- 
tempt. After they had put the people of Smyrna to 
the ſword, they demoliſhed the buildings both of 
the town and caſtle, and threw the materials, the 
bricks, arms and goods, into the ſea. : 
&« SOME great ſhips called caracas came from cer- 
tain parts of Europe ; theſe had two maſts at leaſt 
and were well provided with ſoldiers and arms on 
board to ſuccour thoſe of Smyrna. When they drew 
near the port, and ſaw no marks either of the town 
or caſtle, they were ſtartled and ſtopped their courſe, 
Timur gave orders to throw the heads of ſome of the 
Chriſtians on board theſe ſhips, and the throwers 
of wildfire having executed his orders, ſeveral heads 
fell into the very ſhips. The ſeamen knowing 
- 20 of — re tacked about and re- 
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Tars is Cherefeddin's relation of what paſſed at the 
fiege of Smyrna. Tis plain from thence, that what 
he lays of the pilgrimages made by the Chriſtians to 
that city, whither, he ſays, they brought alms, is to 
be underſtood of Jeruſalem, which name the knights 
were called by. The ſuccour which thole of Smyrna 
ſent to get in Europe, from whence they received a 
number of brave captains, or rather a company of 
mad devils, all this deſcription repreſents the gallant 
defence made by the knights. The author has not 
forgot the great carrack of the order, and when he 
treats the knights as ſea-faring men, it is plain that 
he means thole of Rhodes. Yet after all, they were 
unable as we have ſeen, to reſiſt the efforts of Ta- 
merlane. | | | 

THAT barbarian, as his cuſtom was, ſlaughtered 
all the inhabitants, and demoliſhed the place. He 
acted in this cruel manner, purpoſely to intimidate 
ſuch as ſhould refuſe to open their gates to him. When- 
ever he laid ſiege to any town, they always planted 
the firſt day a white ſtandard upon his tent, to ſhew 
that he was diſpoſed to uſe clemency tothoſe that ſhould 
ſurrender immediately. The day following, that ſignal 
was of a red colour, to ſignify that he would have 
blood, and that the lives of the governor and thoſe prin- 
cipal officers of the garriſon mult pay for their not ſur- 
rendering on the firlt ſummons. But the third day 
they planted a black ſtandard, to declare, that whether 
the place was carried by ſtorm, or made a voluntary 
ſurrender, every body was put to death, and the town 
entirely deſtroyed. Notwithſtanding all the precauti- 
ons that his cruelty made him take, ſeveral knights, 
and a conſiderable number of the foldiers made 
their eſcape; upon the town's being taken, by throw- 
ing themſelves into the ſea, and ſwimming to the 
thips that were come to throw ſuccours into the 
place. | 


TAMERLANE whom we may conſider as another 
Attila, and as a ſcourge of God, after filling Aſia 
Minor with blood, had a deſign to paſs over into Eu 


Tope, 
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rope, and extend his conqueſts as far as the pillars of 
Hercules; to croſs afterwards the ſtreights of Gibral- 
tar, and after reducing Africa, to return by the way 
of Egypt into his own dominions. But as he was 
making preparations proportionable to ſo vaſt a pro- 
ject, he received advice that a king of India, whole 
name hiſtorians do not mention, had fallen into Per- 
ſia, ravaged a great part of the country, and taken 
Cheri, one of the principal cities of that kingdom, 


where Tamerlane's treaſure was kept, which now be» 


came the prey of this other barbarian. 

Tus proud Tartar, who fancied himſelf ſuperior to 
all the monarchs of the world, and perhaps even to for- 
tune, and the condition of human nature itſelf, fell 
into a rage at the news. He marched immediately a- 
gainſt that prince, reſolving to cut him to pieces; but 


after ſeveral engagements and trials of his forces, find- _ 


ing he had to do with a prince as powerful and as 
great a captain as himſelf, and feeling himſelf likewiſe 
advanced in years, he thought proper to make peace 
with his enemy, which he did, and retire into his on 
territories to Samarchand, where he died a little while 
after, which was occaſioned by his having given too 
great a looſe to wine and women. Other hiſtorians 
pretend that he died upon the road to China. His ſons 
divided his empire between them, but ſoon fell into 
diſſentions, which gave Bajazet's children an oppor- 
tunity of recovering their father's dominions. Thele 
were four in number, viz. Joſhua, Muſulman or Cala- 
pin, Moles and Mahomet. Theſe four princes reigns 
ed ſucceſſively one after another : the three firlt came 
to a violent end; Mahomet ſurvived the reſt, and ſe· 
veral hiſtorians of that nation, without taking notice 
of his brothers, rank him as the immediate ſucceſſor to 
Bajazet. : | 

 WuiLsT theſe civil wars Jaſted, and theſe infidel 
princes diſputed the empire in their ſeveral turns, the 
grand maſter made his advantage of their diviſions; 
and to provide for the better ſecurity of the iſles be- 
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longing to the order, particularly of that of Langos, 
he formed a project for taking an old caſtle ſituated on 
the main land twelve miles from that iſland in the 
gulph of Ceramis, and upon the ruins, as they ſay, of 
Halicarnaſſus, the capital city of Caria, a town fame- 
ous for the magnificent tomb that queen Artemiſia an- 
tiently erected for _ Mauſolus her husband. This 
place was not leſs illuſtrious in antiquity for the birth 
of the Greek hiſtorian Herodotus, and Dionyſius fir- 
named Halicarnaſſæus. The grand maſter went him- 
{elf on board his fleet, coaſted along Caria, landed in 
the gulph, entered in the port with a ſouth-weſt wind, 
landed his troops, ſurpriſed and attacked a garriſon f 
Tartars, which Tamerlane had left in the place, and 
made himſelf maſter of it; but finding it weak, he re- 
ſolved to raiſe another, which he built upon a rock, 
on the point of a peninſula that jutted out into the ſea: 
He named it the caſtle of St. Peter, and the Turks call- 
ed it afterwards Bidrou, ſtrengthening it with all the 
fortifications that art could invent ; the walls were 
very high, and there were port-holes or openings in 
them at certain diſtances, ſupplied with cannon, which 
kept the enemies ſhips at a diſtance. The place was 
ſtill Better fortified on the land fide, and beſides the 
height and thickneſs of the walls, the entrance of it 
was defended by bulwarks and baſtions, and 'tis pre- 
tended that ſeven gates mult be paſſed thro', before 
there was any getting into the body of the place. 
There was an inſcription over the laſt of them, in theſe 
words of the plalmiſt, * Niſi Dominus zdificaverit ci- 
« yitatem, fruſtra vigilat qui cuſtodit eam, to ſignify, 
that the ſtrongeſt garrilons cannot preſerve a place 
which is not built in the name and for the glory of the 
Lord. Whey the fortrels was in a condition of defence, 
the grand maſter made them hollow and enlarge the 
ditches about it, 10 as to let the ſea water into them, 
and he always kept a certain number of brigantives, 
barks and feluccas, which upon the leaſt ſignal, in 
concert-with the gallies of Lango and Rhodes, block- 


the 
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the Corſairs from entering it; and the caſtle on the land 


fide ſerved as a place of refuge to ſuch chriſtian ſlaves 
of the neighbouring countries as could find means 
to eſcape out of the priſons aud chains of the in- 
fidels. 

THE grand maſter's care was not confined to the 
bare preſervation of the iſles of the order; he equally 
concerned himſelf in the defence of all the chriſtian 
ſtates in the Eaſt : he was a fort of general in ordi- 
nary to them. The ille of Cyprus particularly, which 
is ſituated near Rhodes, owed its pretervation entirely 
to the fleets and forces of the knights. But if their 
valour kept the infidels at a diſtance from it, all the 
prudence and skill of the grand maſter could not guard 
againſt and prevent the ill cit-&s of the liitle courage 
and daſtardly ipirit of the Cypriots. a naiion etteminat- 
* luxury and voluptuouſneſs, which tho” they pro- 
feſſed the chriſtian religon, (till facrificed in reality to 
the goddels of pleature, the antient tutclar divinity of 
the iſland in the times of paganiim. _ ; 

PETER of Luſignan was reigning in the iſland at 
that time. Some important affairs calling him to Italy, 
he, before his ſetting out, left the government of his 
kingdom to the count of Rohas or Rohais ; ſo they 
then called the county of Edeſſa, of which however 
he was only the titular lord, ſince the conqueſt made 
of it by the infidels. The regent, in the king's ab- 
ſence, debauched the queen, as they pretend, and in 
concert with her, took mealures to deprive him of his 
crown: *twas almoſt impoſſible for them to have car- 
ried their iniquity higher. The king having advice of 
their ill deſigns, by an expreſs ſecretly diſpatched to 
him by a lord whole name was Viſconti, returned 
home immediately, cauſed the traitor to be ſeized, and 
delivered him into the hands of juſtice to be puniſhed 
according to the rigour of the law... But as the laws 
in that effeminate nation had ſcarce any vigour at all, 
the judges beirg corrupted by the queen's credit and 
her adulterer's preſents, pronounced him innocent, and 
Viſconti was condemned as a ſlanderer to perpetual 

baniſhment 
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baniſhment. The king, enraged at a ſentence that 
diſhonoured him, changed from a wile and moderate 
prince, to be a furious and cruel tyrant ; and in order 
to revenge himſelf, fell upon all his ſubjects without di- 
ſtinction. He loaded them with irons, confiſcated 
their goods, raviſhed the honour of their wives and 
daughters, and even abandoned them to the miniſters 
of his tyranny upon the (lighteſt pretences ; and the 
leaſt iuſpicion of rebellion was the ſame thing as if the 
criminal had been found guilty, who was immediately 
hurricd away to puniſhment. 

Tas common priſons not being ſufficient to hold 
the great number of unhappy wretches whom he cauſ- 
ed to be ſeized every day, he ordered a new one to be 
built in the middle of the public ſquare ; and from the 
molt refined vengeance, forced even perſons of quality 
of both ſexes to work at it, and aſſiſt the maſons. In 
this number of perſons born for ſlavery, there hap- 
pened to be a woman of ſpirit, who tried to engage 
them to throw off ſo deteſtable a yoke. To gain her 
point, ſhe, who was a gentlewoman born, and of one 
of the beſt families in the iſland, under pretence of 
walking with greater cale under the burdens ſhe was 
forced to carry, tucked up her petticoats and ſhift a- 
bove her knees, and continued ſo till the king, who 
came regularly every day to ſee his workmen, appear- 
ed with all his court about him: as ſoon as ſhe faw 
him, ſhe let down her petticoats, but when he was 
gone by, ſhe tucked them up again. Some perſons, 


ſcandalized at this breach of modeſty, demanding of her 


why ſhe veiled her nakedneſs before the king only, 
« Becaule, ſays ſhe, women are got ſo ſcrupulous be- 
fore one another on that head * ; and as to you there 
66 is not any one among you that ſeems to have any 
c thing of the man in him but the king.“ This re- 
proach raiſed a violent indignation in the Cypriots : 
they were aſhamed of their own weaknels and cowar- 
dice, and fcll immediately upon the king and flew him, 

Vo L. II. : 1 . They | 
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They gave the crown to Petrin or Peter II his bn, a l of i 
young child, who was ſtill under the direction of a go- rid 


vernor, and put the regency of the kingdom into the he 
hands of James de Luſignan, a prince of the blood, and cra 
the child's uncle. tel 

Tuls prince, at his acceſſion to the government of ca 


the kingdom, or as others lay, at the young king's 
coronation, made a noble feaſt : a great number of 
Venetian and Genoele noblemen were at this royal en- 
tertainment. Thele ſtrangers diſputed for precedence, 
but by the regent's credit it was decided that day in 
favour of the Venetians. The Genoꝛſe, in order to re- 
venge them/clves, reſolved to carry it by force, and a- 
greed together to come the next day to the palace with 
arms concealed under their cloaks. The regent hav- 
ing notice of their plot, ordered eight noble Genoeſe, 
who were walking in the hall of the palace, to be 
thrown out of the windows: and io make the a ſe 
{till more odious, they pretend, that thele noble- 
men were entirely ignorant of the deſign of their 
countrymen. 
Inis news being carried to Genoa, the ſenate, to 
revenge the barbarous outrage. lent a ſtrong fleet to 
Cyprus, with fourteen thoutand land forces on board, 
under the command of Peter Fregoſe. The Genoeſe 
ravaged the iſland. beſieged and took Famaguſta, and 
ſeized upon the regent, who was carried ignominiouſly 
with the princeis his wife to Genoa. and ſhut up in 
priſon. He continued there till the young king his 
nephew's death, who leaving no iſſue, he became his 
heir. The Genoele in this junRure let him at liberty, 
but fold it him very dear; and before they ſuffered him 
to embark, in order to return to his dominions, they 
obliged him to make them a ceſſion of the city of Fa- 
maguſta, to be enjoyed by them in abſolute ſovereignty, 
and to ſubmit to pay them an annual tribute of ten 
thouland ducats. F 
James, to gain his liberty and crown, ſigned the 
treaty, reſolving to give it one day ſuch an explanati- 
on as ſhould be fuitable to his intereſt, The (x * 
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of his affairs did not allow him, during his life, to get 
rid of this vaſſalage. Janus his lon, lo called becaule 
he was born at Genoa, being brought up from his 
cradle in an hereditary hatred againſt he Gene, at- 
tempted to ſurpriſe the city of Famaguſta ; which oc- 
caſioned a war between that prince and the Genoele, 
Thole republicans had for a long time been torn to 
picces by the terrible difſen{ons that broke out be- 
tween the body of the nobility and the people, and 
had a litile before given up them{'clves to Charles VI. 
king of France, who had put John le Meingre, called 
marſhal de Boucicault, to command in Genoa, as go- 
vernoror viceroy. That lord, to oppole the deſigns 
of the king of Cyprus, ordered a fleet to be fittedout 
immediately, relolving to command it in perſon; and 
till this armament might be in a condition to let fail, 
he diſpatched away Anthony Grimaldi, knight of the 
order of St. John of ſeruſalem, with three gallies and 
ſome land forces, which entered the port of Famaguſta, 
without the leaſt oppoſition. 

BoVCcICAU LT, baving equipped ſeven great veſſels 
and nine pallies, ſet {ail for the Levant ; he landed 
firſt in the iſle of Rhodes, and was received by the 
grand maſter and the knights with all the honours due 
to his perſonal merit, and to the dignity of the prince 
he repreſented. The grand maſter lodged him in his 
own-palace, and entertained him ſeveral times in a 
caltle or banqueting-houſe ſeated on a riſing ground 
near the city. In the diſcourſes that paſſed between 
theſe two great men in private, the grand maſter re- 
preſented to the marſhal, that whatever pleaſure he had 
to ſee him in the iſle of Rhodes, he could not help 
being ſenſibly concerned at the occaſion that brought 
him thither with an army ; that the ifland of Cyprus 
lying in the neighdourhood of Paleſtine and Egypt, 
had always hitherto been a convenient place tor all the 
European fleets to put in at; that it was the ſtrongeſt 
bulwark the Chriſtians had then left in the Eaſt ; that 
he was going with his army to bring upon it all the 

ities that arc inſeparable from war; that he was 
word s 2 ; Even 
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even going to aſſiſt the Saracens, and facilitate their 
conqueſt of the iſland ; and then conjured him to ſuf- 
fer him to go over into Cyprus, being in hopes that 
God would bleis his voyage and intentions ; and he 
might perhaps be happy enough to reſtore peace and 
amity between the two nations. 

BoUcICAULT replied, that conqueſt was not fo 
much his buſineſs as the preſerving the rights of a re- 
public that had put it ſelf under the protection of the 
King his maſter ; that the king of Cyprus might have 
peace if he pleaſed, and would give over his enterpriſe 
on Famaguſta, and that as for himſelf, he had much 
rather turn his arms againſt the infidels, than em- 
ploy them againſt a chriſtian king, eſpecially againſt 
a prince whole illuſtrious houſe derived its original 
from France, 

THe grand maſter having got fo favourable an an- 
ſwer, ordered the admiral galley to be fitted out, and 
taking two others with him for a convoy, ſet fail for 
Cyprus. The marſhal not caring to remain idle dur- 
ing the grand maſter's voyage, went on board his fleet, 
thinking to ravage the country about Alexandretta, a 
City of Syria then called Leſcandelours or Scanderoon, 
ſituated twenty five leagues from Aleppo on the gulph 
of Lajazzo, in the midſt of ſome marſhes, and but a 
little diſtance from the ſea ; a Turkiſh prince was lord 
of it at that time. Boucicault landed his troops, which 
conſiited of 800 knights and eſquires, among which 
were the banners of the marſhal, of the ſeignior d'Acher, 
of the ſeignior of Chateau Morant, of meſſire William 
de Naillac, of the ſame name with the grand maſter; 
and thoſe likewiſe of the ſeigniors Chateauneuf and 
Puyos; he had about 3zooo men on board that little 
fleet in all. The lord of the country was then five 
great days journey from Alexandretta, and was en- 
camped on his frontiers to oppoſe his brother who dil- 
puted the ſeigniory with him. The marſhal taking 
advantage of his abſence, ordered the ſeignior of Cha- 
teau-Morant to attack the lower town, whilſt brother 
Lewis de Culan, who executed the office of camp-mar- 
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ſhal in this little army, guarded a narrow paſs that hin- 
dered any ſuccours trom being thrown into the place. 
The attack and defence were ſmart on both ſides; the 
Chriſtians were twice repulled, but returning the third 
time to the aſſault, carried what was called the lower 
town, that was inhabited chiefly by merchants. Every 
thing there was plundered, and their rich magazines 
amply rewarded the valour of the ſoldiers, whilſt at the 
faine time the marſhal's fleet made themſelves maſters of 
the port. The lord of Scanderoon having advice, that 
whilſt he was defending the entry of his country againſt 
his brother, the Chriſtians were on the point of taking 
bis capital, haſtened to the ſuccour of the place, which 
was much ſtraitned. He made ſeveral attempts to 
throw in ſuccour, but finding all the paſſes ſecured by 
the marſhal's troops, he had recourſe to treaty, a me- 
thod always moſt ſuitable to the weaker ſide, and ſent 
embaſſadors to the.marſhal to complain, that without 
having ever had any dilpute with the Genocie, and 
without any previous declaration of war, he had fallen 
upon his dominions, and there committed acts of hoſti- 
lity, which are never practiſed but between open and de- 
clared enemies. 

His ambaſſadors added, that how juſt ſoever the 
complaints of their maſter were, yet if the marſhal 
would withdraw his troops out of his territories, he 
was ready to enter into a ſtrict confederacy with him; 
and in caſe he came to a rupture with the king of Cy- 
prus, he would oblige himſelf to furniſh him all the 
neceſſary ſupplies for ſuſtaining that war in an iſland io 
remote from Genoa. | 

Tux marſhal liſtened to theſe propo als the more 
willingly, in that if he was obliged to make war in 
Cyprus, he might draw proviſions and other ſuccours 
from that country which lay near the iſlaud; and be- 
ſides he was afraid of making any ſtay on that coaſt, in 
2 ſeaſon when the air of Alexandretta was o very un- 
wholſom and dangerous, by reaion of the exhala.ions 
ariſing from the mai ſhes, when tho e who did not die 
putright, would be jure not to come off without 3 
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grievous fit of ſickneſs. Having therefore made his 
treaty with the lord of the country, and ſpent only 14 
days in the expedition, he re-embarked his troops, and 
ſtood off for the coaſt of the iſle of Cyprus, to haſten 
the grand maſter's negotiation, but he found the affair 
very much forwarded. 

"Thar prince having a conference with the king, 
made him ſenſible of the power of the Genoc e, and 
repreſented to him that he was not in a condition to 
make head againſt the forces of that republic; elpeci- 
ally when commanded by a general of the marſhal's ex- 
perience; that if he ſhould call the Venetians 10 his 
ſuccour, he would make his country the theatre of a 
bloody war; that he him{elf would be the victim of it; 
and that whoever would be victorious in war, he 
would have nothing left him but the choice of his ty- 
rants ; that he therefore adviſed him to adhere religi- 
ouſly to the treaty which the Genoele had made with 
the king his father, and not to trouble them in the 
poſſeſſion of Famaguſta, by which means he would in- 
tereſt them in the defence of the whole iſland, a- 
gainſt the enterpriſes of the ſultans of Egypt, who 
had ſeveral times attempted already to make themſelves 
maſters of it. f 

Tus repreſentation was not only founded upon good 
ſenſe and the wiſeſt politics, but being given from the 
grand maſter, was ſomething more than bare advice. 
The kings of Cyprus had for many years been ſup- 
ported meerly by the protection and ſuccours which 


they drew from Rhodes; and the prince then reigning 


could not reject the grand maſter's good offices and me- 
diation, without incurring the indignation of the 
whole order. The grand maſter indeed was at that 
time conſidered as the moſt powerful chriſtian prince 
in all the eaſt ; and the order never had braver offi- 
ters, nor a greater number of them. The convent 
was generally peopled with a thouſand knights; moſt 
of the iſles called Sporades depended on it, and the ſea 
was covered with their fleets. The Rhodian merchants 
under the protection and convoy of the veſſels 2 the 
Ht Ip order, 
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order, grew rich at the ſame time by their commerce: 
there was not a corſair that durſt venture near the (cas - 
of Lycia, and we may affirm, that the arms of the order 
was as terrible to the infidels, as its valour was gene- 
rally eſteemed by the princes of Chriſtendom ; ſo that 
t is leſs ſurprizing the king of Cyprus ſhould pay fo 
ſubmiſſive a deference to the grand malter's ſentiments, 
It was agreed between them, that the fiege of Fama- 
guſta ſhould be raiicd, and the king, by the grand 
maſter's mediaiion, had a conference with the mar- 
ſhal : but a difficuly ſtarted up, which had like 
to have ruined the negotiation before the treaty was 
ſigned. | 
The Genoeſe engaged Boucicault to inſiſt that the 
king of Cyprus ſhould re-imburie them the expence of 
the war, which they made amount to very conſiderable 


ſums. The king pretended on the contrary, that 


they ought to be ſatisfied that he had, out of regard to 
the grand maſter, been pleated io be content to raile the 
ſiege of a place which had belonged to his anceſtors 
for ſo many ages. and which he was on the point of 
reducing. Both ſides maintained their preienſions with 
equal ardour, and there was reaſon to apprehend that 
this a:ticle might break off the whole treaty ; but the 
grand maſter, who knew the importance and neceſſity 
of a peace, prevailed with the king of Cyprus to pay 
the Genoeſe 74.000 ducats ; and as the young prince 
was not maſter of ſuch a ſum, he got it lent him out 
of the treaſury of the order, which for ſecurity had the 
regal crown, with veſſcls of gold and ſilver, and precious 
ſtones, as a pawn, till the? money advanced ſhould be 
all paid. After the concluſion of this treaty, the grand 
yas we and the marſhal re-imbarked, but before they 
returned to Rhodes, they reiolved to ravage the coaſts 
of Syria and Paleſtine, which were then in the poſſeſſi. . 
on both of the Saracens, and the troops of Tamerlane. 
They landed on the coaſt of Tripoli, thinking to ſur 
prile the garriion and inhabitants of the place; but they 
found the ſhoredetended by above 15020 men, in which 


vumber were 609 cavalry, part of Tamerlane's wo 
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all dreſſed, ſays the hiſtorian of Boucicault, in fine yel- 
vet and clath of gold. * 5 
Tuo on the Chriſtians ſaw plainly that the infi- 
dels had notice of their deſign, and were prepared to 
receive them, yet they relolved to make a deicent up- 
on the coaſts of the Saracens, The marſhal put him- 
ſelf at their head with the grand maſter, who was at- 
tended by brother Raimond de Leſture, grand prior 
of Toulouſe, brother Peter de Beaufremont, hoſpitaller, 
and a great number of other knights of the order. 
Theſe knights, hurried on by their courage, and with- 
out waiting till the boats could put them on ſhore, 
threw themſelves up to the neck in the ſea, and ad- 
voanced boldly ſword in hand againſt the infidels ; and 
though the chriſtian troops made at moſt but 3000 men 
and the Saracens army was computed at 15,000, our 
knights, ſuſtained by the troops of Genoa, charged 


them ſo furiouſly, that the barbarians, not able to 


ſtand the attack, gave ground and fled, but rallied af- 
terwards at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, when their 
commanders drew them up in order of battle. There 
was no great likelihood that the Chriſtians ſhould with 
ſo ſmall force advance, and attack that great body of 
Saracens, which was likewiſe covered with hedges 
and defiles, and had the ſtrong city of Tripoli behind 
them. But the grand maſter and the marſhal could 
not bring themſelves, notwithſtanding the incquality 
of number, to re-embark without advancing nearer 
them; ſo that letting their ſoldiers take breath a while, 
they divided their little army into three bodies ; and 
taking care not to get at tos great a diſtance from the 


ſhore, for fear of being intercepted by the Saracens, - 


they march towards them, and attack them ſword in 
hand. They charge on both fides, and cloſe together 
in a moment; the combat grows bloody, and laſts for 
ſome time with fury; but the greateſt loſs falling up- 
on the infidels, they can no longer bear up againſ x 
efforts of theChriſtians ; they retire into gardens planted 
with fruit-trees, and fenced about with thick maten; 
but not thinking themſelves ſafe enough there, m 
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them run to the very city for refuge ; in a word, the 
whole body is broke, and the chriſtian generals meet 
with no enemy to reſiſt them. However, not having 
a ſufficient body of troops to form the ſiege of Tripoli, 
a place of great ſtrength, and defended by a garriſon 
numerous enough to take the field, the Chriſtians re- 
embarked ; but before they returned, the grand maſter 
and the marſhal, reſolved to make an attempt onBaruth, 
and try if they ſhould find the enemy on their guard, 
and prepared to receive them, 

BaRUTH, or Berytus, a town of Phœnicia, was at 
that time conſiderable on account of its commerce. Its 
harbour ſerved for a fort of ſtaple to all the merchan- 
dize carried from Egypt into Europe; and molt of the 
Chriſtian merchaats, and particularly the Venetians, 
had their counting-houſes and conſiderable magazines 
there. The Chriſtian fleet failing on in its courſe 
ſaw alight bark, called at that time Gripperio, coming 
out of the port of Baruth, and making all the fail it 
could to get out to ſea, and eſcape from the Chriſtians ; 
but a galley being ordered to purſue it, ſoon came up 
with it, and brought it back to the generals. The 
captain of this little veſſcl being examined according to 
the laws of war, about his condition and circumſtances, 
and the reaſons of his eagerneſs to avoid the Chriſtian 
fleet, he owned himſelf a Chriſtian and a Venetian, 
but did not care to ſay more. However, being threat- 
ned to be put to the rack, the fear of torture made 
kim confeſs, that he had been dilpatched by the Vene- 
tian general to all the ſea- ports of Phœnicia, Paleſtine _ 
and Egypt, to give the ſubjects of the ſuiltan of Egypt 
advice of the Chriſtians being at ſea, under the com- 
mand of the grand maſter of Rhodes and the governor 
of Genoa, in order that they might take the neceſſary 
ede againſt the enterpriles of their enemies. 

olt of the ſoldiers and officers of the fleet, enraged 
at the intelligence given them by this Venetian, were 
for throwing him into the fea, but were hindered by 
their generals, who continued firm in their reſolution 
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of keeping on their courſe and making a deſcent near 

Baruth. 

- AS the town was but poorly fortified, the inhabi- 
tants, upon the advice brought them by the Venetian, 
had carried off the beſt of their effects to the woods and 
mountains. This did not prevent the Chriſtians from 
landing ; and after plundering the town, 'they ſet it 
on fire, re-imbarked and failed towards Sayda, anci- 
ently called Sidon, another town of Phœnicia, 35 
miles from Baruth. They found the fame precautions 
there, viz. the port and ſhore lined with inhabitants 
all in arms, to the number of 10,000 men, The 
grand maſter and the marſhal, however, by help of 
the engines which they had on board, made their de- 
ſcent at the head of 200 men of arms and as many 
croſs-bow men, and were going to land the reſt of the 
troops, when they were ſurpriled by ſo violent ſtormy 
weather, and a contrary wind, that they could not 
continue their landing. The grand maſter and mar- 
ſhal aw themſelves by this means left with only 5 or 
600 men about them, deſtitute of ſuccours, and ex- 
poled to enemies vaſtly ſuperior in ſtrength, who 
might have cut them in pieces if they had known how 
to make their advantage of ſo favourable an oppor- 
tunity, 

The barbarians indeed advanced to. charge them, 
but the Chriſtians cloſing and keeping their ranks, made 
head againſt them on all ſides with ſo reſolute a coun- 
tenance, that they thought fit only to fight at adiſtance 
and incommode them withtheirarrows. The Chriſtians 
did the ſame, and the ſea, after a ſtorm of five hours, 
growing calm, they re-imbarked in fight of the infidels, 
be never durſt advance nearer than within bow ſhot 

them. — 


Tux fleet landed afterwards on the coaſt of Lidda, 


another town of Paleſtine, which the Greeks called 


anciently Dioſpolis, i, e. the city of Jupiter. This 
ace was ſituated in a plain, about a league north of 
matha; it was covered on one fide by a mountain, 
and. on the other by a wood. They landed there, not 
Ts _— 
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on the fide of the main ſea, but in a little creek or bay, 

which was defended by two towers. They ditcover- 

ed only zoco men, or thereabouts, who appeared and 

kept themſelves at a diſtance from the lea, ſceming to 

be afraid of them. The generals, in order to recon- 

noitre them, put ſome troops on ſhore, without any 

oppoſition being made to their landing, and upon the 

report of the principal officers, reſolved to attack the 
enemy next day. But tor fear leſt the barbarians aſ- 

liſted by the night, ſhould ſurpriſe the troops that were 
landed, they made them retire on board the fleet inthe 
evening The infidcls leeing the Chriſtians re-imbark- 

ing, and believing that their ſcouts had diſcovered the 
ambu cade, which they had laid between the town 
and the ſea, ſallied out fiom behind the mountain and 
the wood, to the number of above v, coo men, all of 
them word in hand, and ictting up a gicat ſhout, ad- 
vanced boldly iv the foot of the towers, and very 
brink of the tea Twas this precipitate eagerneſs of 
theirs to ſhew them cles, hich laved the Chriſtians, 
who would elie_bave been all cut off he next day, if 
they had, purluant to their generals defigu, marched 
to Lidda, and advanced into the f lain, where they muſt 
have been intercepted and jurrounded by an army that 
was ſo very nume ous, and 10 vaſtly ſuperior to their 
own. 

Tux grand maſter and the marſhal ſeeing the ſeaſon 
advauced, and that there was nothing to be done a- 
long the coalt, took leave of one another, the grand 
maſter returning to Rhodes, and the marſhal ſaili 
for Famaguſta, where, upon his arrival, he gave the 
neceſſary orders for the ſecurity of the place. He 
ſtay ed but a few days there, and then ſet out on his 
return for Italy; but before he made. for Genoa, he 
touched at the ifle of Rhodes, to thank the grand ma- 
ſer and the order, for their pood offices towards him 
in the late treaty concluded with the king of Cyprus. 
The grand maſter treaied him nobly, ſtored his 
with proviſions and refreſhments, ard ſhewed him, 
before he embarked, the principal — of the 
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iſland, their garriſons, arms, and the magazines in each 
of them. "The marſhal admired particularly the port 
of Rhodes, which was fortified with two caſtles, well 
Provided with warlike engines that commanded the 
mouth of it, and filled with an infinite number of ſhips 
of war, merchant veſſels, gallies and galliots, faicks 
and felucca's, moſt of them equipped tor war, and 
making frequent returns with various prizes that the 
were continually taking from the infidels, and chiefly 
from the ſubjects of the ſultaus of Egypt. Thoſe 
barbarians could ſcarce venture any more out of the 
port of Alexandria, or fail in the ſeas of Cyprus and 
Lycia, without being ſnapped up by the knights of 
Rhodes. 

THe ſultan, though full of reſentment at theſe cap- 
tures, and the ſeveral deſcents which the grand ma- 
ſter had juſt made upon his coaſts, thought it yet more 
proper to make peace with the order, than to continue 
a war ſo prejudicial to his ſubjects: with this view he 
ſent an embaſſador to Rhodes. As the knights were 
on the point of entering into a league of Chriſtian prin- 
ces againſt the Turk, and it was not proper to have 
two ſuch mighty enemies to oppole at once, they re- 
ſolved to hear the lultan's miniſter. Commiſſioners 
were named to enter upon a negotiation, and peace 
was ſoon enough agreed upon, by reaſon of the dil; 
ſition there was in both parties to conclude it; but it 


was ealy enough to ſee that the grand maſter preſerib- 


ed the terms of the treaty. | 
NAILLAC, Who had always in view the ſpirit and 
main deſign for which his order was inſtituted, took 
care to have it ſtipulated, that in order to prevent the 
rofanations of infidels, he ſnould have leave to wall 
- the holy ſepulchre; that he might always keep fix 
knights in Jeruſalem who ſhould be exempted from all 
Carache, i. e. from all tribute; who might entertain 
other knights in their houſe, and ſuch pilgrims as 
ſhould come out of devotion to the holy city ; that 
the order might ranſom Chriſtian ſlaves either by pay- 
ing the ſame money that they colt their maſters, or by 


giving 
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giving a Saracen in exchange for a Chriſtian ; that 
there ſhould be a free commerce between the ſubjects 
of the order and thoſe of the ſultan, and that the grand 
maſter might keep conſuls at Jeruſalem, Rama and A- 
lexandria, to ſecure the Chriſtians from the exa*tions 
they were expoſed io in the territories of the inſidels: 
and in fine, that the ſhips of the order might export 
corn out of the ſultan's dominions. It was agreed 
likewile, that in caſe either party was for breaking the 
treaty, and beginning the war a-freſh, he ſhould be 
obliged to make a publick denunciation of it three 
months before, that both ſides might ſecure their effects 
before acts of hoſtility were begun: all which condi- 
tions are a demonſtration of the ſul:an's eagerneſs to 
make peace, and his tear of the power and forces of 
the knights. 

Bu r how numerous would the forces of this formĩ- 
dable body have been, had they not been divided by 
the unhappy ſchiſm which then infeſted the order as 
well as the univerſal church? We have already ob- 
ſerved, that there were two popes at the {ame time in 
the church, each of them having different nations un- 
der their authority, and two ſuperiors in the order in- 
dependent on each other. The convent of Rhodes, 
the knights in the eaſt, with thoſe of France, Caſtile, 
Scotland, and part of Germany, acknowledged the au- 
thority of the grand maſter, wo Mhered to Benedict 


XII. ſucceſſor to Clement VII. whilſt the popes that 


ſucceeded Urban VI. had, in order to retain the Arra- 
gonian, Italian, and Engliſh knights, as well as thoſs 
of the kingdoms of the north, Bohemia and Hungary, 
in their obedience. appointed Italian commanders to be 
their ſuperiors, under the title of licutenants of the 
grand maſterſhip ; and who, as if that great dignity 
was not already filled up, governed this part of the 
order without having the leaſt intercourſe with the 
grand maſter of Rhodes. *Tis eaſy to guels what pres» 
Judice ſuch a fatal diviſion muſt cauſe in that iſland, 
which faw its forces divided, and that for a long time 
received no contribution from the priories and com 
Vor. V. U mandries 
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mandries that had ſeparated themſelves from the Lody 
of the order. 

HarPPILY at this juncture the cardinals who adher- 
ed to both the poxes, excited by the zeal of moſt of 
the princes of Chriſtendom, agreed together to join 
their endeavours to aſſemble a general council ; and it 
being then uncertain which of the two rivals was the 
true pope, whether Peter de Luna, ſtil'd Benedict 
XIII. or Angelo Corrario, who had taken the name 
of Gregory XII. theſe cardinals reſolved to put a per- 
ſon into the chair of St. Peter, whoſe election ſhould be 
{o indiſputable, , that no Chriſtian could help acknow- 
ledging him for ſole and lawful head of the univerſal 
church. 

'Twas with this view that theſe cardinals had in all 
the conclaves held from the time of the death of Ur- 
ban VI. and Clement VII. ſubleribed to a formal 
inſtrument, whereby the perion who ſhould be elected 
out of their body, engaged himſelf for the fake of 
peace to renounce the popedom, which they called ac- 
cepting of the vote of ceſſion. But experience demon- 
{trated afterwards, that all thoſe whom they raiſed to 
that ſupreme dignity, thought themſelves, the moment 
they received the papal crown, diſpenſed from the pro- 
miſes they had made in order to attain it: and the com- 
petitors, by a tacit colluſion, agreed in nothing but in 
one point, which was never to agree upon any of the 
ſeveral expedients propoſed in order to bring about a 
reciprocal ceſſion. 

Tut fear oþeing this ſchiſm perpetuated in the 
church, determined the cardinals to call a general 
council in the city of Piſa in Italy. Scarce had a more 
;3lluſtrious, and withal a more numerous aſſembly 
been ſeen in any part of the Chriſtian world. There 
were preſent at it 22 cardinals, 4 patriarchs, 12 arch- 
biſhops in perſon, and 14 by their proxies, 80 biſhops, 
and the proxies of above 100; the grand maſter of 
Rhodes, accompanied with 16 commanders, the prior 
of the knights of the holy ſepulchre, and procurator of 
the Teutonic order; 87 abbots, in which number 


were 
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were the abbots, ſuperiors of the order of the Ciſtertians, 
of Grammont, of Camaldoli and Vallombroſa, with the 
proxies of the abbois general of the order of the Pre- 
monſtrants, and of St. Anthony of Vienna; the proxies 
of 200 other abbots; an infinite number of priors aud 
eccleſiaſties; the depatizs of the univeriicies of Paris, 
Thouloule, Orleans, Angers, Montpelier, Bologna, 
Florence, Cracow, Vienna, Prague, Cologue, O- 
ford and Cambridge; above 305 doctors in divinity 
and canon, lay; and the embaſſadors of the kings of 
France, England, Portugal. Bohemia, Sicily, Poland 
and Cyprus, of the dukes of Burgundy, Brabant, Lor- 
rain, Bavaria and Pomerania, of the marquis of Bran- 
denburg, the landgrave of Thuringia, and of alnolt all 
the princes of Germany. 
THals famous council was opened on Lady-day ; 
they fat ſeveral times, and after ſeveral 
citations had been made in vain to the 1479. 
two pretenders, who would never anſwer March 25. 
them, and all other formalities requiſite 
to be oblerved in cauſa majori, and in an affair of ſuch 
importance, the holy council proceeded at laſt to a de- 
finitive ſentence, declaring Peter de Luna and Angelo 
Corrario ſchiſmatics, and guilty of perjury and arti- 
fice, in order to impoſe on the faithful, and keep up 
the ſchiim which had diſtracted the church for ſo many 
years together, depriving them of the popedom, and 
allowing the cardinals to proceed to the election of a 
ſovereign pontiff: during which, the guard of the 
conclave was commiited to the grand maſter and his 
knights. | 
ALL the cardinals preſent in the council gave their 
votes unanimouſly for the cardinal. of Milan, who at 
his inauguration, and at the ceremony of his corunui- 
on, took the name of Alexander V. a perion iliu{tri- 
ous for his eminent piety and profound knowledge: 
2 equally to be wiſhed in all thoſe perſons ho 
Il that auguſt dignity, This pope was a Greek by 
birth, and of the iſle of Candia, but born of parents fo 
miſerably poor, that he was abandoned by then in his 
U 2 infancy, 
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infancy, inſomuch that he never knew of any he had: 
this made him ſay, after his advancement to the ponti- 
fical chair, that the church would, during his pontifi- 
cate, be ſecure from nepotiſm. This holy pope indeed 
made a more worthy uſe of his riches, employing 
them equally in relieving the poor, and in rewarding 
men of virtue and merit. Whatever joy the church 
in general expreſſed at the election of to pious a pope, 
and in expectation of its putting a final end to the 
ſchiſm, no body could be more affected with it than 
the grand maſter, who conſidered it as a means to re- 
unite all Chriſtian princes, and engage them in a league 
againſt the Turks. With this view, and to carry on 
this important negotiation, he made choice of brother 
Walter de Graſſy, prior of the church of Rhodes, and 
brother Lucius de Valines, grand marſhal, and ſent 
them as his embaſſadors, to moſt of the ſovereigus of 
Chriſtendom, to notify to them the pope's election. 
Their orders were to repreſent in his name the favour. 
ableneſs of the preſent juncture for making war upon 
the Turks ; that the throne of Bajazet had received a 
terrible ſhock by the fall of that prince, and by the 
victories of Tamerlane, and that they might make their 
advantage of the civil wars riſen up between the ſons of 
the turkiſh prince, who diſputed his ſucceſſton, and the 
weak remains of his empire. 

Tre grand maſter having acquainted the pope with 
the deſign of this embaſſy, received the praiſes due to 
his zeal on that account. The holy pontiff told him, 
that if they could carry their point in that affair, he 
would declare himſelf head of the league, and be at 
the chief expence of the expedition. At the ſame time 
he ſent a nuncio to Rhodes, to notify his election to 
brother Dominic of Germany, the grand maſter's lieu- 
tenant, and the council and convent of Rhodes. The 
pope, though the grand maſter was near his perſon, 
took this ſtep from a particular regard for the whole 
body of the order, which was always ſuppoſed to refide 
in the ifle of Rhodes, ; 

| THE 
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: THe pope, to put a final end to the particular (chiſm 
tie which had ſo long infeſted the order, iſſued out a bull 
fi. which he ordered his nuncio to publiſh over all Chri- 
ed ſtendom, wherein he declared that brother Philebert 
Ig de Naillac was the only lawful grand maſter of all the 
8 knights of the order of St. John of Jerutalem, enjoin- 
h ing, by virtue of the obedience they owed him, and 
, under pain of excommunication, all the religious 
c of the order, whether knights, chaplains, or ſerving 
u brothers, in what part of the world ſocver they might 
* reſide, to acknowledge him for their head and only 
e ſuperior. 

1 Ix conſequence of this bull, the grand maſter ſum- 
- moned a general chapter at Nice, which was after- 
ö wards tranſlated to Aix in Provence ; and in his ſum- 


mons, after repreſenting at large and in a moving man- 
ner, the evils which the ſchĩiſin had cauſed to the whole 
church in general, and to the order in particular, he 
orders all priors, and the four oldeſt commanders of 
each priory, to appear at at the chapter by the fiiſt of 
April, to take meaſures by concert for the reſtoring of 
diſcipline and the reformation of the order, in the head 
as well as in the members of it. 

Tut grand maſter was preparing to ſet out for this 
aſſembly, where his preſence was highly neceſſary, in 
order to extinguiſh the reinains of the {chilm, and re- 
ſtore a perfect union and harmony between all the 
knights : when the pope, who knew his merit, and 
the peculiar talent he had for negotiations, obliged 
him to undertake an embaſſy from him to the kings of 
France and England, who were then at war, to medi- 
ate a' good peace, or at leaſt a long truce between 
them. The grand maſter accepted this commiſſion the 
more willingly, becauſe he conſidered the peace be 
was going to treat of as a means to engage thoſe two 
powerful monaichs to join their forces againſt the infi- 
dels. But not to deprive the order by his abſence of 
the advantages that might be expected from the chap- 
ter, he allowed that auguſt aſſembly to chuſe three 
perſons to preſide there in his ſtead ; and the choice of 
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the members fell upon the brothers James Tivelly prior 

of Auvergne, Raimond de Leſture prior of Thoulouſe, 

and Philip de Langueglia prior of Lombardy. Inthis 

chapter ſeveral regulations were made, of very great con- 

ſequences relating as well to the reſponſions, which 

were payable out of the commandries into the common 

treaſury, as to the ill uſe which certain priors made 
of their authority. The treaſury had during the ſchiſin 

been deprived of all its dues and contributions ariſing 

from the commandries ſituated in England, Scotland, 

Arragon, and part of Germany ; in the kingdoms of 
the North, Bohemia, Hungary, and over all Italy; 
it was therefore ordered that viſitors ſhould be ſent in- 

to all theſe countries, to re-eſtabliſh the right of the 

order there: and the priors were exprelsly prohibited 

from ſeizing for the future, as ſome had done, in the 
commandries within their priories, upon the foreſts, 
rights of fiſhery, thoſe of mort-main and for-marriage, 
and in a word, upon all the ſeignioral rights which 
they had aſſumed to themſelves to the prejudice of the 
commanders ; and a ſtatute was made, that for the 
future, every commander, in order to enable him to 
pay his reſponſions the more eaſily, ſhould enjoy all 
the rights and profits of his commandry, without the 
prior's appropriating the leaſt part thereof to himſelf 
under any pretence whatever. They choſe likewiſe 
in this chapter an adminiſtrator of the treaſury, naming 
for that poſt brother Raimond de Leſture prior of Thou- 
louſe, and grand commander of Cyprus, a knight very 
zealous for the intereſt of his order, and well verſed 
in the direction and ordering of the public revenues. 

The order made choice of him, in hopes that he 

would find out an expedient to oblige the commanders 

of Italy and other countries, who had divided from 

the body of the order during the ſchiſm, to pay the 

arrears of their reſponſions, and continue them for the 

future, with the exactneſs which their profeſſion requir- 

ed them to obſerve, with reſpect to their ſtatutes and the 

orders of their ſuperiors. 
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Bo r unhappily the ſchiſm was not yet extinguiſhed, 
The council of Piſa, far from terminating that great 
affair, had only perplexed it the more. Benedict XIII. 
and Gregory XII. were indeed depoſed there, and 
they had choſen Alexander V. for their ſucceſſor ; but 
the two firſt refuſed to acknowledge the authority of 
the council, and each of them maintained his own e- 
lection with more obſtinacy than ever; fo that inſtead 
of two popes as they had before, they had now three, 
Theſe troubles which infeſted the church, ſerved as a 
$kreen to moſt of the commanders, who under a 
pretence of adhering to thole two antipopes, refuſed 
8 the grand maſter, and neglected to pay their 
reſponſions. 

Pore Alexander V. dying in the beginning of May 
atBologna, they were ſtrangely ſurpriſed and ſcandaliſed 
to ſee his place filled by cardinal Baltazar Coſſa, legate 
or rather tyrant of Bologna. He had been a pirate in 
his youth, and afterwards turned eccleſiaſtic, as think- 
ing it the beſt profeſſion for him to make his fortune. 
This change he made without deviating in the leaſt 
from his firſt way of life, and one would rather have 
taken him for a ſoldier than a man devoted to the ſer- 
vice of the altar. His relations procured him after- 
wards an archdeaconry in the church of Bologna; but 
finding that poſt too narrow for his ambition, he reſolv- 
ed to go to Rome; and 'tis ſaid, that when he ſet out 
on his journey to that capital of the Chriſtian world, 
his friends asking him whither he was going, I am 
« going, ſays he, to the popedom.” Boniface XI. 
ſucceſſor to Urban, and one of the popes who kept up 
the ſchiſm, made him his chamberlain ; a dignity in 
which he had amals'd immenſe wealth, by employing 
all the tricks and artifices of ſimony. But he did not 
labour for himſelf only, for he was obliged to account 
with Boniface, who was as greedy as himlelf in ſcrap. 

| ing 


In eujus electione multi ſcandaliſati funt, quia ut tyrannus 
rexiſſe Bononiam, & vitæ mundane deditus dicebatur. Gobillin, 
in Coſmod. ztatis 6, cap · 30. Bo 
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ing up riches, and who connived at his pilferings to 
ſhare the profits with him. Coſſa procured the legate- 
ſhip of Bologna from him, and a gublicau or farmer 
of the revenue made the moſt of it. They ſay that 
it was partly by his credit and intrigues, that afier the 
death of Boniface IX. and lanocent VII. his ſucceſſor, 
he got Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. depoled in 
the council of Piia, and Alexander V. elected, whole 
great age made him flatter himielf with the hopes of 
ſucceeding him in a little time. But death moving.with 
a ſlower pace than his ambition, he was ſuſpected of 


having got him poiloned in a doſe of phyſic. Theo- 


doric of Niem, who was his ſecretary. in his hiſtory of 
the (ſchiſm, repreſents him as a man polluted with ava- 
rice, cruelty, and the moſt abominable inconti- 
nency. However, as he was elected canonically, he 
was enthroned and adored by the name of John 
XXIII. | 

T+1s change of dignity did not make him alter his 
conduct; he was {till as looie as ever in his morals, 
always graſping at other people's wealth, and carrying 
on a ſordid traffic with the moſt holy thipgs. Sigit- 
mond the emperor, or only king of the Romans, whom 
we have had occaſion to mention before in quality of 
king of Hungary, in a conference which he had with 
this pope at Lodi, opened himſelf very freely in rela- 
tion to his irregularities, and preſſed him to put an end 
to the ſcandal he gave to the whole church by his ſi- 
mony. That prince had deſired this interview in order 
to engage the pope to call a general council. Beſides 
the benefit that might accrue from thence to the whole 
church, Sigiſmond who had always his own intereſt 
in view, and was as great a politician as he was an ill 
captain, not finding himſelf in a condition ſingly to 
ſupport the war, which the Turks were making upon 
him in his kingdom of Hungary, flattered himſelf with 
the hopes, that if he could but carry his point in ex- 
tinguiſhing the ſchiſm, he might find a way to unite 
all the chriſtian princes in a league againſt the infidels. 
With this view he careſſed John XXIII. perſuading 
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him that he would get him acknou ledged in a general 
council (by the condemnation of Benedict XIII. and 
Gregory XII.) for the (ole pope and paſtor of the uni- 
verlal church. But his real deſign, which indeed he 
kept to himlelf, and which was at laſt diſcovered by 
time only, always was to have all the three popes de- 
poſed, and a fourth elected, by the concurrence and 
votes of the cardinals of the three parties. Pope John 
who did not ſee thro' this fine political turn, and who 
ſtood in fear of the emperor, in order to keep mealures 
with him, called the council at Conſtance. Beſides 
the rooting out of the ſchiſm, which was the chief 
thing propoſed to be done in that auguſt aſſembly, they 
were likewile to ſet about reforming the church in 
its head and members, and to examine at the ſame 
time the doctrine of John Hus and Jerome of 2 
— had revived Wickliff's heretical opinions in Bo- 
emia. 

"Twas expected that the emperor's remonſtrances, 
and eſpecially the calling of a general council, would 
keep the pope or the officers of the apoſtolical cham- 
ber in ſome awe ; but it made no alteration in their 
conduct. The order of St. John ſuffered in a particu- 
lar manner upon that account: the pope, or ſuch as 
made uſe of his authority, in conſideration of a large 
ſum of money, iſſued out a bull, by which licence was 
given to a certain knight commander, who had made 
his vows, to renounce them, and to quit the habit of 
the order, and marry. The ſovereign pontiff at the 
ſame time cauſed the commandry, which that religi- 
ous enjoyed, to be reſigned to lim; and they ſay, 
he ſold it afterwards to a boy not fourteen years old, 
whom he diſpenſed with from taking the habit and 
making his vows. He carried thele ſoris of diſpenſati - 
ons ſtill farther, in favour of another child bui five years 
old, named Aloyſe or Alexis, natural fon to the king 
of Cyprus, whom he ſuffered, in conſideration of a rich 
commandry, which he fold to the king his father, to 


make the yows of the order at that age. 
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From the ſame principle of avarice, and without a- 
ny regard to the important ſervices done by the order 
to all Chriſtendom, he ſeized on all the priories and 
commandries that he heard were fallen vacant, and 
fold them afterwards to ſuch as offered molt money, 
ſo that the convent of Rhodes, or rather the whole 
order, was in danger of being utterly ruined by his 
avarice. 

TH1s was the occaſion of a letter which the coun- 
cil wrote to him in the ſtrongeſt as well as moſt mov- 
ing terms. In this letter they repreſented to him wich 
a generous liberty, that the knights, who reſided at 
Rhodes, and in the neighbouring iſles, were to ſigna- 
lize their zeal againſt the enemies of the faith, ſhed- 
ding their blood daily in the defence of the Chriſtians 
that went to viſit the holy places; that themſelves, as 
well as their predeceſſors, had, at entering into the or- 
der, founded ſeveral commandries out of their own 
patrimony. That moſt of the Chriſtian princes, edifi- 
ed with their zeal, had followed their example in 
making thoſe pious foundations; that his holinefs, by 
ſeizing on thoſe eſtates, or beſtowing them on his crea- 
tures, was going to deprive Rhudes of its gallant de- 
fenders, and the convent of the neceſſary ſupplies for 
its ſubſiſtence ; that the oldeſt knights had always 
looked upen thoſe commandriesas the juſt recompence 
of their ſervices, and the only means of relief in their 
old age; and that if he went on to deprive them there- 

of, they would ſoon ſee the iſle of Rhodes abandoned 
as a pre; to the infidels, and every knight unable to ſub- 
lift there any longer, ſeeking at laſt a refuge among his 
relations ; which could not fail of redounding to. the 
2 ſcandal of Chriſtendom, and the diſhonour of the 
oly ſee. 

Fox p as the pope was of his ſovereign power over 
all eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions, the juſt complains of the 
order, and his fear of the kyights laying them before 
the council, ſerved to counter-balance his avarice. He 
revoked the grant that he had made of the commandry 
of Cyprus in favour of the, baſtard W 
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but as he never did any favour or act of juſtice gratig, 
he could not bring himſelf to pay the king of Cyprus 
back the money that he had received in hand; the 
order was forced to re · imburſe it out of their own trea- 
ſury; and after the council, in order to get rid of this 
oppreſſion, had ſubmitted to ſuch hard conditions, he 
exacted ſix thouſand florins more from them in ready 
money, before he would iſſue out the brief of revoca- 
tion. 

Ws paſs over in ſilence other exceſſes of his, ſtill 
more ſhocking, which are mentioned by hiſtorians, 
and the very acts of the council, though it were indeed 
to be wiſhed they had drawn a veil over them. We 
ſhall only tay, that though the pontiff, out of regard to 
the emperor, had appointed the council to be held at 
Conſtance, an imperial city, ſituated between Suabia 
and Switzerland, he yet came thither with great reJuc- 
tance, as if he had fureboding apprehenſions of the fate 
that awaited him in that place. 

TIs faid, that when he was arrived near the city, 
viewing it with ſome concern from the top of a neigh- 
bouring mountain, he could not help ſaying, with an 
heavy ſmile, There is the hole where they catch 
« foxes.” But as he had gone too far to return back, 
he entered the place, attended by the cardinals and his 
whole court : he opened the council on the firſt day 
of November, and appointed the firſt ſeſſion to be held 
on the ſixteenth of the ſame month. There paſſed in 
this council things that will be ever memorable ; the 
proſecution and depoſing of two popes ; the voluntary 
or forced abdication of a third; the canonical and law- 
ful election of a fourth; the re-union of all the 
churches of the weſt under his obedience ; the execu» 
tion of John Hus, and Jerome of Prague ; the civil 
war that broke out on that occaſion in Bobemia; the 
various ſprings made uſe of to bring about ſuch great 
events; all this has been treated of by ſuch learned 
pens, that we ſhall only ſay, with zegard to the parti- 
cular deſign of our work, that after the depolinge 
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John XXII. the ceſſion of Gregory XII. and the con- 
demnation of Benedict XIII. when they were to fill 
the chair of St. Peter, the holy coancil, ia order to 
avoid the cabals fo uſual in the conclaves of the cardi- 
nals, and provide a worthy head for the univerſal 
church, ordered, in che fortieth ſeſſion, that for this 
once, and by conſent of the cardinals, fix eceloſiaſti - 
cal deputies, ont of cach of the fivenations which com - 
poſed that auguſt aſſ-mbly, ſhould be joined with them 
to make this important election. 


In fine, upon Thurlday the eleventh of November, 


fifty-eight electors gave their votes for Ocho Colonna, 
cardinal deacon of the title of St. George. a velo aureo, 
who in memory of St. Martin of Tours, whoie feaſt 
was kept that day, would be called Martin, and was 
the fifth of the name. This pope was deſcended from 
one of the molt noble houſes, not only of Italy but of 
all Chriſtendom, which has in various ages produced 
eat men and heioes of all characters. Such as have 
| ow deicended from this noble race, have, by their 
great actions, reflected back as much luſtre as ever 
they derived from their anceſters. | 
THe pope, afier the forty-fifth ſeſſion, diſmiſſed 
the fathers of the council on April 25th, with 
1418. the uiual ceremonies ; and thoſe prelates who 
had ſo long been kept at a diſtance from their 
reſpecti ve dioceſes, ſet out on their journey back with 
plealure. 1 he grand maſter would have been glad to 
have returned at the lame time to Rhodes; the neceſ- 
ſities of the order called him back, and he was invit- 
ed thither by the ardent wiſhes of all his knights, who 
had made ſeveral proceſſions and public prayers for 
his preſervation and return. But his zeal for the whole 
body of the order did not allow him to quit Europe ſo 
ſoon : all he could do was to ſend eighteen thouſand 
crowns out of his own purſe to Rhodes, in order to re- 
lieve the wants of the convent there, which, by the 
unhappy conſequences of the ſchiſm, was reduced to 
an extreme indigence. = 
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We have ſeen a little before, in the courſe of this 
hiſtory, that the fatal ſchilm, which had infeſted the 
church for above forty years, had occaſioned a like 
diviſion in the order of St. John, and that moſt of the 
European knights adhered to ſuch of the popes as their 
ſovereigns followed. The unanimous election of Mar- 
tia V. having put an end to theſe different parties a- 
mong chriſtian princes, the next buſineſ was to root 
them out likeways in the order, and re-unite to the ba- 
dy of it all the various members that had ſeparated 
themſelves from it, and particularly the Italian knights, 
who, notwithſtanding the decrees and particular ordi- 
nance of pope Alexander V. had, under pretence that 
Gregory XII. would not own the authority of the 
council of Piſa, perſevered in the obedience of that 
antipope, under the authorlty of the pretended lieute- 
nants of the maſterſhip. The grand maſter, after the 
voluntary ceſſion of Gregory XII. and the unanimous 
election of Martin V. conſidered that the molt impor- 
tant affair of his order would be to efface the leaſt foot - 
ſteps of this unhappy ſchiſm. 

But as he could not undertake any thing without 
the conſent and concurrence of the principal perſons 
of the order, he called an aſſembly of the priors, re- 
ceivers, and oldeſt commanders of France, Spain and 
Savoy, at Avignon. The grand maſter acquainted them 
with the reaſons of that particular convocation, and 
after various opinions nad been propoſed and debated, 
they agreed in one that ſuited the republican govern- 
ment of the order, which was, to call a general chap- 
ter at Rhodes, and ſummon the greateſt number of pri- 
ors and old commanders that could poſſibly be got to- 
gether to it; and withal to ſend a particular deputati- 
on to the priors of Lombardy, Venice, Rome and Piſa, 
who had been till then averſe to own the grand ma- 
ſter s authority, in order that their re- union to the 
entire body of the order might be authoriſed by the 
decrees of a general chapter; or clic that that auguſt 
aſſembly, in which the ſovereignty of the order was 

Vol. Il. X velted, 
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veſted, might decree ſuch penalties as they ſhould 
think proper, againſt the diiobedient and refractory. 

WITH this view they commiſſioned brother John 

de Patru, the conventual treaſurer, to go into Italy; 
and to authoriſe him with proper power, the grand 
maſter gave him the title of vifttor and corrector in 
the four priories above-mentioned : and his orders 
were to demand of them the re-eſtabliſhment of their 
reſpondents, which had not been paid ever fince the 
beginning of the chim. A propo'al of this nature, 
though undoubtedly juſt, was not without great diff- 
culties. The buſineis in queſtion was to levy a ſort 
of tribute or tax upon a ſet of men that had been bred 
for above forty years together in a ſpirit of indepen- 
dency. However, as thoie knights had adhered to 
the ltalian popes, only out of a notion, that they a- 
lone of all the competitors were the rightful tucceſſors 
of St. Peter, and had ſubmitted to them in the fince- 
rity of their heart; theie, as ſoon as they had account 
of the voluntary ceſſion of Gregory XII. and the una- 
nimous election of Martin V. readily acknowledged 
this laſt pontiff; and from the ſame diſpoſition, recciv- 
ed the viſitor with reſpet, making proteſtations of 
their filial obedience to the grand malter, and promil+ 
ing to coine to Rhodes to the general chapter, in or- 
der to receive its decrees in perſon, and conform them- 
ſelves to them in every article. 

THe priors of Capua and Barletta, the commanders 
of St. Euphemia, Venuſia, Naples, and St. Stephen de 
Monopoli, and all the knights of the kingdom of 
Naples, excited by their example, diſpatched the che- 
valier de la Porte to the grand maſter, with a letter 
drawn up in the form of a legal inſtrument, wherein 
they acknowledged him for their lawful ſuperior, and 
demanded with carneſtnels to be received immediately 
into an union with the body of the order, from which 
they iaid they had been ſeparated by the misfortune of 
the times. 

Takix deputy met with the grand maſter at Bo- 
logna. That brave old man, notwithſtauding his great 
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age, and the fatignes he muſt neceſſarily paſs through 

in ſuch continual voyages, had come to Florence to 

confer with the pope, in order to find out an expedient 

to engage the moſt potent Chriſtian princes in a league 

againſt the ſons of Bajazet, who began to make them. 
ſelves formidable; and after having taken leave of the 
pomiff, he went to Bologna, where the envoy from 
Naples met him. The grand maſter was greatly pleal- 
ed to ſee all his order united at laſt together, and in- 
formed with the ſame ſpirit of Ubmiſcon and obedi- 
ence. His anſwer to the Neapolitan knights was, that 
now he had received ſuch a declaration of their ſubmiſ- 
fion and re-union with the body of the order, he had 
nothing more to wiſh for before he died; that he in- 
vited them to come to the general chapter that was to 
be held at Rhodes on the eighth of September that very 
year; and that in order to prepare the matters which 
were to be treated of in that place, it would be proper 
for them to meet him at Ancona, to deliberate toge- 
ther about them in an aſſembly which he would hold 
there before the end of March. 

Tus bailiffs, the priors, and the principal command- 
ers of Italy, did not fail to come to the aſſembly. Bro- 
ther John Pignatelli, commander of St. Stephen of 
Monopoli, was the only perſon, who, though expreſsly 
ſummoned, neglected to appear there. The grand 
waſter was at firſt of opinion to take no notice of the 
only perſon that proved refractory to his orders: he 
faw plainly that it was the dregs, and a tort of I-aven 
of the lame rebellious ſpirit that had cauſed ſuch a de- 
ſtructive ſchilm in the order; but as he was for ex- 
tinguiſhing even the leaſt ſparks of it, he ordered him 
to be ſummoned a ſecond time to appear before him, 
allowing him only to the fifteenth of April for that 
purpoſe. The commander perſiſted in an obſtinate ſi- 
lence ; and the grand maſter was forced to ſend him 
a third ſummons, enjoining hin»upon his obedience to 
come to Rhodes within five months, on pain of being 


degraded from the order, and deprived of his com- 
mandry, He peiſiſted even ſome time longer in lis | 
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diſobedience; but ſeeing preparations made for exe» 
cuting the grand maſter's orders againſt him, he made 
his ſubmiſſion and returned to his duty. The next 
thing the aſſembly applied themſelves to, was to reltore 
the regular diſcipline in all the provinces of Italy: ſe- 
veral very neceſſary regulations were there made ; 
what was lels urgent was put off to the general chap- 
ter, and every body prepared to ſet out immediately 
tor Rhodes. 

Tae grand maſter embarked ſoon after, and arrived 
ſafe at Rhodes towards the end of July, where he was 
received with univerfal joy, and with that tender re- 
{pet which a great merit, ſupported by a great dignity, 
always inſpires. The people in particular, to whom he 
was a father rather than a prince, made bonfires on the 
Gay of his return, which was kept as a general feaſt all 
over the iſland, The grand maſter's firſt care was to 
examine into the ſtate of the magazines ; and finding 
that the badneſs of the laſt harveſt had raiſed the price 
of corn, he ſent ſhips immediately to ſeveral ports of 
Italy, to fetch corn of all forts from thence, which 
brought back plenty into his territories. 

THis great man afterwards opened the general 
chapter. There had not for a conſiderable time been 
held any one ſo remarkable, either for the number of 
perſons that compoſed it, or for the importance of the 
matters there treated of. Here appeared for the firſt 
time molt of the knights that had been before engaged 
in the ſchilm, and had inſenſibly, though with good 
intentions, tranſgreſſed the bounds of their duty. The 
all returned to it : the priors and bailiffs of Italy, Eng- 
land, the kingdoms of the North, Bohemia, Hungary 
and Arragon, made a folemn recognition of the grand 
maſter as their head and only ſuperior : the ſchiſm was 
never mentioned but with deteſtation: the knights, 
who had been under different obediences in order to 
celebrate their re-union, embraced one another with 
joy; and both conſidering it as the reſult of the grand 
maſter's wiſdom, ſtrove to gueſs at his intentions, and 
anticipate them by conforming themſelves to 1 

. ; The 
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The great and only object they all had in view was: 
the glory of God, and the defence of their fellow 
. ſo that before the chapter broke up, he 
eaſily got ſeveral decrees paſſed, very neceſſary for the 
re-eltabliſhment of dilcipline, and the regulation of 
the revenues of the order. He {ent the records of this 
chapter to the pope, who ratiſi⸗d them by his authori- 
ty. 'Twas the ſcal which that wile pontiff put to the 
peace and union of the order; and it was likeways 
the laſt tran action that paſſed under the government 
of this grand maſter. It looked as if he waited only 
for the news of it, in order to quit life with great- 
er ſatisfaction He fell ill a little while after 

he had received the pope's brief, and without 1421. 
any preparation but that of an holy Life, end- 2 
ed his days with a tranquility that may be confidered as 
2 preiage of the felicity which heaven deſigned for him. 
His place was filled by brother Anthony 

Fluvian, or de la Riviere, of the priory ANTRONY 
of Catalonia, ſtandard - bearer of the or- FLuvian. 
der, and grand prior of Cyprus, or great 

eonſervator and lieutenant to his predeceſſor. The 
peace which the order had enjoyed in the laſt years of 
the maſterſhip of Naillac, was interrupted by ſeveral 
enterpriſes of the inſidels; and the knights ſaw them» 
ſelves ſucceſſively attacked by the Turks of Aſia, and 
by the Saracens of Egypt. 

Wr have ſeen in the beginning of this book, in what 
manner the Ottoman power had like to have been en- 
tirely deſtroyed by the valour and good fortune of Ta- 
merlane, and the captivity and death of Bajazet. This 
laſt prince left four ſons, Lia or Joſhua, Muſa or Mu- 
ſulman, Moſes and Mahomet. Joſhua, after Tamer- 
lane's death, recovered Burſa from the Moguls, and 
would have made a greater progreſs. had he not been 
obliged to turn his arms againſt Muſulman, who, ſup- 
ported by a body of troops, which the emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople furniſhed him with, advances againſt his. 
brother, attacks, beats, takes him-priſoner, and cauſes 


him to be ſtrangled. Moſes, who ſeemed only to wait 
the 
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the ſucce of this civil war, before he declared him. 
ſelf, appears upon the ſtage with a ſtrong army, eizs 
on Adrianople, and offers battle to his brother, but was 
betrayed by the Bulgarians in his army, who deſcrted 
him in the heat of the engagement. Moſes knowing 
very well the fate allotted to the vanquiſhed, flies and 
gets into Adrianople, relerving himſelf for another oc- 
caſion. He gathers together and rallies the remains of 
his army, bribes Chalan apa of the Janizaries, and E- 
brenez commander of the Spahi, who come over to his 

rty. With this reinforcement he again marches a- 
gainſt his brother, defeats his army, and getting him 
into his power, caules him to be ſtrangled. 

Tut Greek emperor, to foment this civil war among 
the Turks, ſets. up Mahomet Zzlebin, i. e. the young, 
againſt Moſes : he was the laſt of Bajazet's ſons, and 
during the misfortunes of his family, had been hid in 
the houſe of alute-ſtring maker. Tis faid that he learn- 
ed the trade, and that thoſe who were entruſted with 
his education did not let him know the greatneſs of 
his extraction, the better to conceal him. However it 
was, this young prince, with the ſuccours of the Greeks, 
of the prince of Caramania, and of the deſpot of Ser- 
via, levies an army ; and though he had never made a 
campaign before, advances to attack his brother, and 
offers him battle, which he loſes. Notwithſtanding 
his defeat, he, by the aſſiſtance of his allies, levies new 
troops, and again advances towards his brother, holding 
at the ſame time a ſecret correſpondence with ſome per- 
ſons in his army. Chaſan aga of the Janizaries, and 
Ebrenez commander of the ſpahi, who had betrayed 
Muſulman to ſerve Moſes, now abandon this prince and 

o over to the army of Mahomet. The aga carried his 
rebellion and perfidiouſneſs ſtill farther; and before the 
two armies engaged, he advanced to the firſt ranks, en- 
deavouring by ſeditious diſcourſes to corrupt the Jani- 
zaries that were left in Moſes's party. This prince, 
provoked at his impudence and treaſon, rides up to 
him, and with his ſcymitar in hand, aims at his head, 
but was prevented by Chaſan's ſquire, who cut off his 

ſword 
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(word hand. This unlucky accident decided the vic- 


| tory and his life; his ſoldiers ſeeing him return into 


their ranks with but one hand, and all over bloody, 
interpreted his wound as a manifeſtation of his being 
prolcribed by heaven; upon which they delerted him, 
and went to lay their ſtandards and colours at the feet 
of Mahomet. 
Tat viRorious prince cauſed Moſes, who was found 
hid in a marſh, to be firlt ſecured, and afterwards 
ſtrangled, becoming by his death aſſured of the crown, 
and of reigning without a competitor. The Furkiſh hi- 
ſtorians do not put Yſa or Joſhua, Muſulman, nor Mo- 
ſes, who reigned one afier another, in the liſt of their 
emperors, but reckon al} that paſſed from Bajazet's 
death till Mahomet I. as an interregnum. But all the 
Greek authors place thele princes among the lultans ; 
and as the hiſtory of the Ottomans makes part of that 
of the knights of St. John- their perpetual enemies, 
we could not help giving a ſummary account of the 
ſucceſs of the civil wars which infeſted that new em- 
pire, till the advancement of Mahomet I. upon the 
throne of his anceſtors. I his prince enjoyed the ſo- 
vereign authority peaceably during the eight years 
which he reigned, and was ſucceeded by Amurath II. 
his eldeſt fon, one of the greateſt princes. of that nati- 
on. The conqueſts of this laſt blotted out the re- 
membrance of thole of Tamerlane, and reſtored the 
Ottoman empire to its former ſplendor. His arms were 
equally ſucceſsful in Europe and in Aſia. The Cara- 
manian and other infidel princes of the eaſt felt their 
fury, as well as the Albanians, Hungariansand Tranſ- 
alpine Wallachians. He ravaged thole great provinces, 
making moſt of the ſovereigns tributaries to him, and 
would have extended his conqueſts ſtill farther, had not 
a ſtop been put to them by Scanderbeg, the fon of 
John Caſtriot king of Albania, on one ſide, and by John 
Huniades Vaivod of Trantylvania, and general of 
the troops of Hungary, on the other, both of them the 
greateſt captains of their age, who with an incouſider- 
able number of forces, but ſupported by an intrepid 
| courage, 
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courage, and the moſt exquiſie experience in war, 
checked the rapid progreis of his arms. 

H. afterwards turned them againſt ſeveral princes 
that poſſeſſed places in the M rea, and in the ifles of 
the Archipeiago All chele petiy fovereigns had re- 


courie to the order of St. John, and engaged the bailiff 


of the Morea 10 go to Rhodes to implore the ſuccour 
of the grand maſter. That prince, actuated by the 
{pirit of his order, reſolved, in concert with ihe coun- 
cil, to tend ſome gallies into thoie eas, in order to dil- 
cover the deſign of the infidels. But as they were pre- 
paring to put ſome troops on board, there came advice 
that the prince of Scanderoon or Alexandretta, in con- 
junction with other vaſſals of the grand ſeiguior, was 
a tually at ſea, with a fleet compoled of veſſels of 
different bulk, and fix gallies belonging to the lord of 
Scanderoon. The grand maſter readily ſuſpected their 
deſign to be againſt Rhodes, or at leaſt againſt the neigh- 
bouring iſles which depended on the order. This 
news ſuſpended the ſuccours deſigned for the Morea. 
They fitted out all the gallies of the order and failed in 
queſt of the enemies fleet : but as the infidels. did not 
care to come to a deciſive battle, they avoided an en- 
gagement; and in order to make themſelves amends for 
the expence of this armament, they took ſome mer- 
chant ſhips of Rhodes and Venice. 


WHILST the knights and the Turks, equally ani- 


mated againſt one another, were roving up and down 
the ſeas, ravaging the coaſts, where they could make 
any deſcent, and labouring to ſurpriſe one another, 
there ſtarted up a new enemy to the order, who was. 
almoſt as near Rhodes as the Turks, but more formi- 
dable, on account of his maritime forces, his fleets, and 
particularly from the skilfulneſs of his ſubjects in na- 
vigation, in which they excelled, eſpecially ſince he 


began his reign. I ſpeak of the famous ſultan of Egypt 


Alnazer-al-Daher, a Circaſſian by birth, whom the Ma- 
melukes had raiſed to the throne. They admitted none 
into that body, which was the ſtrongeſt in Egypt, but 
foreign ilaves ; and theſe generally were young child» 
C4 ren 
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ren that had either been taken by the Tartars in their 
incurſions, or elſe fold to them by their unnatural pa- 
rents. The Egyptians bought all they could, and 
brought up thele young men in exerciſes ſuitable to the 
profeſſion they deſigned them for; and when they 
were able to bear arms, they incorporated them into 
the body of the Mamalukes. *"Twas in this manner, 
that Daher, whom we are ſpeaking of, was admitted into 
that body; and after many long years of ſervice, and a 
great ſeries of glorious actions and diſtinguiſhed valour, 
was at laſt advanced to the ſovereign power, which by 
the laws of that body could never devolve from father 
to ſon, or deſcend to his heirs. | 
Dank in order to maintain himſelf in a dignity 
ſubject to frequent revolutions, from the inconſtancy 
and ſeditious temper of the Mamalukes, and alto to find” 
employment for their courage, declared war againſt 
Janus of Luſignan king of Cyprus. His fleet landed a 
conſiderable army in the iſland. The king immediately 
applied to the order for aſſiſtance ; and tho' the knights 
were then at peace with the Saracens, the grand ma- 
ſter and council could not {ee their arms fo near the 
ile of Rhodes, without fearing ſome unhappy conſe- 
quences to the order from that war. As the territories 
belonging to it were ſituated between thoſe of the 
Turkiſh emperor and the ſultan of Egypt, the council 
was always fo politic as to maintain peace with one of 
thole infidel princes, whilſt it was engaged in war 
with the other. Agreeable to this maxim they could 
have wiſhed to have had no quarrel with the Saracens, 
whillt they were at war with the Turks. The grand 
maſter, in this view, omitted nothing that might con- 
tribute to the bringing about a peace between the ſultan 
of Egypt and the king of Cyprus; but as the Egypti- 
an regulated his pretenſions by his forces, he inſiſted 
that the king of Cyprus ſhould acknowledge himſelf 
his vaſſal, and as ſuch, pay him and his ſucceſſors an 
annual tribute, and ſhould likewite re- imburſe him all 
the expence he had been at in that armament and ex- 
pedition. bd 
Tursz 
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THesE conditions were too hard to be accepted; 
ſo that there was a neceſſity of deciding the diſpute by 
arms. Acts of hoſtility were begun on both ſides. 
The order, as an ally of the crown of Cyprus, ſent 
over conſiderable ſuccours at different times. The war 
proved long and bloody. At laſt they came to a batile, 
the particulars of which we are unacquainted with, 
We only know in general, that the Chriſtians loſt it, 
and that a great number. of Cypriot lords and gentle- 
men, and ſeveral knights of St. John, were ſlain at the 
lame time. The Saracens had a compleat victory, 
and the king, to make the misfortune (till greater, fell 
into the hands of the infidels, who carried him to- A- 
lexandria. 

THe grand maſter hearing this bad news, and fear- 
ing the infidels might ſeize on the whole iſland, ſent 
over new ſuccours of men and money, and gave ſecret 
aſſurances to the principal lords of the kingdom, that 
the order would never abandon them, provided they 
would not abandon themſelves; and that they ſnould 
take up a noble reſolution to die {word in hand rather 
than ſubmit to the Mahometans. But thoſe lords, di- 
vided among them{elves, and effeminated by pleaſures, 
not diſcovering any great courage and reſolution, ſent, 
by the grand maſter's advice, embaſſadors to Egypt, 
to the ſultan's court, to treat for the ranſom of their 
ſovereign. The negotiation was ſpun out a great length. 
The ſultan, in hopes that his troops would ſoon reduce 
the whole iſland, was every day (tar ing new difficul- 
ties; but the Egyptian general ioon found a ſtop put 
to the progreſs of his arms by the valour of the knights. 
By way of revenge, he ravaged the great commandry 
or bailliage which the order poſſoſſed in that iſland, 
demoliſhing the houſes, cutting down the trees, and 
rooting up-the vines; ſo that this great commandry,. 
which was reckoned the richeſt of the order, was en- 
tirely ruined. The ſultan too reſolyedito turn the efforts 


ofhis arms agaiſt the iſle of Rhodes, hoping that if he 


could make himlelf maſter of it, that of Cyprus, being 
left deſtitute of the fuccours of the knights, — af 
l courſo 
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courſe fall into his hands. And as ambitious princes 
ſeldom ſet any bounds to their projects, the ſultan flat- 
tered himſelf, that the conqueſt of the iſles of Rhodes 
and Cyprus would pave the way to that of all the iſles 
of the Archipelago ; and that after this, Aſia minor 
could never reſiſt a power ſo formidable as his would 
then be. Full of ſuch vaſt deſigns, the dangers and 
difficulties of which his ambition concealed from him, 
he again ſet the negotiation on foot with the einbaſſa- 
dors of Cyprus. His miniſters ſet a price upon the 
king's liberty, and demanded an hundred and twenty 
thouſand florins of glod for his ranſom. The prince 
rejected this propoſal, not only becauſe he looked 
on the ſum as too extravagant, but alſo becauſe he 
wanted money, bis exchequer being quite exhauſted 
by the war. But the grand maſter, who was afraid 
leſt the Saracens ſhould at laſt ſeize on the iſle of Cy- 
rus, advited him to get out of the hands of thoſe bar- 
rians at any rate; aud the order, to facilitate his li- 
berty, ſupplied him with the greateſt part of his ran- 
m. Peace was made on thele conditions, | 

Tus ſultan, to amuic the grand maſter, and under 
pretence of defiring to maintain a laſting peace with 
the order, renewed at the fame time the treaty which 
the ſultan his predeceſſor had made during the maſter- 
ſhip of Naillac. But the grand maſter, who paid for 
good intelligence, and kept {pics iu Alexandria, and 
even in that prince's council, was ſoon informed of 
his moſt ſecret deſigus. To prevent being ſurpriſed 
by the Barbarian, he immediately (ent advice of it to 
Pope Eugenius IV. and to molt of the chriſtian princes, 
tranſmitting at the {ame time a general ſummons into 


all parts of the chriſtian world, with expreſs injuncli- 


ons to the priors io lend away forthwith 25 knights or 
commanders out of each priory to Rhodes, But a 
much preater number of them arrived, whom zeal and 
courage had drawn thither ; part of them were kept at 


Rhodes, and the reſt diſtributed into the iſles belong- 


ing to the order. Brother Hugh de Sarcus, grand 
Prior of France, ſent to the capital of the —_ ſhip 
en 
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laden with croſs - bows, arrow-heads, and other arms 
neceſſary for the defence of the place. The grand 
maſter took care to ſupply it with corn and all ſorts of 


- proviſions: in fine, this worthy chief, by his vigilance 


and activity, put himſelf in ſo good a poſture to receive 
the enemy, that the news of his armament ſoon paſſed 
into Egypt; and the ſultan flattering himſelf that the 
order could not long maintain ſo great a number of 
knights, thought fit to ſuſpend his enterpriſe. 

Tuls great exp ence however having emptied the 
treaſury of the order, the grand maſter, to fill it again, 
reſolved to call a general chapter at Rhodes, as the 
cuſtom was in thoſe times: the priors generally brought 
to the chapters the reſponſions of the commandries that 
lay within their priories, with a liſt of thoſe who had 
not di charged that obligation: and as it was impoſſi- 
ble for the order to maintain ſo many different wars a- 

gainſt the infidels without this ſupply, the chapter de- 
creed ſevere penalties againſt ſuch as were negligent and 
refractory, endeavouring at the fame time by new ci- 
tations, to raile the neceſſary funds for the armaments 
of the order. | | 

"Twas with this deſign, and with a view of re- 
ſtoring a regularity in diſcipline, that the grand ma- 
ſter called the chapter at Rhodes, to be held there on 
May 23. 1428. at which, among a great number of 

riors, bailiffs, and commanders, were allo brother 
John de Vivone, prior of Aquitain, and licutenant to 
the grand maſter in the three languages of France; 
brother john de Ventadour, great commander; bro- 
ther Anthony de St. Chamand, maiſhal of the order; 
brother John de Laſtic, prior of Auvergne ; bro- 
ther Gratian de la Tour, bailiffs of the commerce 
of Rhodes, and ſeveral other old knights of different 

nations. 2 
Tux grand maſter 6pened the chapter with a diſ- 
courſe, in which he re; reſented the unavoidable ex- 
pences the order had been obliged to put themſelves 
to, both in defending the iſland of Cyprus, as well as 
ing ua ding againſt the ſultan's ill deſigns, the con- 
| ſequences * 
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ſequences of which were always to be feared ; that 
Rhodes and the iſlands which depended on it, if they 
did not keep up a ſufficient body of forces, could never 
be ſecured from the attempts of Amurath ; and that 
the order ſupported ĩtſelf only by the jealouſy that was 
fomented between the Turks and Saracens, two formi- 
dable powers, which it would be hard to reſiſt, if 
from a zeal for a religion that was common to both, 
they ſhould join their forces againſt the order; that in 
this ſituation nothing came into the treaſury out of the 
priories of France, the commandries of which had been 
ruined in the war carried on by the Engliſh in that 
kingdom ; that Bohemia, Moravia, and Sileſia, be- 
ing haraſſed by the Huſſites, did not furniſh any quota 
to the order ; that Paland being engaged in a war a- 
gainſt the Teutonic knights, ſcarce kept up any cor- 
relpondence with Rhodes; and that it was the buſineſs 
of the chapter, by tome wile regulations, to re-eſta- 
bliſh, as near as poſlible, the reſponſions ou the old 
footing, which thole ſeveral nations ſeemed entirely to 
have forgot. 

THe chapter, out of regard to theſe juſt remonſtran- 
ces, and to make up the fund of the reſponſions of 
France, granted leave to alienate ſeveral lands belong- 
ing to the commandries of the order to ſecular perſons, 
for whom they lay convenient, provided always that 
ſuch alicnations were made only for lite, and at a cer- 
tain rate. With the ſame view, they, by the next ſta- 
tute, erected a new dignity in the language of Ger- 
many, that of great bailiff, and annexed to it an in- 
ſpection and authority over all the priories and com- 
mandries lying in Germany, particularly in Bohemia 
and the adjoining provinces, where the Huſſites had 
made cruel ravages ever ſince the execution of John 
Hus and Jerom of Prague at the council of Conſtance. * 
To the authority and functions of grand bailiff of Ger- 
many, they annexed likewile the inſpection over the 
22 and caſtle of St. Peter, a ſtrong place in 

aria, built, as we have obſerved, near or upon the 
foundations of the old city of Halicarnaſſus, and ſerv- 

Vo I. II. * ing 
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mg for a bulwark to the iſle of Rhodes on the fide of 
Aſia minor and the main land. The great bailiff was 
to viſit this place every year, either in-perſon or by 
his lieutenant. He was empowered by his commiſſion 
to review the garii/on ; to break uieleſs ſoldiers; to 
fill up their places with others more capable of ſerving: 
in a word, every thing that concerned the defence of 
that caſtle and its territory was put under his juriſdicti - 
on, except only the houſhold and «officers of the go- 
vernor, and ſome ſoldiers, who after the taking of 
Smyrna by the Mogul Tartars, had thrown themſelves 
Into the ſea, and ſw-wimming to the ſhips of the order 
that lay at anchor, eſcaped the fury of thoſe barbari- 
anz. The order by way of recompence for their va- 
lour, had aſſigned them this place as a retirement for 
the reſt of their lives, where they were taken care of, 
and maintained at the public expence. The chapter had 
afterwards given the iſland of Nizzaro to brother Fan- 
tin Quirini, prior of Rome, by an infeofm-nt, on 
condition of paying an annual rent of 600 florins of 
gold to the public treaſury; of maintaining there, at 
his own expence, a garriſon neceſſary for its defence; 
and of giving ſubſiſtence to two knights and a ſerving 
brother. "Twas then the cuſtom in all the priories of 
the order, that when they admitted a young knight, 
they aſſi gned him at the {ame time a commandry tor 
his reſidence, the commander whereof was to ſubſiſt 
and maintain him, and bring him up in the ſpirit of 
the order, till ſuch time as he was qualified to po to 
Rhodes. 

Br this wiſe regulation, the practice of which it 
were to be wiſhed might be reſtored, no young knights 
were to te ſeen wandering about in cities and provin- 
ces, and often without having any thing religious about 
them but the croſs of the order, which ſome ſtill wear 
rather as a badge of diſtiuction that flatters their vani- 


ty, than as a mark of the obligations they have enter- 


— into before the altar, of leading an holy and regular 
e. 
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Bx that as it will, at preſent we find in the annals 
of the order, that the commander of Cagnac deſiring 
to be excuſed from receiving into his houſe a young 
knight called brother William de Riery, who had 
been aſſigned the commandry of Cagnac for his reſi- 
dence ; the commander, whether he pretended that 
his houſe was too full of pupils, or that it was the turn 
of the commander of St. Sulpice, ſent him to him. 
This latter refuled to receive him, and complained to 
the grand maſter, who being very juſtly angry at the 
commander of Cagnac, threatued to deprive him of his 
habit and commandry, if he neglected to provide for 
the young knight whom the order had committed to 
his care; a circumſtance which I ſhould not have 
taken notice of, had it not ſerved to ſhew, that in'the 
middle of the fificenth age, near 400 years after the 
firſt inſtitution of the order, all the commaguries of it 
were like fo many ſeminarics and academies, where 
the knights were alike educated in piety and the exer- 
ciſe of arms, two qualities, which though they happen 
not to meet together in ſecular perions, may never- 
theleſs form great men in each particular kind, but 
which ought to be ever united in a knight cf the order 
of St, John. 

'Twas from the ſame ſpirit of regularity, and to 
keep the knights the more cloſely to their reſidence, 
that the grand maſter forbad them, by an ex preis bull, 
to go to Rome, and ſetile in the pope's court, without 
his permiſſion, or that of the procurator general of the 
order. He made this wile regulation in order to check 
the reſtlels and ambitious humour of tome kuights, who 
the ſooner to poſſels themſelves of the commandries and 
principal dignities, inſtcad of meriting them by their 
*{ervices, {ought to get them by recommendation from 
the pope or. his cardinals, who had the greateſt hand in 
the government of the church. Thus was it that the 

rand "maſter, in the interval which the truce made 
wih-the ſultan of Egypt allowed him, employed:his 
anthority to maintain a regularity of dilcipline among 


is religious. To make their abode in the iſle aud 
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convent of Rhodes more convenient for them, he built 
a magnificent infirmary upon the foundations of the old 
one, endowing it at his own expence. According to 
the ſpirit and conſtant practice of the order, ſuch 
knights as were ſick or wounded, were viſited and 
taken care of there, with all the regard and attention 
due to noble perſonages, that repreſented the con- 
querors of the iſle, and were every day defending the 
cor ga and ſovereignty of it at the expence of their 
od. 
Is the practice of theſe peaceful virtues, did the grand 
maſter Anthony Fluvian, or de la Riviere, end 
1437. his days. He ſaw the approaches of death 
without any diſturbance, and great piety :. and 
deſiring to die as he had always lived, a true religious, 
he diſpoſed of all his effects, and ſent 200,000 ducats 
intothe treaſury, the fruit of his thriftineſs and retrench- 
ments from that maguificence which luxury and vanity 
at that time required of ſuch as filled the 1 dignities 
in the church. 
THe chapter aſſembled immediately to provide him 
a ſucceſſor, and the members of it had recourſe to ar- 
bitration : they firſt made choice of 13 knights, to 
whom the chapter referred the right of election. Theſe 


1z electors prepared themſelves for it by receiving the 


ſacraments of penance and the holy euchariſt: they 
afterwards ſhut themſelves. up in a room diſtin from 
the chapter-houſe, and after a careful examination of 
the merit of the ſeveral candidates, of their perſonal 
qualities, and eſpecially of thoſe which were moſt pro- 
per for government, they unanimoully gave their votes 
in favour of brother Joun DE LasTIc, 

Joann DE grand prior of Auvergne, who was ac- 
LasTic knowledged in form by all the chapter as 
1437. grand maſter of the order. As that lord 
was then at bis priory, they immediately 

diſpatched two grand croſſes to carry him the inſtru- 
ment of his election; but before theſe deputies ſet out 
for Rhodes, the convent made them take an oath, that 
they would not ask any favour of him before he bad 
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taken poſſeſſion of his dignity, none eſpecially that 
might be to the prejudice of the ſenior knights of the 
order. | 

THE grand maſter, upon the news of his election, 
made the beſt of his way for Rhodes. As ſoon as he 
arrived there, he received advice from the [pies which 
the order kept in Egypt, that ſecret deſigns were form- 
ing in that kingdom againſt the iſle of Rhodes, and 
what was ſtill worle, theſe {pies informed him, that 
they ſuſpected that Amurath II. emperor of the Turks, 
approved this enterprize, or at Icaſt would not op- 
pole it, | 

THE emulation and jealouſy between thoſe two 
neighbouring powers had ſerved hitherto as a kind of 
ſuccour to the order: but Amuraih being unealy at 
the league made againſt him by the chriſtian princes, 
was well enough latisficd that the ſultan of Egypt 
ſhould at this juncture find employment for all the for- 
ces of the knights. However, as they were not yet 
fully acquainted with that prince's intentions, the 
grand maſter {ent brother John Morel, prior of the 
church, 'to him, as his embaſſador, under pretence of 
notifying his election to him, and to demand of him a- 
renewing of the truce which the order had made with 
his predeceſſor. *Twas a common practice in the or- 
der,and which the popes had authorized, for the knights 
to make a truce with one party of infidel-, at the ſame 
time they were oppoling another. The prior of 
Rhodes executed his commiſſion with great skill and 
addreſs. The grand ſeignor returned the civilities paid 
him in the new grand maſter's name, with other com- 
pliments, but expreſſed in general terms that carried 
no meaning with them; declining at the ſame time to 
enter into any negotiation, under pretence that the old 
treaties were ſufficient for the ſecurity of both ſides. 


The prior returned to Rhodes, and acquainted the 


grand maſter, that though war was not declared, yet 
peace was not the more to be depended on. The grand 
maſter, in order to diſcover, if poſſible, the deſigns of 
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chal of the order, with two veſſels, towards the coaſt 
of Egypt and Barbary. This knight was not long be- 
fore he returned to Rhodes, and acquainted the grand 
maſter that he would be immediately attacked by all the 
forces of Egypt. The certainty of war made the 
knights arm without loſs of time ; they fitted out eight 
gallies, four ſhips with high decks, and ſeveral tran(- 
E veſſels, putting a cooliderable body of troops on 
ard of them, working at the fame time in the 
iſle of Rhodes, and thoſe adjacent to it, in order 
to put the principal places in a condition of defence. 

THe ſultan on his fide put to ſea a conſiderable fleet, 
conſiſting of cighteen gallies, a great number of veſſels 
of different bulk, well provided with arms, and laden 
with a conſiderable body of croſs-bow-men and land 
forces. But to give ſome colour to this armament, the 
ſultan pretended, that the iſle of Rhodes, as well as that 
of Cyprus, depended formerly on the empire of Egypt. 
The art attempt made by his forces, was upon a little 
iſland called Chateau-roux, ſituated an hundred miles 
to the eaſt of the ifle of Rhodes, and only a mile, or 
at moſt a French league, from Lycia. This iſle, or 
rather this rock, belonged to the order, who had for- 
tified it with a caſtle, over the gate of which the arms 
of the order of St. John, and thoſe of Arragon, were 
quartered ; a circumſtance which might incline us to 
believe that it was the language of that nation which 
had fortified this little place. 

Tat Saracens met with little oppoſition in making 
their deſcent, and in all probability ſeized on this little 
caſtle with the like eaſe; at leaſt there is no paſſage in 
hiſtory that takes notice of any conſiderable combat 
that happened; they re-embarked after having deſtroyed 
this ſettlement, ſailed for Rhodes, and appeared off the 
iſland on September 25th, 1440. b 

THE inhabitants emulating the example and care of 
. the graud maſter and his knights, had taken arms, and 

lining the coaſts, appeared reſolute to oppoſe the infi- 
dels, if they ſhould offer to make a deſcent. The 
marſhal of the order, who, by virtue of that poſt, had 
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the command of the fleet, failed out of the port in good 
order, and though he was much inferior tothe enemy 
in namber of ſhips, yet he advanced boldly and offer- 
ed them battle. The infidels, who imagined that all 
the ſhips of the order were out a cruizing, were fur- 
prized to fee this armament, and retired into a bay, 
where turning the poops of their ſhips towards the 
land, they contented themſelves with making a great 
fire with their artillery, to keep the Chriſtians at a diſ- 
tance, They were ani{wered in the ſame manner; the 
reſt of the day pafſed in cannonading one another, and 
night coming on, the Chriſtian fleet put into the port 
of Rhodes, the commander of it deſigning, after he had 
taken in ſome powder and freſh troops, to return im- 
mediately in queſt of the enemy: but the Saracens 
ſeeing that it was impracticable to attack Rhodes in 
ſight of the chriſtian flect, ſer ſail in the night. Their 
deſign was to ſurpriſe the ifſe of Lango. The marſhal, 
whole experience ſupplied the place of ſpies, gueſſing at 
their deſign, put ont to lea at the lame time, and crowd- 
ing all the fail he could, and his men plying their oars, 
he advanced with great expedition under the cannon 
of the caſtle of Lango, fo that the Saracens, when they 
came up, were ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find him in their 
front, drawn up in the order of battle, and offering to 
fight them a lecond time. 

THe Egyptian admiral, aſtoniſhed at this, tacked a- 
bout to avoid an engagement, and got to an iſland which 
belonged to the Turks; andentering into the harbour, 
which ſeemed in a manner abandoned, he joined his 

allies to one another, with their prows towards the 
Ea, and erected batteries upon them, to repulſe the 
knights if they ſhould offer to attack him; and the 
Turks, who inhabited the iſland, knowing Amurath's 
intentions, and influenced likeways by the religion 
which they profeſſed in common with the Saracens, 
ran to their ſuccour againſt the Chriſtians. 

Tut marſhal, who had followed the Egyptian fleet 
without loſing ſight of it, ſeeing it ſo well fortified, 
called a council of war. Moſt of the officers, in ovdee 
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to diſſuade him from attacking the infidels, repreſented 
to him their number and forces, which were much-ſu- 

rior to thoſe of the order; and beſides, there was a 
bad bottom in that place, it being filled with a quick 
ſand that was very dangerous. They were all for re- 


turning to Rhodes; but the inarſhal, who did not know . 


what danger was, told them thai the kuighis of St. 
John were never uſed to count the number of their ene- 
mies, and that he would tooner chuſe to meet with a 

ave in the fea, than ly under the reproach of ſecing 
the barbarians ſo near him, without daring to attack 


them. But as his capacity was no ways inferior to his 


valour, he put his troops on board flai-bottomed vel- 
ſels, that drew leſs water, and advancing at their head, 
being covered at the ſame time by his artillery, he at- 
tacked the Saracens, who received him with-a {mart 


fire from their cannon and muskets. If the attack was 


brisk, the defence was equally as brave, and the Sara- 
cens, ſupported by the Turks, exerted themlelves to 
the utmoſt, in order to hinder the Chriſtians from ap- 


proaching their gallies. The night coming on, parted 


the combatants ; the infidels loſt above ſeven hundred 


men on this occaſion, and on the Chriſtians fide they 
did not compute above ſixty. The marſhal, covered 


over with the blood of his enemies, and wounded in 


five ſeveral places, made for Rhodes, upon ſome ſigns 
of bad weather , and for fear of a ſtorm, which the 
pilots were threatened with. The infidels took the ad- 
vantage of his retreat, to get out of thoſe ſeas in the 
night time, and came firſt off the iſle of Cyprus: there 
they made a deſcent, and (et fire to the great command- 
ry of the order, which was all the advantage the ſul- 
tan had from an armament and expedition which had 


put him to a conſiderable expence. 


THis ill ſucceſs ſerved only to exaſperate him the 


more: he diſſembled however his reſentment, and the 
deſigns he had in view, in order to have an opportuni- 


ty of falling upon them with a greater force, But the 


grand maſter was not impoſed upon: new fortificati- 


dus were by his orders added to the city of Ns 
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and he ſupplied the magazines with ammunition and 
proviſions, "Theſe firſt inſtances of his care were 
followed with a general citation, ſummoning all the 
knights able to bear arms, to repair to the convent ; 
and the prince granted at the ſame time a general par- 
don to all exiles and criminals, excepting ſuch as were 
guilty of high treaſon, and incendiaries. He carried 
his views farther, and ſent embaſſadors to moſt of the 
courts of Europe to ſollicit ſuccours. Theſe embaſſa- 
dors did not fail to lay before thoſe ſovereigns the power 
and forces of the ſultan of Egypt, and to repreſent that 
that infidel prince was ready to lay ſiege to Rhodes; 
and that if they ſhould abandon the order in this junc- 
ture, all that the knights could expect, after a long de- 
fence, would be to bury themſelves under the ruins of 
the place; but that the chriſtian princes would ly 


under an eternal reproach, ſhould they ſuffer the ruin 


of an iſland and a ſtate, that ſerved for a bulwark to 
Chriſtendom, and which, by its lying ſo near to the 
holy land, might facilitate the conqueſt of it. The 
ſeveral princes, to whom theſe * were ſent, 
made no other return to all theſe juſt remonſtrances, 
than by employinga fe empty expreſſions of an uſeleſs 
compaſſion. Moll of them, detained at home by wars 
with their neighbours, did not think it proper to leave 
their dominions in ſuch a juncture: beſides, the firſt 
fire of devotion, which had produced ſo many cruſades, 
was now in a manner ſpent ; and a great many look- 
ed upon thole tranſports of piety, either as a reſult of 
a miſtaken and irregular zeal,or perhaps as one of thoſe 
ſprings which politicians ſet a-going, in order to ſend 
away thoſe princes and great men whom they thought 
too potent, and too jealous of the privileges of their 
dignity, at a diſtance trom their country, and keep them 
there on a pretence of devotion. 

Be that as it will, the order obtained no ſuccours 
from the chriſtian princes in this juncture. John Pa- 
leologus, emperor of Conſtantinople, was the only one 
that made a league offenſive and defenſive with them 
againſt the ſultan of Egypt; but this league produced 

| nothing 
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nothing but a treaty that had no manner of conſe- 
quence or effect. Of all thole vaſt dominions that had 
belonged formerly to the empire of the great Conſtan- 
tine, nothing was then left to Paleologus but only the 
city of Conſtantinople, with its adjoining territory. 
The Turks kept that prince blocked up as it were on 
all ſides; ſo that out of regard to his own prelervati- 
on, and for fear of ſeeing himſelf ſpeedily beſieged, he 
durſt not part with the ſuccours which he had ſtipulat- 
ed to ſend to Rhodes. This inſignificant treaty was 
followed by another made with the ſultan of Egypt 
himtelf, which indeed ſeemed t6 be ſomething more 
advantageous; but that prince, who was an excellent 
politician, concluded it only with a deſign of amuſing 
the grand maſter. | 
Six Fantin Quirini, a noble Venetian, bailif of 
Lango, and great admiral of the order, held the iſland 
of Nizzaro of it by way of fief, and was obliged to take 
the care of defending thoſe two iſles. The ſultan appre- 
hending, that if he ſhould make his attack on that tides 
Quirini's relations, who had a ſtrong intereſt in the ſe- 
nate, might prevail with the republic to ſend troops to 
the aſſiſtance of the order, notified to him, that out of 
regard to his nation, with which he had always lived 
in good correſpondence, he would readily agree to a 
treaty of neutrality for the iflands which were under 
his gorerument. Quirini communicated theſe propo- 
ſitions to the grand maſter and council of the order; 
ſome fed themielves with hopes that this private treaty 
might be improved to a more general one, and perhaps 
to the re-cſtabliſhment of peace: but the moſt skilful 
were of a different opinion, judging that the ſole mo- 
tive of the ſultan's offering this neutrality, was only to 
provent a rupture with the Venetians, who alone en- 
Joyed the commerce of Alexandria, and with a ſuppo- 
ſition, that if he could once make himfelf maſter of 


Rhodes, the neighbouring iſles, which depended/on - 


it, would: follow the fate of the capital, and falf of 


courſe into his hands. However, as the order would, 


by this treaty, be diſcharged from the care and ex- 
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ce of maintaining troops in thoſe two iſlands, they 
told the bailiff that he might conclude it, provided it 
was drawn up in terms ſuitable to the fovereigaty of 
the order. 

THe ſultan, from a motive that was very near of the 
fame nature with that above-mentioned, agreed with 
the king of Cyprus on a like neutrality, for the veſſ-ls 
of Rhodes and Egypt that ſhould put into the ports of 
his kingdom. Yet in the midſt of theie preliminary 
treaties, which ſeemed to uſher in a peace, or at leaſt 
a long truce, a conſiderable fleet of the (11;an's was a- 
gain ſeen off of the ifle of Rhodes, which 
landed eighteen thouſand foot in that place, Auguſt, 
beſides a ſtrong body of horte and Maina- 1444. 
lukes, in which the principal ſtrength of the 
Egyptians conſiſted. Theie barbarians, without fitting 
down before any other place in the iſland, marched di- 
rely to the capital, which they beſieged at the fame 
time that their fleet lay off at ſea, in order to block up 
the port, aud prevent the throwing in of ſuccours. 

Tus reader may juſtly expect to meet in this place 
with an exact relation of this fiege, with the particu- 
lars of the iallies made by the knights, the ſtormings 
which they oppoled, and the killed and wounded on 
both ſides; but theſe knights knew much better how 
to handle their [words than their pens. The little 
learning at that time in the order, and indeed in that 
age, has deprived us of fo curious and fo important a 
relation : all that is to be found in the regiſters of the 
chancery, is, that the ſiege laſted forty days; that the 
infidels battered down the place with a great train of 
artillery ; that tNere were ſeveral aſſaults given, in 
which they were always repulicd ; and that their ge - 
neral, having loſt the beſt part of his troops, re-im- 
barked with the remainder, and was the firſt that car- 
ried to his maſter the news of the ill ſucceis of his 
arms. 
Tux grand maſter wiſely judging that it would not 
be long before the infideis would make him another 


viſit under the walls of Rhodes, diſpatched William 
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de Laſtic his nephew into the weſt, to give the pope 
and molt of the chriſtian princes an account of the ad- 
vantages lately gained by the order over the Saracens, 
He took this ſtep in hopes of obtaining ſome ſuccour: 
and that ſovereigus, like other men, would declare 
themſelves more freely for the victorious party. In 
fact, as ſoon as they heard in Europe that the knights 
had drove the infidels out of their iſle, abundance of 
the young nobility of Europe, particularly the gentle- 
men of the kingdoms of France and Spain, fond of 
ſharing in the glory of the order, were very eager to 
be admitted into it. This was a very ſeaſonable re- 
cruit, and helped to fill up the forces of the order, 
which had been much diminiſhed by loſſes which are 
inſeparable from war. But this, at the ſame time, was 
an additional expence to the convent ; and in order to 
make a proviſion for it, the graud maſter called a ge- 
neral chapter at Rhodes, which was to aſſemble July 
25th. 

WHILST this aſſembly was — the grand ma- 
ſter received an account from the ſeneſchal his nephew, 
that he had gone through moſt of the courts of Eu- 
rope, but found the princes ſo exalperated againſt one 
another, and ſo univerſally engaged in war, that there 
were no hopes of any great ſucccour. The grand ma- 
ſter and the chapter ſaw plainly by theſe letters, that 
they muſt rely upon their own ſtrength entirely; 


whereupon, by common conlent, they encreaſed the 


reſponſions for five years. By the ſame ſtatute, the 
riors were forbid to receive a greater number of 
Lake than the order could maintain; and they a- 
greed that the grand maſter ſhould be empowered to 
put an end to this deſtructive war, by a peace, if they 
made him any overtures of it. The treaty was carri- 
ed on the year following by the agency of James Cœur, 
a French merchant, who was afterv:ards treaſurer to 
Charles VII. king of Krance. He was a citizen of the 
town of Bourges, a man of petite generatiom, as an 
hiſto- 
* Hiſtoire de Charles VII. Roy de Fr Mat. de Coucy 
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hiſtorian of the time expreſſes it, to ſhew that he was 
born of parents who were not noble. But the defect 
of birth, if it really be a detect, was abundantly re- 
paired by the greatneſs of his genius, by his induſtry 
and his application. France never gave birth to a 
merchant who extended its commerce lo far, and made 
ſuch prodigious profits : he had whole fleets at his 
command, and above three hundred factors diſperſed 
in ſeveral countries of Europe and Aſia, and even as 
far as Sarraſinume, as the author abovementioned ex- 
reſſes it, Twas one of theſe factors, who, in virtue 
of the fafe-condudts which he bad for his commerce, 
conducted the agent of the order to Alexandria on 
board his maſter's gallies. A peace was made, but all 
that we know of the conditions of the treaty is, that 
the envoy of Rhodes, after it was concluded, brought 
back with him into the ifland a great number of chriſti- 
an ſlaves and priſoners that had been taken during the 
war, A bull of the grand maſter's, bearing date Feb. 
8. 1446. is {till preſerved in the treaſury of the order, 
in which he orders brother Raimond d'Arpajon grand 
prior of St, Giles, and the receiver of the language of 
Provence, to pay James Cœur what was due to him 
for this voyage. SHE | 
THE grand maſter's joy in having procured ſo many 
poor Chriſtians their liberty, was a little 
damped by the concern that ſome letters ſent 1448. 
from pope Nicholas V. gave him. There were 
ſome commanders at Rome, and at the pontiff's court, 
who were vunealy at the reſponſions of their command- 
ries being encreaſed ; they complained to the pope of 
it, as if it had been a tyrannical impoſition, and as if 
the grand maſter and the chapter had exceeded the 
bounds ſet to their authority by the ſtatutes. Nicho- 
las V. being prejudiced againſt the grand maſter, and 
without examining whether there were any miſrepre- 
ſentation in theſe complaints, wrote about them in 
harſh terms to Laſtic, ſending him at the ſame time a 
collection of the ſtatutes made in the Jaſt chapter, 
which he ſuppoled had been tranſgreſſcd, and which 
Vol. II. | Z | he 
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he ordered him to obſerve for the future as the rule of 
his conduct. 

Tu grand maſter laid the pope's letters before the 
council, and made an anſwer in terms which indeed 
were very reſpectful; but at the ſame time full of that 
reſolution which truth and juſtice always inſpire. He 
repreſented to that pontiff, that pope Eugenius IV. his 
predeceſſor, after having examined the accounts of the 
expence the order had been at in ſuſtaining the ſiege of 
Rhodes, had approved the augmentation of the reſpon- 
ſions, in order to pay off the debts it had been oblig- 
ed to contract during the war; that ſuch as made their 
complaints on this article were unworthy to wear the 
habit, fellows, fays he, that never ſaw Rhodes, or elle 
made no [tay there, and with a deſign only of getting 
rid of the regular diſcipline, or probably to keep out of 
the way of dangers that are uſual in war, eſpecially in 
a bloody ſiege ; that moſt of thoſe religious, inſtead of 
refiding ſo much as upon their commandries, which 
they were obliged to do, and exerciſing the duties of 
hoſpitality, had entirely devoted themſelves to the court 
of Rome, where they paſſed away their lives in luxu- 
ry and pleaſure ; that he beſought his holineſs to ſend 
them back immediately to the convent, to live in the 
chief houſe of their order, and to learn from the ex- 
ample of their brother companions, the life a true knight 
of St. John ought to lead. As to the ſtatutes which 
his holineſs had ſent to him, they agreed in council, af- 
ter having exactly compared them with the originals, 
that it could be the work only of ſome forger of writ- 
ings, who had inſerted ſeveral articles that were never 
heard of before in the order, and which were invent- 
ed only to encourage the ſpirit of appropriation and li- 
bertiniſm of thoſe profligate knights. 

THE indignation which the grand maſter diſcover- 
ed againſt thoſe mutineers was the better founded, in 
that they lived under his government at Rhodes, in an 
exact obſervance of their rule and ſtatutes ; that in the 
very heat of the armamentswhich were frequently make 
ing, the knights never neglected to keep a ſtrict faſt 
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during Advent and Lent ; that they abſtained from 
meat every Wedneſday in the year; and that in the re- 
fectory, and all other regular places, no body durſt 
interrupt a ſilence, which in that place was obſerved as 
regularly as in a community of monks and hermits. 
The grand maſter's letter, drawn up in form of an a- 
pology, was ſigned by the whole council, and the pope 
ſcemed ſatisfied with it, | 

Burr ſeveral of the European commanders, who 
were ſupported by the protection of ſome cardinals, 
and had allo powerful friends in the order, and in the 
very council, were not a jot more exact in paying 
their reſponſions: ſo that one would have thought 
that they would pretend to free themſelves from their 
vow of obedience. The order, by their rebellion, fell 
inſenſibly into a kind of anarchy : ſeveral chapters, and 
various aſſemblies were held on this account, in which 
very wholſome regulations were made, but diſobedience, 
power, credit and cabal, rendered them entirely inef- 
fectual. 

TnzE council ſeeing the authority of the government 
ſlighted, could not think of a more proper remedy, in 
order to put a ſtop to ſo great a diſorder, than by put- 
ting the ſovereign authority, and the entire diſpoſition of 
the revenue into the hands of the grand maſter only. 
This was a ſort of diQtatorſhip, which is always dan- 
gerous in a republican ſtate ; but they were fo per- 
ſuaded of the zeal! of Laſtic, of his ſincere piety, and 
withal of his moderation, that they made no difſiculty 
of entruſting him with an abſolute authority. He ex- 
cuſed himſelf at firſt from accepting it on account of his 
great age; and for fear of breaking in upon the anci- 
ent conſtitution of the order, of which he was a zeal- 
ous obſerver ; he could not be brought to comply with 
the preſſing ſolicitations of his religious, but upon con- 
dition that this alteration in the government ſhould laſt 
only for three years, after the expiration of which 
term, the ſupreme council ſhould relume its amient 


authority. 
2 2 THe 
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THe wiſdom and reſolution of his conduct ſoon ju- 
ſttified the choice the order had made: By virtue of the 
regulations made in the laſt chapter, he threatned o- 
penly to deprive all thoſe of their commandries, and 
eveu to degrade them from the order, who did not b 
a certain ſtated time pay in their reſponſions. Thele 
menaces, from a ſovereign and a ſuperior, whom they 
knew incapable of being moved by any recommenda- 
tion, intimidated the moſt rebellious. They all gave 
ſecurity for their obedience, till ſuch time as they 
ſhould meet with an opportunity of remitting money to 
| Rhodes, all bowed and ſubmitted before the authority 
of ſo worthy an head, armed with ſo juſt an authority. 

Bur as fonds in the beginning were wanting, in or- 
der to pay the debts, and provide for the indiſpenſable 
neceſhiics of the order, he took them up on the ceve- 
nues appropriated to the maſterſhip. The firſt uſe that 
be made of his new authority was to ftrip himſelf ; 
and likea true father, facrificed with pleaſure the great 
revenues annexed to his dignity, for the maintenance of 
his children, and the ſubſiſtence of the troops which 
the order kept in the ſcreral iflands which then com- 
poſed its dominions. However, that they might not 
abu his eaſineſs, he commanded all fuch commanders 
as reſided at Rhodes, and received the value of an hun- 
dred crowns of gold revenue from their cominandries, 
aot to receive any thing more out of the treaſury of the 
order for their ſubſiſtence. 

THis regulation of domeſtic difcipline was ſacceed- 
d by more important concerns. As in the diforder 
that the revenue was in, they had reaſon to fear a rup- 


ture with the Turks, who were never very ſcrupulous 


in obſerving treaties, the grand maſter ſent embaſſa- 
dors to Amurath II. who was theu upon the throne, to 
diſcover how that prince was diſpog!ed with reſpect to 
the order. We have ſeen, during the war which the 
ſultan of Egypt was making in the ifle of Rhodes, how 
Amurath, that he might take his meaſures according as 
events ſhould happen, put off the grand maſter's propo- 
lal of renewing the amicnt treaties of peace, Le "”_ 
Cnmovat- 
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embaſſadors of the order found him more compliant at 
this juncture: that prince had enough to do to defend 
himſelf againſt a formidable league of chriſtian prin- 
ces, into which the King of Hungary, the famous John 
Huniades, vaivod of Tranſilvania, the Wallachians, 
Scander-beg king of Albania, and even Ulum-Cafſan 
king of Perſia, had entered. But of all his enemies, 
none was ſo terrible io him as the king or prince of Al- 
bania. 

ALBANIA, a province of Europe, is ſituated eaſt- 


Ward of us along the gulph of Venice; it has on the 


eaſt Macedonia, of which it was formerly a part, Epirus 
on the ſouth, and on-the north Servia, and a corner of 
Dalmatia, Some high mountains divide it from Epi- 
rus, and other mountains, marſhes, craggy rocks, and 
narrow paſſes make the country impaſlable to troo 

that are unacquainted with the ground. This advan» 
tageous ſituation, with the courage and ferocity of 
thoſe mountaineers, made them terrible to their neigh- 
bours, eſpecially to the Turks : Amurath undertook to 
ſubdue them. John Caftriot, who reigned then in this 
country, defended himſelf for a long time with great 
courage ; but he was forced at laſt to yield to for- 
ces ſuperior to thoſe of his little ſtate, Caſtriot, to 
ſave the poor remains of his fortune, entered into a 
treaty with the Turkiſh prince, and as a pledge of his 
ſubjection, was obliged to give him his three ſons, Con- 
ſlantine, George and John, in hoſtage. Amurath, with- 
out any regard to the faith of this treaty, ordered them 


to be circumciled, and inſtructed in the Mahometan 


law ; and the father of thele three unfortunate princes, 
hearing of their misfortune, died of grief. Amurath, 
under pretence of ſecuring the principality to the chil. 
dren of the abovementioned Albanian prince, ſeized 
upon it, and put ſtrong garriſons into all the places. 
*T1s not known what became of the two eldeſt fons 


; of John Caſtriot. Molt hiſtorians accuſe Amurath of 


poiſoning them; others ſay that he only put out their 

eyes, and incapacitated them from ever having an 

heirs, The like fate was __ for the — but 
| 3 
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they ſay Amurath was ſo charmed with his agreeable 


mien, and a certain air of grandevr that dilcovered 
itlelf already in that young prince, that he exempted 
him from thole puniſhments, and ordered him to be 
carefully brought up in the religion of Mahomet, and 
in all the exerciles proper for a ſoldier. | 

As ſoon as he was able to bear arms, Amurath took 
him with him into the field; and in his very firſt cam- 
paign, he performed actions of ſuch ſurpriſing valour, 
that the grand ſeignior, by way of alluſion to the name 
of a preat king of Macedonia, would have him called 
Scander-beg, i. e. lord Alexander, All the ſucceeding 
part of his life correſponded with this favourable be- 
ginning : whether he was engaged in duels and ſingle 
combats, which he undertook againſt adventurers who 
challenged him at the head of armies, or elſe in gene- 
ral battles, he always gained the honour of the day. 
He ſoon became the favourite of Amurath, and after- 
wards one of his generals; but the remembrance of 
Albania, which the young prince conſidered as his in- 
heritance, and a ſecret uneaſineſs to ſee himſelf enga- 
ged in a religion different from that of his father's, af- 
tected him more than all the ſultan's favour, ſo that he 
was reſolutely bent to recover his dominions at any 
rate, and return to his mother the church. 

SCANDER-BEG being fixed in this deſign, took his 
time when Amurath's ſecretary was in the country. He 
came to him, drew him afide, and having forced him 
to draw up letters patent directed to the governour of 
Croia, the capital of Albania, by which he was order- 
ed to deliver up the government of that place to Scan- 
der · beg, he immediately [tabbed that miniſter, and ſlew 
all his train to a man, and advanced with all poſſible 
diligence to the gates of Croĩia. He was received into 
that capital of Albania with all the reſpect that was 
due to the orders he brought; but in the night, letting 
in three hundred men, which he had cauſed to advance 
and poſt themſelves privately near the gates of the ci- 
ty, he put the Turkiſh governor and all the garriſon 
to the ſword, and without loſing time, haſted into all 

parts 
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parts of Albania, which he reduced into his power. 
Moſt of the chriſtian princes his neighbours ſent to 
congratulate him on his good ſucceſs ; and the Vene- 
tians, who looked upon his dominions as a barrier to 
cover thoſe of the republic, ſupplied him with conſi- 
derable ſums to levy troops. 

There was no want of (ſoldiers : the Albanians, a 
warlike people, offered themſelves in crouds to take 
the field; but out of this great number, which would 
bave formed a conſiderable army, he chole only eight 
thouſand foot and ſev en thouſand horſe. With this ſmall 
body of troops, aud the advantage of the mountains 
and narrow paſſes with which the country abounded, 
he beat four great armies of the Turks, The firſt 
commanded by Ali, the ſecond by Feris-beg, and the 
two others by Muſtapha Baſha, Baſſa or Pacha, as dif- 
ferent authors write him. Amurath aſcribing theſe 
great loſſes to a want of courage or capacity in his ge- 
nerals, fancied the war would go on more ſucceſsfully 
under his own direction, and therefore reſolved to 
command his troops in perſon : he marched at the 
head of a formidable army to attack Scander- beg, and 
indeed carried ſome places, but the taking of them coſt 
bim more ſoldiers than the loſs. of a battle would have 
done, He was attended in this expedition by young 
Mahomet his ſon, whoſe valour, courage and reloluti- 
on, as much as his birth, had engaged him to take 
him in for his partner in the empire; having a mind 
to ſhew his. troops at one and the ſame time the capa» 
city of an old captain, and the ardor and fire of a young 
conqueror. 

Is. the ſecond campaign, the two ſultans prepared 
to form the ſiege of Croia, the capital of Albania; 
but before they undertook it, that they might- not be 
diſturbed in the execution of their deſigns, they made 
a treaty, of peace with the Venetians, in which it was 
exprelsly ſtipulated, that the republic ſhould hold no 
correſpondence with the prince of Albapia. Twas 
from the ſame motive, and in order to ſecure himſelf a- 
gainſt all apprebetiſions from the fleets of the _ 
| , that 
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that Amurath renewed with the grand maſter the trea- 
ties of peace which he had made with his predecel- 


for. 

Tus ſiege of Croia proved unhappy to the Turks: 
Arnurath, after ſeeing part of his army deſtroyed by the 
ſudden attacks of Scander-beg, who kept the field, 
was at laſt obliged to raiſe it. The prince of Albania 
purlued him in his retreat, and cut to pieces the beſt 
part of his rear. Amurath fretting at the ill ſucceſs of 
the campaign, and worn out with the infirmities of old 
age, fell ſick. He was carried to Adrianople, where 
he ended his days, after a lingering illneſs of five'or ſix 
months. This ſultan was regretted by his ſubjects, 
and even by the Chriſtians, eſpecially when they came 
to compare his reign and his conduct with that of his 
ſucceſſor ; a young prince, and one of the greateſt con- 

erors indeed that Europe and Afia ever ſaw, but at 
the ſame time of a 95 — and bloody nature, 
and whoſe actions revived the hateful remembrance of 
the moſt inhuman tyrants. $4.5 

Tns neceſſary connection of his hiſtory with that 
which I write, and the bloody wars that he made up- 
on the order of St. John, oblige me to give a more 
particular account of one of its greateſt enemies. He 
was a young prince, hardly 21 years old, whom na- 
ture and fortune conſpired, in conjunction with an ex- 
traordinary valour, to make the terror of the whole 


world. His ambition was (till greater than his birth, 


and the empire to which he was born. He had very 
ſuperior talents, immenſe views, an admirable genius 
for diſtributing on proper occaſions the execution of 
his projects; was a yo attentive, always preſent to 
events, and never loſt ſight of the diſpoſitions and for- 
ces of his enemies : his thirſt after glory and pleaſures 
was inſatiable, and he abandoned himſelf to thoſe a- 
bominable ſenſualities which nature cannot think of 
without horror : he had no honour, no humanity, no 
religion ; and eſteemed the alcoran as little as be did 
the goſpel; and according to his principles, there 2 
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but two divinities that deſerved to be worſhipped by 


men, fortune and valour. 

SUCH was Mahomet II. who affected the title of Al- 
Biuch, or Mahomet the Great, betimes; a title which 
poſterity has continued to him. He was worthy of it, 
if we judge of him only by his conqueſts , but in mo- 
narchs there are virtues which ought to take place of 
valour, and a prince cannot be truly great without piety 
and juſtice ; virtues which Mahomet had no notion of, 
or at leaſt thought the practice of them fit only for pri- 
vate men. 

YET no ſooner was the death of Amurath, and the 
advancement of Mahomet II. upon the Ottoman throne 
made public, but the embaſſadors of the emperors of 
Conſtantinople and Trebizond, and moſt of the Gre- 
cian and eaſtern princes, crowded to the porte. The 
grand maſter (ent brother Peter Zinot thither in the 
name of the order, All theſe miniſters, after making 
the uſual compliments upon theſe occaſions, preſſed 
for a confirmation of the old alliances made between 
the princes their maſters and the Ottoman houſe. Ma- 
homet, whether dazzled with the charms of abſolute 
power, or that he had a mind to lull the embaſſadors into 
a ſecurity, received them all with an affected ſatisfacti- 
on, and readily renewed the treaties which they deſired 
to have confirmed. But as the conqueſt of Conſtan» 
tinople was the firſt aim of his ambition, he employed 
all the next year in making ſecretly the neceſſary pre- 
parations for ſo great an enterprize, and in ſecuring all 
the avenues that led to that capital of the eaſt, to. 
prevent the throwing in of any ſuccours that the 
Greek emperor might obtain, either on the Jand 
op or by the way of Pontus Euxinus, or the Black 

a. | 

In this view he cauſed a fort to be erected on the 
European ſide of the Boſphorus. The emperor Con- 
ftantine, alarmed at this ſtep, diſpatched embaſſadors to 
him, to complain of it as an infraction of the treaties 
of peace ſo lately renewed between them. Mahomet 
apſwered them at fiſt with a ſeeming e = 0 
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he had only raiſed that fort to oppoſe the incurſions of 
the knights of Rhodes, who were as much enemies to 
the Greeks as to the Turks; and to ſecure, as he ſaid, 
the ſubjects of both empires againſt the inroads of the 
Latins. But the embaſſadors offering to inſiſt on the 
fidelity with, which the order obſerved its treaties, Ma- 
homet tranſported by the violence of his temper, or- 
dered them to hold their tongue, and ſwore, © That 
« the firſt that ſhould dare to ſpeak a word to him 
« more on that ſubject, he would cauſe him to be 
« flay'd alive.” 

AFTER this declaration, and without keepin 
meaſures, he ordered his troops to advance and melt 
the capital of the Greek empire; and they began to 
form one of the moſt remarkable ſieges mentioned in 
all the hiſtory of the lower empire. 

Tux ſultan arrived in the camp on the ſecond of 
April: they ſay, that there were at leaſt 300, ooo men 
in his army, without reckoning a large fleet conſiſting 
of a 50 velicls of different bulk, which had 2 4,000 men 
on board. All the force that they could muſter up in 
Conſtantinople to oppoſe ſuch formidable forces, hardly 

ed to 6000 Greeks under arms, and about 3000 
men, conſiſting of foreign troops and volunteers, 
which may well appear ſurprizing, conſidering the 
greatneſs of the city, and the prodigious number of its 
inhabitants. But theſe were none of the old Greeks, 
ſo renowned in antiquity for their valour, and the love 
of their country; all their genius was now turned en- 
tirely to commerce : Conltantinople was ſcarce filled 
with any thing but merchants, without reckoning a 
large number of calogers and monks, moſt of them 
covetous wretches, who, rather than aſſiſt their ſove- 
reign, buried their money in private places. So that it is 
no great wonder, if 22 deſtitute of troops and 
ſuccours, could not hold out long againſt the efforts of 
the infidels. Notwithſtanding all the reſiſtance of the 
beſieged, the city was taken dy ſtorm the forty ſecond 
day of the ſiege. 

Tar emperor choſe rather to be killed in defend- 
ing his religion and his crown, than to fall axe” 
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the hands of the infidels. Perhaps there never was 
ſeen a more melancholy and moving ſpectacle than 
what paſſed at the taking of this city. Above forty 
thouſand men were put to the ſword ; and fixty thou- 
fand fold for ſlaves : nothing eſcaped the fury and ava- 
rice of the ſoldiery. . 

THE women deteſted the fruitfulneſs which had 
made them mothers, and lamented bitterly the fate of 
the young children which they carried in their arms. 
Here was a numberleſs multitude of young maidens to 
be ſeen, fearful, and faultering in their pace, who not 
knowing where to go, wandered about like poor ſtran- 
gers, in the very boſom of their country, and whilſt they 
were in queſt of their parents, fell into an abyſs of 
misfortunes, and into the hands of barbarians, from 
whom they ſuffered a treatment more ſhocking than 
the moſt cruel executions. Their tears and cries, 
which reached the heavens, could not move the heart 
of the inſolent vanquiſher ; and the meaneſt of the 
Turks had an accompliſhed beauty for his prey, 
though often taken from him by another Turk, either 
ſtronger than himſelf, or of greater authority in the 
army. M oft of theſe Barbarians ſet their priſoners to 
fale, but the men of quality, the princes and officers 
who were taken under arms, were executed by the 
ſultan's orders ; nothing eſcaped his cruelty but the 
handſomeſt young perſons of both ſexes, whom he re- 
ſerved for the abominations of his ſeraglio« 

*T'w As thus that a young Greek lady of noble birth, 
called Irene, bardly ſeventeen years old, fell into his 
hands. A baſha had juſt made her his ſlave, but being 
ſtruck with her exquiſite beauty, thought her a pre- 
ſent worthy of the ſultan. The eaſt had never before 
given birth to ſo enchanting a creature; her charms 
were irreſiſtible, and triumphed over the ſavage heart 
of Mahomet ; rough as he was, he was forced to yield; 
he abandoned himlelf entirely to this new paſſion ; and 
in order to have fewer avocations from his amorous aſ- 
ſiduities, he paſſed ſeveral days without permitting his 
miniſters and the principal officers of his __ ſee 
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him. Irene followed him afterwards to Adrianople :. : 
twas here he fixed the reſidence of the young Greek. 1 
As for himſelf, on whatever fide war might 1 him ] 
{ ( 

{ 

< 

. 


to go, he would often, in the midſt of the moſt im- 
portant expeditions, leave the conduct of them to his 
generals, and hurry away to return to Irene. It was 
not long before it was viſible that war was no longer 
his reigning paſſion ; the ſoldiers who were enured to 
plunder, and uſed to find booty in following him, mur- 
mured at this change. Theſe murmurs ſpread and be- 
8 came epidemical ; the officers as well as the foldiers 
complained of his effeminate life ; yet his wrath was 
fo terrible, that no body durſt undertake to ſpeak to 
him on that ſubjet. At laſt, as the diſcontents of the 
ſoldiery were juſt going to break out, Muſtapha baſha, 
having regard only to the fidelity which he owed his 
maſter, was the firſt that gave him notice of the diſ- 
courſes which the janizaries held publicly to the pre- 
judice of his glory. | 

Tx ſultan continued for ſome time in a ſullen and 
deep ſilence, as if he was conſidering in himſelf what 
reſolution he ſhould take ; the only anſwer he gave 
him, and under pretence of a review, he ordered Mu- 
ſtapha to ſummon the baſha's to aſſemble the next 
day, with all his guards, and the troops that were 
about the city ; after which he went into 
the apartment of Irene, and ſtayed with her till the 

| next day. | | 
| Nx vx did that young princeſs appear ſo charm- 
| ing in his eyes; never too had the prince given her 
| ſuch tender marks of his love before: and in order, 
if poſſible, to beſtow a new luſtre on her beauty, he 
| deſired her women to exert all their art and skill in 
| dreſſing her. When ſhe was thus ſet out and adjuſt- 
| ed to appear in public, he took her by the hand, and 
led her into the middle of the aſſembly, when 

| throwing aſide the veil which covered her face, he de- 


manded haughtily of the baſha's that ſtood round him, 
if they had ever ſeen a more fiuiſhed beauty? All the 
officers like good courtiers, were laviſh of their 1 
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and congratulated him on his happineſs. Upon which, 
Mahomet taking the fair Greek by the hair with one 
hand, and drawing his ſcymitar with the other, he cut 
off her head at one ſtroke, and turning himſelf about 
to the grandces of the court, This ſword, ſays he to 
„them, with a wild and furious air, can, when I 
“ pleaſe, cut aſunder the bonds of love.“ 

' THE whole aſſembly was ſeized with horror, and 
ſhuddered at the fight : the dread they were all ſeized 
with, of being treated in the like manner, made the 
moſt mutinous of them tremble : every one thought he 
ſaw the fatal ſcymetar lifted over his own head; but if 
they eſcaped his blood-thirſty temper at that moment, 
it was only to execute his vengeance the better. Muſ- 
tapha, as a reward of his faithful advice, was firſt facri- 
ficed, and that on a ſlight pretence ; he cauſed him to 
be ſtrangled in the ſeraglio; and in the long wars in 
which he was afterwards engaged, and which laſted as 
long as his reign, he had the cruel pleaſure of diſpatch- 
ing moſt of the janizaries one after another, who, by 
their ſeditious cries, had interrupted his pleaſures, and 
awaked his fury. | 

TH1s prince had ſcarce been above fix months in 
poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople, when, imagining that all 
the princes of Aſia ought to ſubmit to his power, he 
began with the knights of Rhodes ; his demands upon 
them ſufficiently declaring his pretenſions. He ſent an 
embaſſador, or rather an herald; to the grand maſter, 
ſummoning him to own him for his ſovereign, and ſend 
into his treaſury an yearly tribute of 2000 ducats, Up- 
on his refuſal, the embaſſador had orders to denounce 
war againſt him, and declare that the ſultan his maſter 
was reſolved in perſon to fall upon all the iſles of the 
order with his invincible forces. 

Tux grand maſter, after adviſing with the council, 
anſwered him, that his order was compoſed of a body 
of military religious, who, as ſuch, depended by their 
profeſſion on the ſovereign pontiff of the Chriſtians ; 
that their arfceſtors had, by their valour, and at the ex- 
pence of their blood, ſince made a conqueſt of Rhodes 
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and the neighbouring iſlands, the ſovereignty of which 
no prince as yet had diſputed with them ; that at the 
time of his election to the grand maſterſhip, this ſove- 
reignty was put as it were in truſt into his hands ; that 
he was accountable for it to his brothers and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, and that he would facrifice his life with plea- 
ſure rather than do the leaſt thing to prejudice the in- 
dependency and liberty of the order. 

Tris wiſe grand maſter and his council not doubt- 
ing but fo reſolute an anſwer would ſoon be attended 
by the ſultan's invaſion of their territories, applied to 
the princes of Chriſtendom, though they took this ſtep 
rather with a view of having nothing wherewith they 
might reproach themſelves, than out of any hopes of a 
ſpeedy and effectual ſuccour. The commander d' Au- 
buſſon, of the language of Auvergne, and deſcended 
from one of the moſt noble and ancient houſes of la 
Marche, was appointed embaſſador to Charles VII. who 
was then upon the throne of France. The grand ma- 
er knowing his zeal for the order, made choice of him 
for that commiſſion, and it proved the laſt action of his 
maſterſhip. He died in a very old age, after baving 
governed Rhodes in difficult and tempeſtuous times 
with equal prudence and reſolution. 
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At the opening of it, on Tueſday the 14th of November 
1724, by M. pt VERTOT. 


F all the ſciences in which mankind employ their 
time, there is not any one more agreeable, or 

more uſeful than the knowledge of hiſtory, What 
ſatĩsfaction muſt it be to a reader to behold the ſucceſ- 
ſion of all ages; the revolutions of the greateſt em- 
pires, legiſlators and conquerors ; the authors of diffe- 


rent religions, another kind of conquerors ; in a word, 


all thoſe famous men, who, by their valour, or learning 
and. talents, ſeemed to have undertaken to change the 
whole face of the univerſe, paſſing: along before his 
eyes, and as it were on a great theatre? 

Bo r time, in ſpite of all their manifeſto's, of all the 
colours which thoſe vain and ambitious men, or their 
partifans have employed to diſguiſe their projects, has 
nevertheleſs taken off the varniſh, and diſcovered truth 
in all its native ſimplicity : Hiſtory, free from the pre- 
judices of party, penetrates into the moſt ſecret me- 
tives: we there ſee, that an unjuſt deſire of uſurpation 
in ſome; an exceſſive thirſt after riches or pleaſures in 
others ; ſometimes a paſſion rooted in vanity in the 

Aaz learned, 
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learned, and the hopes of making their names famous 
in the world, have, generally ſpeaking, been the ſecret 
ſprings that have given motion to all their undertak- 
ings ; and 'tis from the generality of theſe great ex- 
amples, which ſerve inſtead 6f an anticipated experi- 
ence, that we may learn, that all unjuſt enterprizes, 
though never ſo ſucceſsful, and that all upſtart and er- 
roneous opinions, become at laſt the contempt of all 
ſucceèding ages, and that truth alone deſerves to be ce- 
lebrated in all countries, and by all hiſtorians. 

HoOoWE VER; before we pin our faith entirely on the 
credit of theſe writers, it is very fit that we examine 
their works by the rules of ſound criticiſin, a kind of 
torch, which, like a faithful guide, conducts us through 
all the obſcure and gloomy paths of antiquity, and helps 
us to diſtinguiſn truth from falſhood, the noble ſim- 
plicity of hiſtory from the marvellous which we meet 
with in fiftion, and all thoſe vain ornaments with 
which illuſion and error are deck'd, 

Ix order, therefore, to be aſſured of the truth of 
acts related by hiſtorians, eſpecially in the moſt anci- 
ent, we mult carefully examine the text of their works, 
to {ce if it has not ſuffered by interpolations, the dif- 
ferent readings of manuſcripts, the uniformity or diffe- 
rence of the ſtyle, the country in which an author was 
born, the age in which he lived, and the order which 
he has oblerved in chronology. *Tis well known, 
that the changing of a date, and placing it either earlier 
or later, is enough to alter the very nature of facts, or 
at leaſt the conſequences that may be drawn from them : 
In a word, we ought to inform ourſelves of the name, 
the religion, and morals of a writer. And though he 
ſhould be anonymous, or appear under a fictitious 
name, yet the generality of theſe authors diſcover them- 
ſelves in their works, and ſome ſtrokes always drop 
from their pen, that lay them open, and repreſent their 
characters more faithfully than all the criticiſms and 
apologies that have been written either for or againſt 
their works, could have done. 
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Ts by the aſſiſtance of theſe various rules of criti» 
ciſm, that I propoſe to examine who is the real author 
of the Alcoran; the motives which might probably have 
determined himto publiſh it; whether it were the effect 
of inſpiration, or the work of a ſingle perſon aſſiſted by 
ſeveral learned men ; in ſhort, the different fate this 
book has met with, and whether it has not in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages undergone ſeveral variations, and chang- 
cd its principles and maxims more than once. 

TRERE are three different opinions, with re to 
the author of the Alcoran : Mahomet and his follow- 
ers aſcribe it to God alone ; ſome chriſtian writers are 
for fathering it upon the prince of darkneſs, transform- 
ed into an angel of light, and aſſuming the name of 


Gabriel; others pretend, that this book, which is 
made up of different paſſages of the Old and New teſta- 


ment, was compiled by Mahomet, with the aſliſtance 
of a Rabbin, and ſeveral Chriſtians of different ſects: 
This is the opinion which I am to examine. 

THe firſt ſyllable of the word Alcoran is only an 
article*, and we may as well ſay, The Coran, an Ara- 
bic word, which ſignifies Reading or Writing®. There 
is no one but knows, that it is a book which contains 
the religion of the Mululmen, and that it is held in the 
fame veneration with them as the Holy Scriptures 
with Chriſtians. . The Turks likeways give this book 
the title of El Forcan, i. e. which diſtinguiſhes 
from evil; 'tis a feigned conference which Mahomet 


| had with God and the angels, from whom he pretends 


to have received his law. Ali, Mahomet's couſin-ger- 
man, and ſon-in-law, in order to inhance the merit of 
this divine book, gave out, that the faithful found 
therein the hiſtory of former ages, laws for the conduct 
of this life, and infallible predictions with regard to 
futurity, Their preachers take it into the pulpits with 
them; they hold it open, and read every now and 
then out of it ſome verſe by way of text. Their poſi- 
tive and ſchool divinity is founded only on ſome paſſa- 
Aa3 _ 
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ges of the Alcoran, which ſupplies them likeways with 
prayers, and their prieſts read a chapter out of it every 
day in their moſques. 

Tunis wonderful book did not appear in the world 
till about the beginning of the ſeventh century. But 
ſuch as believe in it, maintain, from the ninety-ſeventh 
chapter of that work, that it is as old as the creation of 
the world ; that the original of this book was once a 
part of the great book of the eternal decrecs ; that it 
was depoſited in the heaven of the moon, and that it 
was brought from thence at the time appointed by pro- 
vidence, by the angel Gabriel to Mahomet, who could 
neither write nor read !. 

Ox x would readily believe, that it would have been 
ſcarce poſſible to have carried fiction to a greater length. 
Nevertheleſs, ſome divines, called Sonnites, whom the 
infidels look upon as the only orthodox, have improv- 
ed this fabulous original with -new idle fancies, and 

maintained publickly, that the Alcoran was increated, 
eternal, and made part of the divine eſſence, Si guis 
dixerit Alcoranum eſſe creatum, eſt infidelis*, as the 
Latin tranſlator of the Arabick Algazel has rendered 
it. But this opinion was afierwards attacked under 


the reigns of the Abaſlidian Caliphs, by other Muſul- : 


men divines, called Mortazales, who, in anſwer to 
this anathema, pronounced another drawn up almoſt 
in the ſame terms, inſidelis eſt qui dicit Aicoranum eſſe 
eternum ſeu increatum. This diſpute gave riſe to a 
great ſchiſm, and was the occaſion of civil wars, in 
which great numbers of both parties loſt their lives. 

Tus only point in which they agreed, was, that 
this book, whether created or eternal, as it deſcended 
from the throne of God, and was filled with his ſpirit, 
it merited the reſpect and vencration of all men. And 
we actually fee to this day an advertifement prefixed to 
moſt of the copies of it, in theſe words, Let none but 

| | the 

Laus Deo, ait Mahmud, fil'us Omar, qui demifit & cœlo Al- 
coranum. Maracci, p. 34. 


b Algazel in proſeſſione fidei Mahume ic profitetur, Alcora- 
num eſſe æternum, ſubſiſtentem eſſentiã Dei, Vide Maracci p. 44 
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the pure preſume to touch this book, for it is a preſent 
come down from heaven, and ſent from the king of 
ages: ne attingant eum nifi purificatt. 

Tis plain from hencc, that men, in the opinion of 

the Mahometans, are exprelsly excluded from having 
been the authors of this new law. Mahomet, depend- 
ing upon the excellency of the work, gave out, that 
neither devils nor men, though they ſhould unite all 
their talents, would be able to compole any thing that 
could come near the perfection of the Alcoran : Si „- 
mul congregarentur homines et demones, ut facerent 
aliquid fimile huic Alcorano, nunquam id efficere poſ- 
int, etiamſi mutu6 ſeſe ad hoc adjuvarent. Sura 17. 

THe generality of chriſtian writers, on the contra- 
ry, pretend, that the devil is the real author of Maho- 
metaniſin, and that he only made uſe of Mahomet, as 
an inſtrument, to found a falſe religion upon the ruins of 
Chriſtianity. TwWas the devil, if they are to be be- 
lieved, who appeared to Mahomet under the name 
and ſhape of the angel Gabriel, or, if you pleaſe, un- 
der the ſhape of a pigeon, which Mahomet had taught 
to peck in his ear; a proof that this falle prophet was 
an impoſtor, who only made ule of religion as a means 
to aggrandize him'clf. His deſign was to unite all 
the various religions of Arabia into one body, and to 
make ſo many ſubjects of his proſelytes. There were 
in his time three religions in Arabia, viz. Idolaters, 
Jews and Chriſtians; and the laſt were divided into Ca- 
tholics and Schiſmatics. Chriſtianity had been eſta- 
bliſhed in Arabia Felix ever ſince the emperor Juſtinus, 
and this church was ſubordinate to the jurisdiction of 
the patriarch of Alexandria, as well as that of the A- 
byſſines. 

ARABIA Petræa, from Paleſtine to the gulph of Aya- 
la, and all the reſt of the coaſt, as far as the borders of 
Egypt, was ſubject to the Roman empire, as was allo 
Arabia Delerta, or at lealt that part of it which is ad- 
Joining to Syria and Paleſtine, whereof Boſtra was at 
that time the metropolis. *'Tis pretended, that the em- 
peror Philip was born in that city, which anciently 


was 
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was no more than a caſtle built by ſome Arabian prince. 
The emperor Severus made it a city, and ſettled a co- 
lony there : A council was held at Boſtra, on occaſion 
of Bercellus its biſhop's being infected with the hereſy 
of thoſe who denied the incarnation of the Word. This 
was about A. D. 249. | 

Mosr of the inhabitants of the three Arabias were 
idolaters, and pretended to be all deſcended from Ke- 
dar, ſon of Iſhmael. The learned Levinus Warnerus, 
in his treatiſe of the manners of the Arabians, before 
Mahometanilm prevailed in their country, aſſerts, that 
the Koriſians or Koraſhites, the moſt noble tribe of 
that great peninſula, had preſerved themſelves from i- 
dolatry ; that they had conſtantly uſed circumciſion e- 
ver ſince Iſhmael's time; that they were frequent in 
prayer, were very bountiful in their alms, and that the 
molt devout among them never drank wine. The ci- 
ty of Mecca, with regard to religion, was conſidered 
as the metropolis of the pagan Arabians. Shoals of 
pilgrims came thither from all the provinces, to viſit an 
old temple called the Caaba, which, according to a re- 
ceived tradition, they believed to be built by Abraham. 
They undertook theſe pious pilgrimages in commemo- 
ration of that patriarch's journeys, and ſacrificed the 
firſt-born of a camel upon the neighbouring mountains 
of Mecca. This perhaps might have been the moſt 
eſſential part of their worſhip, and they had at beſt but 
a very confuſed notion of the God of Abraham. There 
is in the wall of Caaba a black ſtone, which the Ma- 
hometans tell us, was brought milk white from heaven 
by the angel Gabriel at the beginning of the world, 

but that it has been ſince blackened by the fins of men. 
The Turks in their pilgrimages pay a very ſuperſtiti- 
- ous veneration to this'myſterious ſtone. But we muſt 
not fancy that Mahomet invented- theſe ceremonies ; 
they had been uſed fo long before his time among the 
Arabians, that it would have been impoſſible for that 
impoſtor ever to have rooted out this piece of ſuperſti- 
tion from among them, though he ſhould have formed- 
a deſign of doing it. | 9 
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Tur idolatrous Arabians acknowledged indeed a 
firſt being, the only and ſovereign creator of all things; 
but then they made him, as it were, a ſupine deity 


without providence; and in their neceſſities they ad- 


dreſſed themſelves to ſome ſubaltern genii, and to a kind 
of goddeſſes : Such were Allath, Menach and Aluzza, 
whom theſe modern lſhmaelites adored as the daughters 
of the great God. 

Some Arabianse, who were ſubjects of Perſia, fol- 
lowed the religion of that country, and worſhipped 
the fire. There were likeways other kinds of idola- 
ters called Sabians, (which we muſt take care not to 
confound with the ancient Sabaus) and theſe adored 
certain genii, which they placed in the planets and 
ſtars. The worſhip of ſome went no farther than the 
ſtars which they adored ; and others, who were ſtill 
more ſtupid, directed all their devotion to certain 1- 
mages which repreſented the ſeveral attributes of thoſe 
lars: and the Caaba, or great temple, was by degrees 
crowded with a multitude of idols, of which Maho- 
met afterwards cleared it. 

As for the Jews, after the emperors Titus and Adri- 
an had drove them out of Jeruſalem, a great number of 
that miſerable people had taken refuge in Arabia, a 
country that is contiguous to Paleſtine, where they 
multiplied conſiderably ; but the generality of them 
paid greater deference to the ridiculous fancies of their 
rabbins and talmudiſts, than to the law of Moſes, and 
the ſacred text of the bible. 

THe chriſtian Arabs followed the Greek rite, of 
whom very few were Catholicks, the greateſt part of 
them having turned Eutychians or Jacobites ; nor were 
there wanting among them ſome ancient ſeCtaries of the 
doctrine of Ebion and Cerinthus, two arch-heretics 
who lived in the firſt century of the church, and were 
cotemporaries with the apoſtle St. John. 

"THERE were likeways ſome Arians, ſome Neſtori- 
ans and Cophti, a fort of Eutychians : but excluſive of 
the exterior warſhip.of thoſe different religions, a cor · 

ruption 

® Pocokii Specim, Arabic. p. 53. 
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ruption that was almoſt univerſal, and an ignorance 
equal to it, prevailed among the Arabians of all deno- 

inations, and the Jew was ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſn- 
ed from the Chriſtian by any other mark but circum- 
ciſion and baptiſm. 

Ir we enquire into the civil government of Arabia, 
we ſhall find, that beſides certain coyntries, which held 
either under the Greek empire, or that of Perſia, Ara- 
bia had formerly enjoyed its particular ſovereigus. Po- 
cock, in his notes upon Abul-Faragius, an Arabian 
author, and of the ſe of the Jacobites, has given us 
the names of theſe princes, but neither tells us the ſeat 
of their dominion, nor how long they reigned. And 
in the ſeventh century, in Mahomet's time, we meet 
with no other ſovereigns in Arabia Petrza, either in 
Mecca, or Medina, the two principal cities of that pro- 
vince, but the chiefs of each tribe, who were at the 


ſame time the generals and magiſtrates of thoſe little re- 


publicks. 
Tuts multitude of chiefs, all independent on one 
another, and the great diverſity in worſhip and religi- 
on, made Mahomet think it a favourable juncture for 
putting his deſigns in execution, The charaQter that 
Elmacin hath — of him, may be ſeen in the be · 
inning of this work *, but his conduct will paint it 
ſi better. He was a man who thirſted after empire, 
and was y of pleaſures ; of a ſuperior genius; and 
who, either by his education or reflexion, ſaw through 
all the ridiculous foppery of that multitude of deities 
which the people had ſet up. Had he not been vain 
enough to pretend his holding an intimate correſpon- 
dence with God, by the minifiry of the angel Gabriel, 
the magiſtrates had never driven him out of Mecca : 
but as be was for acting an extraordinary part, and had 
neither a miſſion nor miracles to authorize it, he was 
at laſt obliged to ſupply the force he wanted in argue 
ment by that of arms, to eſtabliſh his ſyſtem ſword in 
hand, and to found it on a revelation, of which he 
himſelf was the miniſter and the herald, a 
N 
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In order therefore to ſucceed in his ſcheme , he aſ- 
ſociated with himſelf a learned Jew, born in Perſia, a 
rabbin in his ſect, whom Elmacin calls by the name 
of Salman. But the greateſt aſſiſtance he received was 
from a Neſtorian monk, called by the weſtern hiſtori- 
ans Sergius, and by the eaſtern Bahira, an apoſtate, 
who had been expelled his monaſtery for his diſorderly 
life. Such were the architects whom Mahomet em- 
ployed for erecting the new ſyſtem he projected. The 

ew furniſhed him with various hiſtories from the Old 
eſtament, blended with the chimeras and dreams of 
the Talmud, which Mahomet, in order to heighten 
the marvellous, pieced out with ſome fabulous circum- 
ſtances of his own invention, which are ſtill to be ſeen 
in the Alcoran. The Neſtorian monk, at the ſame 
time, . him acquainted with the new teſtament, | 
and the diſcipline of the church : All this he changed | 
and corrupted with fables, which he borrowed from 1 
e and 2 phal books; and tis mani- 
from the Alcoran, that he was not unacquainted with 
the hiſtory of the infancy of Jeſus, and the family of 
| the virgin Mary. 
| Bur whatever were the names of thoſe Jews and 
Chriſtians who aſſiſted Mahomet in the forging of his 
Alcoran, tis certain, that as this book contaius io ma- 
ny particularities of the Old and New Teſtament, Ma- 
homet, who was born and bred a Pagan and had liv- 
ed in idolatry till he was forty years old, and who, 
moreover, was ſo illiterate, that he could neither write 
nor read, muſt neceffarily have been directed in the 
,- compoſition of the Alcoran, by ſome Jew and by tome 
/ Chriſtian, both of them learned in their religion, and 
who, upon the plan which he had formed. ſupplied him 
with that infinite number of hiſtorical facts and paſſages 
which are ſcattered up and down that work. 
BEING ſoon after ſupported by tome diſciples, he no 
nag makes a tecret of his doArine, but lets up pub- 
lickly for a preacher ; he tenders the Alcoran to the 


people 


* Abdias Benſalon. C-ntat. Orat. 1. contra Mahometam, tra, 
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people as a divine book, which had been brought him 
from heaven ; and though he was wholly illiterate, as 
was before obſerved, he yet recommends himſelf, and 
is followed for the purity of his language, for the turn 
and loftineſs of his expreſſions, and for the care he 
took to imitate in the Alcoran, ſometimes the ſublime 
ſtyle of the beginning of Geneſis, and ſometimes the 
pathos of the prophets of the Old Teſtament. 

Ir Moſes relates that God faid, Let there be light, 
and there was light ; let the earth be made, and the 
earth was made ; Expreſſions which a heathen philo- 
ſopher, Longinus by name, had propoſed as a model 
of the ſublime, and which give ſo fine a deſcription of 
the power of the creator, and the obedience of the crea- 
ture; Mahomet, in imitation of the Jewiſh legiſlator, 
ſpeaking, in the chapter Houd, of the aſſwaging of the 
waters, makes God ſay, Earth, ſwallow up the waters; 
heaven, take back thoſe which thou haſt ſhowered 
down. The waters immediately drew back, continues 
the falſe prophet ; the command of God was fulfilled, 
the ark reſted upon the mountain, and a voice was 
heard from heaven, ſaying, Wo to the wicked. Such 
as underſtand Arabick, agree, that Mahomet, as to ex- 
preſſion, does not fall very ſhort of the beauty of the 
original which he endeavoured to imitate, and that 
his phraſes in particular are well choſen, and happily 
diſpoſed. Prideaux owns, that the Alcoran, with re- 
ſpe to the ſtyle and purity of the language, is the moſt 
perfect model of any we have of the elegance of the 
Arabick tongue. That falſe prophet was particularly 
conſpicuous fer brightneſs of thought, and particularly 
for drawing lively repreſentations and deſcriptions of 
the rewards and puniſhments of the next life. Of all 
the various motives that have an influence on the mind 
of man, he ſcarce made uſe of any but hope and fear. 

WHEN he treated of paradiſe “, as he had to do with 
people who were ſcorch'd with the burning rays of 
the ſun, and dwelt under the torrid zone, he repreſent- 
ed that place of felicity, as a garden watered with foun- 
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tains and cooling liquors, and planted with trees that 
were ever green, and which bore delicious fruits in e- 
very ſeaſon. And for the ſatisfaction of ſenſual and 
voluptuous men, in a country, where, as Ammianus 
Marcellinus relates, tis incredible to think with what 

eedineſs both men and women abandon themſelves to 
uſt*®, Incredibile eft quo ardore apud eos in venerem 
ulerque ſolvitur ſexus : Mahomet, to draw them in, 
promiſes the men, that the kernels of the fruit, they 
were to cat in paradiſe ſhould be metamorpholed into 
ſo many young girls divinely beautiful, and created on 
purpoſe for their felicity ; and withal fo gentle, fo 
complaiſant, and fo ſweet, that if but a drop of their 
ſpittle was to fall into the ſea, that alone would be ſuf- 
Cent to take away all its bitterneſs ; and notwith- 
ſtanding that they were to repeat frequently the duties 
of the marriage bed, they yet ſhould remain ever vir- 
gins, without being ever mothers. 

Ir this doctrine flattered ſenſual men*, ſome old 
women, on the contrary, — their age excluded 
them from this place of pleaſure, were very much a- 
larmed at it. One of them, as Lamay tells us, in his 
Lathaif, complained to the prophet about it, who told 

her for her comfort, that they would all riſe again at 
the blooming age of fifteen, and in all the perfection 
of beauty; this was calculated for the ſatisfaction of the 
old and ugly, and 3 did not fail to pleaſe. 

MAHnoMerT, as a contraſt to paradiſe, repreſents hell 
as a burning furnace, eternally covered and ſurrounded 
with thick clouds, and an hot faltiſh ſmoke*<. As 
for coolneſs, he makes the damned ſwallow a blackiſh 
ever-burning liquor, like melted pitch, which was to 
circulate in their veins ; and he allows theſe unhappy 
wretches no ſhade but from a certain tree which he 
calls Zacoum, the fruits of which, he told them, re- 
ſemble the heads of devils. We may caſily perceive, 
notwithſtanding their being ſo clouded with fiftions, 
that the fountains and ſtreams of Mahomet's paradiſe 
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are borrowed from theſe words of ſcripture, © The elect 
< ſhall drink of plealures as out of a river,” de torrents 
reluptatis potabis eos : and as to the young people who 
were to'adminifter to their pleaſures, all thoſe circum. 
ſtances were formed upon the plan of the terreſtial pa- 
radiſe which Cerinthus had drawn ; who maintained, 
that after the general reſurrection, Jeſus Chriſt ſhould 
reign on earth at ſeruſalem in Paleſtine ; that men ſhould 
then have a full enjoyment of all the pleaſures of which 
they ſhould have deprived themſelves during their life- 
time, and that their wedding day ſhould laſt a thou- 
ſand years. 

Ir we conſult the bare text of the Alcoran, and take 
it in a literal ſenſe, nothing can poſſibly be more groſs 
than theſe promiſes, which tend only to the gratificati- 
on of the ſenſes. And indeed Mahomet perceiving, 
that this kind of felicity would not ſatisfy men of un- 
derſtanding, he, in order to pleaſe them, as well as 
the reſt, adds, in the chapter entituled Jonas, that in 
theſe delightful gardens, the bleſſed ſhould be inceſ- 
ſantly repeating theſe words,“ Thou art holy, O 
„Lord our God, and/eternal ; praiſe be to the Lord 
ce of all creatures.” And the Scheic Alalem cries out, 
« Paradiſe, O Lord, is deſirable only becauſe it gives 
ce us a ſight of thee ; for without the ſplendor of thy 
cc beauty, it would be irkſome to us:“ which affords 
room to imagine, that theſe different deſcriptions of 
the ſenſual pleaſures and corporeal pains of another life, 
were but ſo many allegories with which Mahomet 
heightened his diſcourſes; a figure very frequently uſ- 
ed by the caſterns, and which upon that account, is not 
always to be taken in a literal ſenſe, according to ſome 
_ doctors of that ſet, who made a witty and devout 
Muſulman ſay, O thou who inviteſt me to enjoy the 
« delights of paradiſe, tis not paradiſe that I ſeek, but 
ac only the face of him who created paradiſe.” 

' WHATEVER care Mahomet might take to adapt the 
plan of his paradiſe to the different taſtes of mankind, 
an undertaking of no little difficulty: and, moreover, as 
he was ſenſible, that every thing relating to * 
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which bears the character of novelty, is juſtly ſuſpect- 
ed, he declares in the Alcoran, that he does not fo 
much pretend to preach a new law, as to revive that 
which God had given to Adam and the firſt men, and 
which was afierwards tranſmitted to Noah and his de- 
ſcendants, down to Abraham and Iſhmael their anceſ- 
tors: a law, ſays he, more antient that either that of 
the Jews, or of the Chriſtians. He adds, that this law, 
notwithſtanding its being drawn up by a divine hand, 
had been changed and corrupted by the ſucceſſors of 
patriarchs, who had baniſhed the worſhip of the true 
God, and introduced in its ſtead that of images and i- 
dols, which they made the object of their religion; 
that God, in order to bring mankind back into the 
paths of truth, had at firſt ſent them a great prophet 
called Moſes, who had given them a new law in his 
name, and authoriſed his miſſion by the moſt illuſtri- 
ous miracles ; but that the people of Iſrael, to whom 
he was ſent, had, in procels of time, preferred human 
traditions before this holy law, and that that nation 
had relapſed ſeveral times into idolatry. 

THAT the ſovereign creator of mankind had, at the 
time fixed by his eternal decrees, raiſed up a ſecond 
—— greater than Moſes, called Jesus, the fon of 

ary, conceived, as he ſaid, by the breath of God, 
without a father, in the fame manner as Adam , and 
born of a mother who had always been a virgin : But 
notwithſtanding this new prophet publiſhed a law that 
breathed nothing but goodnels and charity, and had 
wrought ſurpriſing miracles in the face ofall Judea, in 
order to make it be received; nevertheleſs, his miſſi - 
on, in ſpite of all his miracles, had had no better ſuc- 
cels than that of Moſes : that the prieſts and phariſees 
had determined to put him to death, but that God, in 
the moment of his paſſion and execution, had ſnatched . 
him from the fury of his enemies, and taken him up 
into heaven; another fable, which he had borrowed 
partly from the notions of Cerinthus, Mahomet adds, 
that the Chriſtians, after his aſcenſion, had adulterated 
his law to ſuch a degree, that it was deſtroyed in a 
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manner by falſe interpretations, and was no longer 
genuine, That, in fine, God had ſent him as his laſt 
prophet, and greater than either Moles or Jeſus, to 
* purge religion of all the fables which men had intro- 
duced into it under the notion of traditions and my- 
{teries, and to unite them all in the ſame belief, and in 
the obſervance of the ſame law; of which, he ſaid, he 
was no more than a miniſter, and the bearer of the or- 
ders of heaven. 

"Twas from theſe different principles that this art- 
ful impoſtor framed his ſyſtem. The Jew had fur- 
niſhed him with. that of the exiſtence of one only 
God a, but without a multiplication of perſons : he for- 
bids expreſsly in the Alcoran, the aſcribing either 
ſon or daughters to God; and by this prohibition, he 
_ excludes the three pretended goddeſſes of the idolatrous 
Arabs, and deſtroys at the ſame time the myſtery of the 
trinity, and the merit of the paſſion of our Saviour Chriſt. 

Ox E would think he had taken the firſt principle of 
this unity of God from the words of Deuteronomy, 
where it is ſaid, © Hear, O Iſrael, our God is one,” the 
ſenſe of which he has altered by theſe Arabick words, 
la illach, illalach, there is no other God but God]; and 
in order to recommend his own miſhon at the ſame 
time, he adds, in the ſame language, ow Mahammed 
reſoul, and Mahomet is the — of God: Other 
words which are manifeſtly copied from thoſe we read 
in St. John's goſpel, © This is life eternal, to know thee 
the only trueGod, and Jeſus Chriſt, whom thou haſt 
« ſent,” et quem miſiſti lium. Mahomet, in order to 
draw in both Jews as well as Chriſtians, borrowed facts 
and paſſages indifferently from the Old and New Teſ- 
tament. 

T as out of complaiſance for his countrymen in ge- 
neral, and for the Arabian Jews in particular, that he 

retained 
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retained the uſe of circumciſion, tho? there is not any 
mention made of it in the Alcoran; but that rite had 
been eſtabliſhed for ſeveral ages among the greateſt 
part of the Arabians without diſtinction. 

OR1IGEN, who was at no great diſtance from Ara- 
bia, relates, that all the Iſhmaelites who inhabit that 
country, get themſelves circumciſed when they come 
to be thirteen years old. St. Jerom * confirms the 
fame circumſtance in his commentary upon Jeremiah. 
The greateſt part, ſays he, of thoſe people who inhabit 
round about Paleſtine, obſerve circumciſion, but chief- 
ly the Egyptians, the Edomites, the Ammonites, the 
Moabites, and all the country of the Saracens, who 
dwell in the deſerts i. e. in the deſerts of Arabia: 
Whence we may preſume, that religion was not the 
only motive for the eſtabliſhing of this cuſtom. 

NEVERTHELESS, it is probable enough, that Maho- 
homet recommended circumciſion and abſtinence from 
ſwines fleſh, and things ſtrangled, merely out of com- 
plailance to theJews, whom he had a mind to bring o- 
ver to his ſect; but ſome doctors of his religion have 
ſince aſſerted, that the only reaſon. of his taking in cir- 
cumciſion was in order to enſure a better obſervance of 
the precept of cleanlineſs, which forbids the letting any 
urine fall on that part of the skin, which for that rea- 
ſon they cut off. 

As for the uſe of wine, Mahomet, in all probability 
forbid it only to heighten the perfection of his new law: 
perhaps too he was willing that his diſciples ſhould a- 

e in that point with the Rechabitesꝰ and Nazarites of 
the. old law, who never drank any intoxicating li- 

yors. Others pretend, that the ſole motive of his pro- 
hibiting the uſe of wine, was in order to prevent thoſe 
be- frequently ariſe in the midſt of good 
ellowſhip; not to mention, that in ſo hot a country 
as Arabia, water and cooling liquors were perhaps 
more agreeable than wine. But I very much queſtion 
whether this article of Mahomet's law would have 
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done him any ſervice, had he begun his miſſion with 
the people of the north, © Abſtain, ſays this lawgi- 
« yer to his diſciples, from wine, from playing at 
« games of chance and chels : theſe are inventions of 
« the devil, to ſow batred and diviſion among them, 
6“ to eſtrange them from prayer, and hinder them 
from calling upon the name of God.“ 

Fxon the Chriſtians Mahomet borrowed the fre- 
quent uſe of prayer, which he fixed at five times eve- 
ry day, the practice of a Lent-faſt, and the payment 
of the tithe of one's poſſeſſions; this, however, he or- 
dered to be applied for the relief of the poor. 

THOV GH he had ſeverely condemned all manner of 
worſhip that was not immediately directed to the one 
only God, nevertheleſs, that he might not wholly ali- 
enate the aſſections of the people of Mecca, and in or- 
der to engage them by motives of ſelf-intercſt, he made 
a particular precept, enjoining all ſuch perſons as had 
ſubſtance and ſtrength 4ufficient for the journey, to go 
on a pilgrimage to the great temple of Mecca, after it 
ſhould be cleared of idols: and he made this injuncti- 
on, becauſe the great reſort of pilgrims brought great 
ſums of money into a country whoſe ſoil was barren. 
He next allowed, in favour of the Heathens, of a miſ- 
taken kind of predeſtination, not unlike what the. an- 
cients called fate, and taught, that if the fatal moment 
of a man's death was not come, he would be as ſafe in 
the midſt of a thouſand naked ſwords pointed againſt 
him, as if he was alone in his own houſe and in bed : 
A principle which was afterwards of great advantage 
to his ſucceſſors in their wars; and in ſpite of the fear 
which danger naturally inſpires, we have frequentl 
ſeen Mahometan ſoldiers ruſh chearfully upon the Ws 
of their enemies, from a notion that they had nothing 
to dread on ſuch an occaſion, if they were not predeſti- 
nated to die in it. *Tis impoſſible, ſays Mahomet 
« in the chapter Amram, for a perſon to die at any 
e other time than that which is fixed and determined 
« by the immutable decrees of God,” 
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Tuis artful mixture of various religions, and in 
which every one fancied he diſcovered ſome traces of 
his firſt belief, impoſed upon a great many people ; and 
the inſidious impoſtor, in order to eſtabliſh his errors, 
borrowed from both Jews and Chriſtians ſome great 
truths, and in ſome inſtances the practice of great virtues. 

As aur divine Saviour has expreſsly recommended 
to us the doing good to thoſe that perſecute us, Ma- 
homet, to imitate him, at the end of the chapter Aaraf 
expreſſes himſelf thus, Do good to all;” and the au- 
thor of Keſchef, one of his commentators, relates, that 
Mahomet, upon receiving this precept from the angel 
Gabriel, ask'd him the meaning of it, upon which the 
angel made him this comment: Court him who 
& drives you from him; give to him who has taken 
© from you; pardon him who offends you; for God 
dc will have you ſow the ſeeds of the greateſt virtues 
& in your ſouls.” 

THe article wherein he chiefly differed from the pu- 
rity of the Chriſtian religion, was that of polygamy, 
and the plurality of wives ; but it was already eſta- 
bliſhed among the Jews and idolatrous Arabs ; fo that 
he allowed his diſciples to marry four lawful wives at 
the ſame time *; and as the legiſlator did not think 
himſelf obliged to ſubmit to a law of his own making, 
he married at leaſt fifteen, and, as other ſay, one and 
twenty wives. Twas his favourite paſſion, and he 
vimlelf does not ſcruple to own it; he declares®, that 
he was not affected by any kind of pleaſure, but that 
which aroſe from grateful odours, and the commerce 
of beautiful women, Deus paſuit delectutionem meam 
in ſravibus odoribus et in mulicribus ; as is related b 
the learned Maracci, confeſſor to pope Innocent II. the 
laſt and moſt exa tranſlator of the Alcoran. 

HowEVER, notwithſtanding all the complaiſance 
Mahomet had for his own inclinations, and for thoſe 
of his fellow citizens, he yet met with a ſtrong o 
ſition from the magiſtrates of Mecca, and the chief men 
of his tribe. Lis plain from the twenty-fifth chapter 
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of the Alcoran -, that they treated him publickly as an 
impoſtor, and that the generality of the Koraſhites de- 
clared aloud, that his book was no more than a tex- 
ture of fables of his own invention, or forged by the 
help of other impoſtors; and in the ſixteenth chapter 
he points out particularly the perſon who was ſuſpect- 
ed to be the author of it : I know, ſays he, ſpeaking 
« of himſelf, 'twill be ſaid, that a certain perſon has 
« taught me the Alcoran ; but he whom they pretend 
& to be the ſecret author of it, is a Perſian by birth, 
& and ſpeaks the language of Perſia, whereas the Al- 
& coran is written in Arabic, and is full of inſtruction 
4 and cloquence.” The cunning impoſtor, that his 
performance might not be aſcribed to another, em- 
ployed only two foreigners to aſſiſt him in compiling it, 
the one a Greek, and the other a Perſian, neither of 
whom ſcarce underſtood Arabic: moreover, tis pre- 
tended, that he, in order to; get rid of a troubleſome 
witneſs, afterwards got the firſt, who had had the great- 
eſt hand in it, to be privately diſpatched. 

- WHAT troubled him moſt, was, that the moſt ſen- 
ſible part of the inhabitants of Mecca required him to 
ſhew ſome warrant for his new doctrine d, and to au- 
thoriſe it by miracles, the moſt authentic credentials 
a prophet can have. Moſes, faid they, Jeſus Chriſt, 
and other prophets, worked, by your own confeſſion, 
the moſt glorious miracles to prove their miſſion ; why 
then do not you, if you are a prophet, and greater than 
they, work the like ? 

ManoMeET, in order to get clear of ſo home an ob- 
jection, turned and winded on all ſides e. One while he 
told them, that as miracles came from the almighty 
hand of God, men could not know the time when he 
had determined to work them ; another while he re- 
proached them, that though they ſhould ſee miracles, 
they yet would not be converted; and at other times 

he 
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he ſaid that his miſſion extended no farther than to 
preach to them the word of God, ſuch as he had re- 
ceived it from the angel Gabriel“, and added, that 
there could not be a greater miracle than the Alcoran 
itſelf, which was ſo perfect in all its parts, that it could 
not poſſibly be the work of the moſt learned men, nor 
even of the devils themſelves, much leſs could it have 
been compoſed by an illiterate man like himſelf, who 
could neither write nor read. 

Bur the magiſtrates of Mecca would not take up 
with ſuch idle reaſons*, in which the impoſtor was for 
having the point in queſtion taken for granted, and 
moreover, ſuſpecting that he had more ambitious de- 
ſigns in view, and that he had a mind to ulurp the 
government of his country, they baniſhed him as a 
ſeditious perſon, and forced him to leave Mecca. 

ManoMET now faw plainly, that he ſhould never 
be able to execute his ambitious projects by perſuaſi- 
on only, and therefore reſolved to have recourſe to 
arms; and to authoriſe this ſtep, he did not fail, as u- 
ſual, to call in heaven to his aſſiſtance. Immediately 
he gave out among his diſciples*, that the angel Gabri- 
el had brought him a (word from almighty God, with 
orders to ſubdue by the force of arms all ſuch as ſhould 
refuſe to embrace his doctrine. , 

He began this religious war by plundering the ca- 
ravans; when booty, ſo grateful to the Arabs, ſoon 
brought great numbers of them under his ſtandard : 
Being thus reinforced, he ravages the open country, 
ſurprizes caltles, takes towns, and after having for ſome 
time practiſed the trade of robbery, he learned inſenſi - 
bly the art of conquering. | 

We need not ſearch for any other reaſon to account 
for the ſurpriſing progreſs this ſet made in fo little 
time in Arabia ; which if Mahomet could but have 
foreſeen, he would in all probability have ſpared him- 
ſelf the trouble of forging lo many revelations, and fit- 

ting 
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ting together the various pieces he borrowed from the 
Jew iſh and Chriſtian religions. *Tis well known, that 
e, in leſs than eleven years time, made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the greateſt part of the three Arabias. The 
ſucceſs of his arms exceeded his firſt projects, and for- 
tune carried him to greater lengths than he had even 
dared to hope. But as his wars, his conqueſts, and 
thoſe of his ſucceſſors, are foreign to my ſubject, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that he united the prieſthood to the em- 
pire ; that his diſciples were his · firſt ſubjects; that he 
forced the reſt by violence to ſubmit to him; that his 
arms were the foundation of his new religion, and that 


he in all probability might have taken them up only in. 


order to eſtabliſh it with greater diſpatch. His ſucceſ- 
ſors made uſe of the ſame pretext to ſeize on Aſia, Afri- 
ca, and a part of Europe; and whither would they 
not have extended their conqueſts, had not God raiſed 
up the intrepid courage of the knights of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, to make head againſt them ? thoſe knights, 
I ſay, who for ſeveral ages have ſerved as a bulwark to 
all Chriſtendom. The Arabians were the firſt people 
of Aſia that embraced the religion of Mahomet ; ſome 
of theſe, out of fear of his power, others carried away 


and infected by example, many ſeduced by the lure of 


pleaſures ; nor were there wanting others who were 
charmed with his eloquence, and certain pathetical ex- 
preſſions which dropped from him in his ſermons, or 
in various places of the Alcoran. 
We there indeed meet with noble and lofty expreſ- 
ſions upon the majeſty, the power, and the goodnels 
of God, as well as on the ingratitude of men; but all 
his diſcourſes on theſe ſubjects are without proofs, with- 
out coherence, order, or connection; and one may eaſi- 
ly perceive, that what they call the Alcoran, or the 
book by way of eminence, to ſpeak after the Arabians, 
is no more than the work of a mere ſophiſter and de- 
claimer. a 
ONE cannot even ſay that this work is one continu- 
ed diſcourſe, and made at the ſame time; for we there 
meet with ſeveral variations and alterations, according 
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as its author was actuated by new paſſions, or engaged 
by new intereſts, In the fourth chapter, any man is 
expreſsly forbid to marry the wife of another, during 
the lifetime of the latter; but unluckily Mahomet caſts 


his eyes upon Zainab, the wife of Zaib, his freed man ; 


he liked her, and in order to have her for himſelf, he 
beſtowed extraordinary favours upon his late ſlave, that 
ſo he might engage him to divorce her, which being 
done, he immediately marries her. This ſcandalous 
compact between the maſter and his ſervant, highly of- 
fended the greateſt part of his followers ; but to ſilence 
their complaints, notwithſtanding it contradicts the 
law which he himſelf had preached, he publiſhes an 
addition to the thirty-third chapter of the Alcoran, 
wherein God declares, that he had married Zainab to 
Mahomet ; a declaration which put that woman, who 
was not a little proud of the revelation, upon inſulting 
the reſt of the prophet's wives, and upon claiming a pre- 
cedency, by virtue of her having been married by an 
exprels order from heaven, whereas none but men 
had heen concerned in the marriages of her rivals, 
THis falſe prophet, beſides all thoſe wives, who 
compoſed his ſeraglio, had likeways in his family a 
young female ſlave of exquiſite beauty, of about fifteen 
years of age, called Mary, an Egyptian by birth, and 
a Chriſtian. We are told, that the governor of Egypt 
had made a preſent of her to Mahomet. — 
our prophet falls in love with her, and is catched by 
two of his wives in a criminal commerce with her. 


Theſe do not fail to make a great ſtir about it, but as 


It might prejudice his reputation, heaven comes in im- 
mediately to his aſſiſtance, and by a new revelation, 
which we find in the fixty-fixth chapter, God allows 
Mahomet, and all Muſulmen whatever, to cohabite with 
their ſlaves, in ſpite of their wives . O prophet, for 
% thus Mahomet makes God ſay, why doſt thou, for 
« fear of Alobliging thy wives, deny thyſelf the plea- 
« ſure which God has granted thee ?” The impious 
wretch begins with committing the crime, and then 
| i War- 
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warrants it by a pretended diſpenſation from heaven. 
The only reaſon of my ſelecting theſe two examples 


from a great number of others, was to ſnew, that there 


are in the Alcoran, in that very book which the Ma- 
hometans tell us came down from the throne of God, 
ſeveral oppoſite and contradictory articles, and which 


are computed to amount to near one hundred and fif- 


ty. The Mahometans endeavour to evade this objec- 
tion, by ſaying, that God having thought proper to 
abrogate certain articles, was afterwards pleaſed to ſub- 
ſtitute others in their ſtead ; but we may obſerve, that 
both theſe paſſages are not only prelerved in the text, 
but that that article which is ſubſtituted is often plac- 


ed before the other which was to be diſanulled ; - 


which occaſions a ſtrange confuſion, unleſs they, in or- 
der to account for this tranſpoſition, ſhould tell us, that 


that was owing to the Alcoran's having been written 
upon looſe leaves, which antiently were never ſtitched 


together in order, but rolled upon one another, which 
for that reaſon, might occaſion the tranſpoſition of ſe- 
veral chapters. | | 

ArrER Mahomet's death, Abu-Beker his father-in- 
law and ſucceſſor, collected theſe looſe leaves toge- 
ther, put them into what he thought a proper order ; 
and after conſulting ſuch of Mahomet's diſciples as 
had attended with greateſt aſſiduity upon his diſcour- 
ſes, he made a collection of them, which he afterwards 
left in the cuſtody of Haphſa, daughter to Omar, and 
one'of the ſurviving wives of that prophet. 

Yer notwithſtanding this precaution, ſeveral copies 
of this book were ſpread up and down the provinces, 
very different from one another. The people of Hyer- 
ak-Araſy, which is the antient Chaldæa, together with 
the Syrians, maintained, that their copies, though con- 
tradictory to one another in ſeveral paſſages, were ne- 
— the only authentic ones. Theſe diſputes o- 


bliged the caliph Othman, the third ſucceſſor to Ma- 


homet, to conſult the original of Abu-Beker, if we 


may give that name to a book which he himſelf had 
compoſed, and in which he had added and razed 


what - 
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z whatever he thought proper, and this upon the iufor- > 
4 mation of perſond, who boaſted their having retained, | 
5 by ſtrength of memory, molt of the paſſages of the Al- 

coran from Mahomet's diſcourles. Othman, however,” po. 
, cauled ſeveral copies to be made of it, and diſtributed | 
i them up and down the Mahometan provinces, and or- | 
dered all the other copies which fell into his hands to | 
be burnt as ſpurious. 


AxÞ yet, notwithſtanding that the Alcoran was re- 
viled in this manner, and though it has paſſed through 
ſo many hands, in order to its being correctæd, there 
were nevertheleſs whole nations who could not be pre- 
vailed with to receive ſome ſurats or chapters in it as. 
canonical, which they ſuſpected were no more than ſo 
many interpolations of the reviſers. The Perſians, the 
Indians, the inhabitants of the coaſt of Coromandel, 
and the other followers of Ali, reject leveral verſes as 
apocryphal, v-hich the Turks receive as canonical ; for 
which rea{on they have given them the name of Schit- 
tes; whereas the Turks, the inhabitants of, Mogul, 
the Arabians, and the Africans, who follow the doc- 
trine or comment of Abu-Bcker, and look upon them- 
ſelver as the only orthodox, take upon themſelves the 
name of Sonnites. But abating this, all of theſe have 
ſo profound a veneration for this book, that it falls very 
ſhort of idolatry. Some of them ever carry ſexeral 
verles, and ſometimes whole chapters of it about them, 
as an infallible preſervative agaiuſt all the accidents of 

. Tife; and their princes and great men enrich the cover 
of their Alcoran with pearls and diamonds. 

TAVERNIER relates in his voyages“, that the great 
Mogul lent in his time a copy of it to Mecca, the co- 
ver of which was valued at twelve hundied thouſand 
lirres, and that there was in the middle of it a diamond, 
which alone weighed a hundred and three carats. 
Sach is the veneration the infidels have for this book, 
though ſtuffed with fitions ; ſo true is it, that falle- 
hood, when dreſſed with an air of ſomething marrel- 
lovs, is very apt to allure the minds of men; at the 
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fame time that we neglect the reading of our holy 

books, the ſacred depolitory of revealed truths, and 

wherein we meet, and that with much more certain 

than in the Alcoran, an undoubted hiſtory of the fi 

ages of the world, wiſe maxims for the conduct of this 

life, and infallible promiſes, and the moſt undoubted 
afſurances with regard to eternity. 


| The End of the Diſcourſe on the Alcoran, and Vol. II. 
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